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I. 

THE  REFORMERS  AND  TITEIR  OPPONENTS.* 

In  all  epochs  of  transition  anti  reform,  wo  must  expect  to  meet 
with  much  that  is  inconsistent.  Duriiii^  violent  reactions  from  past 
errors,  men  find  it  difficult  to  keep  from  excess,  and  moderation 
seldom  conies  till  the  victory  is  aeliieved. 

Tliere  is  usually  a  mixture  of  folly  and  evil  in  most  movemenfs, 
however  praiseworthy  in  themselves,  which  makes  what  is  p^oodtoo 
often  an  offence  to  feeble  minds,  “  who  Avant  human  actions  and 
charactt'rs  to  he  riddled  through  the  sieve  of  their  own  ideas 
before  they  can  accord  their  admiration  or  symj)athy.’’  Yet  God’s 
lieroes  are  not  as  man’s  heroes;  nor  would  thev  satisfy  the 
modern  demand  for  ideal  men,  whose  dogmas  are  to  he  exact  in 
every  iota,  whose  feelings  are  to  he  refined  to  maudlin  effeminacy, 
and  whose  actions  arc  always  to  he  irreproachably  graceful.  Not 
moulded  on  such  a  conventional  ty])e  were  stormy  Luther  and 
rude  John  Runyan — men  Avho  stemmed  the  torrent  of  thisAvorld’s 
errors,  like  rough  boulders  ca.st  into  the  bed  of  the  foaming  stream, 
not  hewn  by  mortal  hands,  hut  torn  in  convulsive  throes  from 
their  foundations  in  the  mountains. 

It  may  he  very  satisfactory  for  the  amiable  amongst  us  to 
suppose  that  the  characters  of  Christian  men  are  always  to  he 
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universally  esteemed,  Lut  “the  blessed  work  of  helping  the  world 
lorward,  happily  does  not  wait  to  he  done  hy  piTfeet  men,’’  and  a 
<  :irefiil  study  of  the  history  of  the  past  may  cure  us  of  relagian 


To  understand  the  iiHHmsistencies  and  errors  in  the  lives  of 
such  men  as  JiUther,  (\alvin,  ^lelanethon,  Krasmiis,  Thomas  ^lore, 
or  (^raniiK  1’,  W(,*  must  endeavour  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  con- 
luslon  and  tumult  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Let  us 
rememher,  that  in  the  ('arlier  years  of  the  sixti'enth  century, 
lhir<>pe  had  hetai  devastated  hy  war,  and  deciniat(‘d  hy  the  plague. 
Aft(‘r  the  discov(‘i’ies  of  Columhus,  the  minds  of  many  were 
intoxicat(.‘(l  with  the  love  of  novellv  and  adventure'.  Science  and 
]»hilosoj)hy,  which  had  so  long  hc'cn  confiiu'd  to  dungeons  and 
<‘loi>ters,  were  ready  once  more  to  s])read  their  treasure's  before  the 
impiiring  (‘VC's  of  men.  The  Ih'iiaissance,  with  its  handmaid, 
])rinting,  was  reviving  the  classical  wisdom  of  anti([uity.  The 
i’als(‘  Aiistoth'  was  ch'throned  in  favour  of  th.e  real.  The  Neo- 
JMatonist  made'  way  for  the  true  Phito,  and  new  themghts  were 
sugge'sti'd  to  till'  minds  of  the  most  ignorant,  which  violently 
<‘lash('d  with  the'  (►]»inions  e>f  the'  ^lidelle  Age's.  And  while  the 
lienaissaiK.'e  was  unlocking  the  libraries  of  antiepiity,  the  Uefor- 
matieai  <*arrie'd  men  hack  to  the  scene's  of  ])rimitive  (Tristianity. 
Igne>rane,*e  ami  ])('(lantry  had  hitherto  been  imju'rvious  to  all 
advance's:  hut  the'  Ueformation  elis])e'lleel  the  clouels,  and  diseii- 
gage'd  Ke'ligion  from  the  im.'shes  e>f  lMiiloso])hy. 

On  the  one'  side',  was  a  re*al  and  healthy  e'ree'd,  heddly  measuring 
its  stre'iigth  with  worn-eeiit  formulas  anel  old  abuse's,  whilst,  e>n  the 
e)the'j-,  were  the  scholasticism  anel  ignoranete  e)f  Lasterii  Luropc 
e'onte'iiding  against  the'  light  e)f  genius  fremi  Italy. 

Oalm  and  ]R'ae;e-loving  men,  whe)si'  hearts  hael  never  .been 
disturhed  hy  the  vioh'iice  e)f  political  passions,  anel  never  affecte'd 
hy  seltish  considerations,  now  felt  tlu'inselve's  stirreel  to  the  inner¬ 
most  ele'))ths  of  tlu'ir  leeing  hy  the  new  anel  startling  epiestions 
whie'h  we're'  elise'ussed  arounel  them.  “ llejw  to  elo  erne’s  duty*:"’’ 
“  How  to  serve  (iod  y” — these  were;  the  e^uestions  which  ahseubed 
the'  he'arts  ami  reasons  of  mankinel. 

Thi'ie'  was  e'onfiision  everywhere,  pe'acc  nowheie — men  e)f 
op]>osite;  e*haracters  and  dilferent  principles  were  drawn  into  the 
strife. 


(iiordano  Lrum)  live^d  like  a  pilgrim,  ami  sought  his  home  freuu 
land  to  land.  Mie*hae'l  Se'rve'tus,  flying  semietime'S  to  a  ])lace  e)f 
com'calment,  and  sonu'time'S  braving  the'  most  imminent  ])erils, 
tiavclh'd  onwards  to  his  ine  vitable  fate.  Idiilij)  Schwaetzerel 
fwhoiu  Ileiichlin  had  ])layfully  named  by  the  more  e'uj)honie)US 
fire'ek  e'e^uivalent,  JMelancthon,)  was  retiring  in  disposition  and 
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devoted  to  study,  luiviiiG:  neither  the  tem})er  nor  the  capacity 
which  fitted  liim  for  a  religious  rcfornier.  JUit  conscience  would 
not  lot  him  bo  neutral.  JIo  was  torn  from  the  retirement  of 
AVittenhurg,  to  figlit  side  hy  side  with  vehement  laither.  Erasmus 
was  weak  and  sickly,  having  a  little  lK>dy,  which  (as  he  said  in 
one  of  his  letters)  lodged  a  spirit  always  ready  to  make  its  (‘scai)e. 
He  shuddered  at  every  draught  of  air  ;  he  was  hysterical  as  a 
woman.  He  loved  rest,  and  hated  dissension.  Hut  see  him  thrown 
])rominently  forward  into  the  midst  of  the  contest,  and  ini])elled, 
against  his  will,  to  ptTpetual  activity.  Sir  ^riiomas  Alore  jests 
with  his  children  in  private  lile,  and  hixui’iates  in  th('  ])iire  do¬ 
mestic  ])leasures  of  his  ('helsea  home  ;  whilst  in  liis  jaihlie  life  he 
is  the  favourite  of  the  King,  and  the  cynosure  for  (‘iivloiis  and 
admiring  eves.  Hut  lift  the  curtain,  and  behold  him  in  tlu'  secret 
hours  of  the  night,  plying  the  hloixly  scourge*,  and  hiirning  the 
midnight  oil ;  agonized  with  doubt,  and  endeavouring  through 
weary  vigils  to  rt'concile  reverence  for  the  Ehurcli  with  heli(‘f  in 
the  Truth ;  and  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  mouldering  skeleton  of 
the  ])ast. 

Such  was  the  chaos  which  was  destined  to  he  the  cradle  of 
modern  society  ; — a  ])eriod  of  civil  and  moral  war,  when  every 
man’s  hand  was  forced  to  he  against  his  brother’s. 

lUit  it  must  he  remembered  that,  in  all  such  ptaaods  of  political 
and  social  (‘xcitement,  human  nature  will  manifest  itself  in  its 
brightest  and  dark('st  contrasts.  The  virtues  and  vices  of  men 
will  apj)ear  to  stand  out  in  has-relief — th(‘ir  ])eculiariti(‘s  of  clni- 
racter  dis])laying  themselves  with  remarkahh*  distin(‘tness.  It  has 
been  well  observed,  that  religious  ideas  once  s(‘t  afloat  in  the 
world,  at  such  a  time,  have  the  fate  of  nudodies,  which  are  tak(‘n 
up  by  all  soi’ts  of  instruments,  sonn*  of  them  so  coarse,  fec'hle,  or 
out-of-tnne,  that  j)eo])le  are  in  danger  of  crying  out  that  the 
melodies  themselves  are  detestable. 

In  one  sense,  tlie  lives  of  the  heroes  of  the  Ih'formation  n'lnain 
yet  to  he  written.  The  Protestant  historians,  in  the  spirit  of  ])ar- 
tizanship,  have  dwelt  too  exclusively  on  the  bright  side*  of  tlu'ir 
<‘lKiract(*rs — on  their  holiiu'ss  of  life,  and  on  tli(*ir  zeal  for  th(* 
truth.  They  have  forgotten  that  d(‘e])  s])iritual  n'alities  ai’e  seldom 
to  he  learnt  by  men  without  hitter  wrestling  with  their  own  sins 
and  sorrows,  and  that  those  wlio  have  gain(‘d  faith  and  str(*ngth 
to  (jo  their  duty  in  this  life,  will  often  retain  much  ignorant  ]U’(*- 
judic(*,  and  much  narrow  (‘gotism  to  mar  the  nobility  (»f  tli(‘ir 
grandest  deeds.  There  is  no  task  more  difficult  than  the  atti'inpt 
to  restore  in  the  ])resent,  the  characters  of  those  p(‘rsonswho  have 
p’eatly  induenced  their  generations  in  dilferent  stages  of  the  past. 
The  creative  faculty  of  the  bmgrapher  imjK*ls  him  to  bring  his 
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portraits  into  what  painters  term  keeping,”  and  in  his  endeavour 
to  make  a  satisfactorj"  whole  of  some  sort,  he  is  tempted  to  sacri¬ 
fice  truth  to  the  artistic  beauty  of  his  cliiaroscuro.  But  when  we 
enthrone  our  own  idols,  we  arc  forced  to  be  iconoclasts  to  the 
images  of  others. 

In  such  a  struggle  as  that  of  the  Reformation,  the  main 
difference  between  the  brave  and  stalwart  men,  who  were  destined 
to  be  the  pillars  of  modem  society,  and  those  who  had  no  standard 
higher  than  mere  expediency,  consisted  in  this — that  the  former 
had  within  their  own  hearts  a  principle  of  self-renunciation  and 
self-mastery  which  raised  them  above  the  things  of  time  and 
sense ;  and  that  in  all  their  wrestlings  with  the  ignorance  of  their 
times,  and  the  weakness  of  their  erring  natures,  they  were  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  leading  idea  of  duty,  and  by  a  solemn  recognition  of 
something  to  be  lived  for  beyond  this  world. 

Further  than  this  we  need  not  argue.  We  have  un'wdsely  left 
to  Roman  Catholic  historians  the  opportunity  of  removing  the 
“  halos  from  the  brows  of  our  saints,’’  because  we  have  forgotten 
to  tone  their  portraits  do\\Ti  to  the  natural  flesh-tints  of  humanity. 
Yet,  while  we  are  careful  to  bo  exact  in  our  statement  of  facts, 
and  unprejudiced  in  our  estimates  of  the  past,  let  us  remember 
(mth  l)r.  Tulloch)  that  that  is  a  “  poor  and  one-sided  criticism 
w^hich  delights  to  expose  the  inconsistencies”  and  failings  of  great 
men.  It  is  “  the  basest  office  a  man  can  fall  into,”  says  an  old 
WTiter,  “  to  make  his  tongue  the  whipper  of  a  worthy  man.  The 
honest  man  would  rather  be  a  grave  to  his  neighbour’s  failings 
than  in  any  way  uncurtain  them.  I  care  not  for  his  humour  who 
loves  to  clip  the  A\dngs  of  a  worthy  fame.”  It  has  been  declared 
that  the  bitterness  of  party- spirit,  and  the  detraction  and  rancour 
of  religious  writers,  have  done  more  to  bring  Christianity  into 
contempt  than  all  the  ribald  sneers  of  Voltaire,  or  the  profane 
paradoxes  of  Strauss.  And,  moreover,  that  is  an  illogical  and 
contemptible  spirit  which  causes  one  sect  to  wink  at  the  vices  of 
its  partizans,  and  to  triumph  in  the  faults  of  its  opponents.  For 
as  old  Jacob  Behmen  taught,  “  Nature  did  not  come  into  men  for 
the  sake  of  sin,  and  why  should  it  fall  away  for  the  sake  of 
grace?”  A  Christian  is  “a  man  leavened  by  the  Gospel,  but 
only  a  man  still.” 

Of  the  truthful  historian,  as  of  the  philosopher,  two  qualities 
are  required — ^those  of  induction  and  deduction : — the  first,  needing 
the  renunciation  of  all  prejudice,  and  the  second,  the  steady  rea¬ 
soning  from  facts  to  sober  conclusions.  But  he  will  never  attain 
to  these  principles  who  is  not  first  guided  by  Shakespeare’s  maxim 
— “  Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.” 

To  read  history  aright  we  must  interpret  it  by  our  own  expo- 
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ricnce.  Wo  must  not  bo  content  with  cold  and  unsatisfactory 
surface-pictures  (“  simulacrums,”  as  Carlyle  would  call  them.) 
Schiller  has  remarked  what  undefinable  and  overpowering  asso¬ 
ciations  will  be  awakened  in  our  hearts  by  the  mention  of  old- 
remembered  names.  And  this  saying  is  never  more  true  than  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Reformation.  Men  of  like  passions  to  ourselves, 
who  lived  and  struggled  in  one  of  the  most  momentous  periods  of 
this  world’s  history,  we  are  interested  in  every  episode  of  their 
lives,  and  their  strong  emotions  have  uncovered  their  secret 
thoughts  for  our  inspection.  Do  not  the  characters  of  those 
days  seem  to  pass  before  us  like  liWng  pictures  projected  upon  the 
pages  of  time  ? 

There  is  the  solitary  monk  at  Worms,  standing  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  ‘‘  mailed  chivalry  ”  of  Germany,  surrounded  by  the 
velvet  and  ermine  of  the  Electors,  and  the  red  robes  of  the  Car¬ 
dinals.  Pale  with  recent  sickness,  and  emaciated  with  suffering, 
he  stands  uncovered  before  them,  his  fiery  eyes  burning  with  tho 
intensity  of  his  purpose;  whilst  one  strain  is  ^dbrating  in  his 
heart — the  burden  of  the  old  German  hymn,  “  Ein  Jester  Burg 
ist  unser  Gott.”  Again  he  appears  to  us  in  later  years,  with  wife 
and  children  by  the  fireside,  with  a  flash  of  humour  on  his  broad 
Teutonic  features,  and  the  lines  of  thought  on  his  massive  brow. 
The  picture  shifts,  and  it  is  Melancthon — the  gentle  Philip,  with 
slight  youthful  figure  and  studious  expression  of  face,  whose  por¬ 
trait  Holbein  has  left  us.  He  has  stolen  unnoticed  into  the  con¬ 
troversy  at  Leipsic,  where  John  Von  Eyck,  vdth  the  voice  of  a 
crier,  and  the  gestures  of  a  tragic  actor,  is  ovcrvs’helming 
Carlstadt,  whose  failing  memory  and  increasing  irritation  render 
him  more  and  more  vulnerable  to  his  attacks.  Melancthon  comes 
to  the  rescue,  and  furnishes  him  with  an  answer  to  the  sophisms 
of  the  preacher,  who,  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  theologian,  rudely 
cries, — ‘‘  What  dost  thou  here,  Philip  ?  Occupy  thyself  with  thy 
books!” 

Or  would  wo  change  the  scene  ?  It  is  Calvin — ^the  boy  at  school, 
with  grave  severity  of  manner  and  strange  precocity  of  intellect, 
already  surnamed  “  Tlie  Accusative  ”  by  his  companions.  Or  it 
is  Calvin  in  his  matured  manhood,  thin  and  diseased  through  tho 
austerities  of  his  youth.  His  keen  eyes  are  sunken  in  their 
sockets  from  want  of  sleep  ;  his  body  is  weak  from  over-exertion  ; 
but,  endowed  with  the  vehemence  of  his  will  (the  head  of  tho 
Genevan  theocracy,)  he  interposes  his  emaciated  frame  as  an  in¬ 
vincible  barrier  to  stem  the  profligacy  of  the  Libertines.  Stem 
and  undaunted,  the  mark  for  gibes  and  sneers,  and  the  theme  of 
detracting  witticisms,  he  yet  endeavours  to  crush  men  into  unity. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  different  parties  which  divided 
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Christendom  at  the  epoch  of  tho  Reformation,  wo  may  mention 
four  which  presented  tlie  most  striking  characteristics.  First,  the 
Papistical  party,  under  whose  banner  were  enHsted  such  different 
men  as  the  ignorant  Jetzel,  the  fanatical  Eyck,  and  the  almost 
evangelical  Staupitz.  Secondly,  the  Humanists,  or  the  moderate 
party,  numbering  amongst  its  adherents  such  men  as  Erasmus, 
More,  and  the  knightly  Ulrich  von  Iluttcn.  Thirdly,  the  lie- 
formers,  to  whom  such  moderation  appeared  to  be  “time-serving,’’ 
only  worthy  of  cowards  ;  and  fourthly,  the  Libertines,  or  “  Free- 
tliinkers,”  who  (following  the  example  of  the  Beghards,  or  fana¬ 
tical  “  free  spirits  ”  of  the  B3th  or  14th  centuries,)  were  ready 
to  propagate  pantheistic  heresies  under  the  pretence  of  liberty, 
and  raving  of  the  “superhuman  universe”  revealed  by  the  pseudo- 
Dionysius,  were  anxious  to  abolish  all  distinction  between  the 
creature  and  the  Creator. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Romanists  and  Protestants  vied 
'srith  each  other  to  repress  the  blasphemies  of  these  “  storm-birds 
of  ill  omen,”  who,  in  all  periods  of  vehement  spiritual  or  intellec¬ 
tual  disturbance,  “appear  above  the  dark  waves  of  human  thought.” 
Mr.  ^lill,  in  his  arguments  against  intolerances  has  htistily  asserted 
that  those  who  first  broke  the  “  yoke  of  what  called  itself  the 
Universal  Church,  were  in  general  as  little  filing  to  permit  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  that  Church  itself.”  But  in  this  severe 
stricture  he  has  not  taken  into  account  the  “  respect  us  humanus,^^ 
and  the  cowardice  which  often  “  makes  our  frail  human  nature 
intolerant.”  The  Reformers  were  in  the  “  predicament  of  men 
who  found  themselves  charged  with  heresy,  and  that  damnable,” 
and  in  their  fear  of  being  confounded  with  the  deniers  of  their 
Lord,  they  were  hurried  into  dangerous  extremes.  Kno^vdiig  that 
the  Romanists  were  on  the  watch  to  stigmatize  them  >ritti  heresy, 
they  betrayed  an  almost  morbid  anxiety  to  prove  themselves  somid 
in  point  of  doctrine. 

It  was  probably  this  “  excess  of  fear”  (as  the  deep  insight  of 
Coleridge  discerned)  which  led  to  the  thanks  offered  to  Calvin 
from  all  the  Protestant  churches,  for  his  participation  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Michael  Serv’etus.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  same  cen- 
tur}',  the  philosopher  Bnmo  (who  might  also  be  ranked  wdth  the 
“Freethinkers,”)  suffered  mart}Tdom  from  a  decree  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  for  the  same  pantheistic  tendency.  At  this  advanced 
period  of  cirilization,  when  those  who  dissent  from  the  established 
creed  are  no  longer  stigmatized  and  oppressed  by  the  promoters  of 
rational  liberty,  we  naturally  shudder  when  we  recal  the  cruel 
fate  of  these  two  unfortunate  men,  and  remember  that  the  genius 
of  the  one  anticipated  Harvey  in  his  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  whilst  the  other  was  one  of  the  tot  promulgators  of 
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the  Copcrnicau  system.  ]hit  it  was  lonf?  before  the  freedom  of 
inquiry  was  pennitted  to  exercise  its  full  effect  upon  the  condition 
of  mankind. 

Standing  as  we  do  upon  the  accumulated  labours  of  past  gene¬ 
rations,  let  us  be  slow  to  conceive  contempt  for  the  mistakes  of 
those  who,  with  the  heights  of  truth  unsealed  before  them,  were 
forced  to  cut  their  way  step  by  step  in  the  ice  of  error. 

The  testimony  of  history  may  convince  us,  that  j)alpablc  and 
striking  evils  are  apt  to  attend  the  sudden  change  of  religious 
feeling  in  an  entire  people,  even  where  the  actual  benefit  resulting 
from  that  change  may  be  pennanent  and  undeniable,  llishop  Ijati- 
mer  tcdls  us,  that  London  was  ‘‘never  so  full  of  ill  as  in  his  times 
whilst  in  the  earliest  stages  of  Christianity,  the  Apostle  speaks  of 
those  who  turned  the  grace  of  God  into  wantonness — “  mockers, 
and  murmurers  against  the  truth.’’ 

With  such  lawlessness,  (certain  to  result  when  the  “  grosser 
elements”  of  human  nature  are  disturbed,  and  the  barriers  of 
custom  suddenly  removed,)  the  lieformers  had  to  deal. 

Among  men  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  placed  amidst  the 
same  difficulties,  we  may  expect  to  find  likenesses  and  differences — 
points  of  similarity  and  points  of  contrast. 

Certain  salient  peculiarities  of  character,  all  the  Reformers 
shared  more  or  less  in  common.  We  may  instance — 

1st.  Their  strong  conviction  of  duty. 

2ndly.  Their  intensity  of  purpose. 

3rdly.  Their  truthfulness  and  plain  speaking. 

4thly.  Their  indifference  to  the  world,  and  occasional  melancholy. 

1st.  Thnr  ntroug  conviefion  of  fluty. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  lives  of  those  men  than 
the  fact,  that  each  was  animated  by  a  constraining  principle — by 
a  power  independent  of  his  o^^^l  ^nll — which  impelled  him  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle.  The  self-confident  novices  of 
modern  times  may  learn  a  lesson  of  humility  from  the  awful  feeling 
of  responsibility  which  caused  these  men  to  shrink  from  the  public 
office  of  preaching.  Often  (like  John  Tauler  in  the  Middle  Ages) 
they  would  scarcely  be  able  to  speak  in  the  agony  of  their  souls. 
The  rough  and  undisciplined  Knox,  when  called  to  the  office, 
manifested  the  deepest  sorrow.*  Yet  they  dared  not  be  silent. 
Once  illumined  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  they  could  not  hide  its 


•  For  an  unprejudiced  defence  of  Knox’s  character  and  conduct,  see  The  Men 
of  the  Scottish  Refonnation.’*  Rev.  J.  8.  Smith.  Edinburgh :  Macphail.  The 
moderate  admirers  of  the  Reformer  will  be  glad  to  see  him  justified,  in  this  modest 
little  work,  from  the  vehement  attacks  of  MIm  Strickland. 
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light  from  others,  hut  were  forced  to  let  it  stream  from  every 
unshuttered  window  of  their  souls.  In  vain  did  Calvin  try  to 
draw  back.  “  It  was,*’  he  says,  “  as  if  God  had  seized  me  by  His 
awful  hand  from  heaven.”  In  vain  did  Melancthon  seek  to  hide 
himself  among  his  books,  and  (animated  by  the  gentleness  of  a 
Fenelon)  endeavour  to  avoid  offending  men.  Neutrality  in  such 
a  case  was  impossible.  Luther,  terrified  at  the  contests  which 
wore  waging  around  him,  and  struggling  with  the  old  feelings  of 
monkish  obedience,  recognized  a  higher  power  than  his  own  which 
regulated  events.  “  God,”  he  writes,  “  hurries,  drives,  not  to  say 
leads,  me.  I  am  not  master  of  myself,  and  am  hurried  into 
tumults.”  And  good,  moderate,  well-meaning  Latimer  (the  true 
personification  of  the  conservatism  and  progressiveness  of  the 
English  Refoimation)  fulminates  from  the  pulpit  the  language  of 
bold  irony  and  biting  sarcasm,  which  at  another  time  he  is  ready 
to  retract.  In  the  singleness  of  his  simple  heart,  he  tried  to 
reconcile  “  traditionary  respect  ”  with  Scriptural  faithfulness.” 
Yet  circumstances  have  marked  him  out  as  the  thunderer  against 
flagrant  abuses,  and  the  boys  in  the  street  follow  him  with  tho 
cry — “  Have  at  them.  Master  Latimer 

2ndly.  Their  inteusitf/  of  ^mrpose. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  vehement  resolution  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  these  men,  was  occasionally  associated  with  much  that 
the  fastidiousness  of  modem  society  might  stigmatize  as  narrow 
or  prejudiced.  Men  who  are  animated  by  one  intense  and  leading 
idea,  arc  apt  to  connect  everything  else  with  it.  They  adopt  a 
set  of  opinions  which  they  have  proved  in  their  sequestered  expe¬ 
rience,  and  outward  circumstances  have  no  power  to  subdue  “  any 
angular  influence”  which  they  may  have  contracted.  Having 
been  led  by  their  mental  conflicts  to  that  wilderness  w^hero  the 
‘‘  w’hirhvinds  of  earthly  cares  are  laid  to  rest,  and  the  billows  of 
w^orldly  desire  have  ceased  to  sw  ell,”  they  forget  to  judge  of  others 
by  their  past  irresolution,  rather  than  by  their  present  certainty. 
Thus  it  happens  that  impatient  intolerance,  and  dogmatism  of 
thought,  are  often  among  the  inferior  qualities  which  balance 
great  emotions — such  faults  being  occasionally  the  exaggeration 
of  manly  \irtucs.  The  intensity  and  earnestness  of  the  Reformers, 
were  the  most  suitable  weapons  with  w'hich  the  barrenness  and 
indifference  of  their  times  could  be  assailed.  Wherever  they 
looked  around  them,  they  perceived  little  left  of  the  old  religion 
but  the  smooth  varnish  of  outw'ard  uniformity.  Bitter  must  it 
have  been  to  have  viewed  the  marred  and  defiled  beauty  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  mirror  of  her  devoted  past ;  to  have  re¬ 
flected  how  the  dead  stagnation  and  cold  formalism  of  the  once 
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saintly  Sardis  seemed  to  be  bound  up  in  human  nature ;  and  to 
have  perceived  how  godliness  had  degenerated  into  the  spurious 
profession  of  an  hereditary  creed !  If  the  schemes  of  the  Reformers 
had  been  strangled  by  difficulties  in  their  birth — if,  like  half- work¬ 
men,  they  had  been  content  to  daub  the  building  mth  untem- 
pered  mortar — or,  if  the  suggestion  of  counter-arguments  had 
caused  them  to  sink  down  to  rest,  instead  of  marching  on  their 
-^ay — where  would  have  been  the  Reformation  >^ith  all  its  glorious 
results  ? 

3rdly.  Their  truthfulness  and  plain-speakinff. 

There  is  no  “  betrayal  of  trust  ”  like  the  withholding  of  truth 
from  mankind.  To  be  true  men,  (as  AVTiately  has  remarked,)  it 
is  not  enough  to  believe  what  we  maintain,  but  we  must  maintain 
w'hat  we  believe.  Truth  may  seem  to  bring  danger  to  its  main¬ 
tainors,  but,  when  proved,  all  things  must  be  braved  for  it.  Not 
to  undeceive  is  to  deceive.  We  are  bound  never  to  countenance 
any  erroneous  opinion,  however  beneficial  may  seem  to  be  its 
results.  It  was  on  the  recognition  of  this  cardinal  principle  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Reformers  was  based.  The  susceptibility  for 
understanding  truth,  depends  as  much  on  the  heart  as  on  the  head. 
The  minds  of  men  (previous  to  the  Reformation)  had  long  been 
prejudiced  by  the  tendency  to  look  to  the  expedient,  wffiilst  the 
necessity  of  renouncing  private  judgment  had  perverted  the  power 
of  c'vddence.  But  Luther,  with  his  clear  conscience  and  unbiassed 
reason,  soon  perceived  that  the  errors  of  superstition  were  based 
upon  fundamental  falsehoods  which  were  pleasing  to  fallen 
humanity;  that  (for  instance)  the  tendency  to  interpose  saints 
and  angels  between  men  and  the  All-pertect,  w^as  caused  by  a 
natural  shrinking  of  erring  mortality  from  approaching  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Divinity ;  that  the  system  of  indulgences  was  engendered 
by  a  love  of  Materialism,  and  a  determination  to  overlook  tho 
spiritual  nature  of  Christianity.*  In  like  manner,  the  subtle 
genius  of  Calvin  (or  what  Woolmar  called  the  “courbure’*  of 
his  intellect)  discerned  quickly  the  hidden  causes  of  these  abuses, 
and  stripped  off  their  monstrous  disguises ;  till  Erasmus  exclaimed 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  “  Video  magnam  pestem  oriri 
in  Ecclesia  contra  Ecclesiam.” 

Nor  was  it  wonderful  that,  in  their  abhorrence  of  falsehood  and 
shams,  these  men  should  have  spoken  out  in  strong  and  indignant 
words.  The  language  of  Calvin  was  clear,  cutting,  and  terse. 
Gifted  with  a  remarkable  memory^  and  a  prodigious  facility  for 
labour,  his  earliest  wntings  called  forth  the  admiration  oi  tho 


•  Dr.  Tallocb. 
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learned,  while  his  later  ones  were  distinguished  by  an  excess  of 
logic.  Everybody,”  he  remarked  mirebj  of  himself,  “  is  aware 
that  I  know  how  to  press  an  argument,  and  with  what  precision 
and  brevity  I  ^^Tite.”  Apparently  the  habit  of  abuse,  which  some¬ 
times  disfigured  the  polemics  of  Calvin,  resulted  not  so  much  from 
intemperance  or  weakness,  as  from  excessive  confidence  in  his 
o\\Ti  opinions.  In  his  controversial  WTitings,  the  memory  of  the 
dead  is  no  more  revered  than  the  fame  of  the  living.  He  menaces 
all  possible  contradictions  of  the  truth,  and  is  indignant  with 
hypothetical  persons.  ‘‘  Now  if  a  man,”  he  says,  were  to  dispute 
whether  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  Cicero,  ever  existed,  would  you  not 
think  him  worthy  of  being  punished  or  chastised  with  rods?” 
The  occasional  cholcr  of  Luther  resulted  from  another  cause. 
Impetuous  natures  seldom  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  self- 
control,  and,  by  the  earnestness  of  his  character,  he  wius  some¬ 
times  hurried  into  the  passionate  language  of  indignant  reproof. 
In  vehement  expostulation,  not  ^^^thout  its  grandeur,  he  exclaims  : 
‘‘  Hearest  thou,  O  Pope — not  all-holy,  but  all-sinful — who  gave 
thee  power  to  lift  thyself  above  God  ?  O  Lord  Christ !  hasten 
Thy  last  day,  and  destroy  the  devil’s  nest  at  Pome !”  But  the 
sublime  verges  close  to  the  ridiculous,  when  we  hear  the  sago 
Erasmus  called  that  venomous  serpent,”  or  that  “  amphibolous 
being.”  Yet  anger,  in  its  truest  and  holiest  form,  is  one  of  the 
Divine  perfections.  Not  to  be  angry  at  sin,  is  to  connive  at  it. 
Thus  John  Knox,  who  in  his  stem  mission  bore  more  than  one 
resemblance  to  the  uncompromising  truth  of  the  Baptist’s  cha¬ 
racter,  would  justify  his  owti  boldness,  saying  he  had  learned 
‘‘  to  call  wickedness  by  its  o\\ti  terms — a  fig  a  fig,  and  a  spade  a 
spade.” 

We  need  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Reformers 
were  strangers  to  that  false  refinement  of  modem  society — that 
supple,  “easy-turning”  language  of  the  world,  which  was  denounced 
by  the  Apostle  as  much  as  “  foolishness  of  speech.”*  Nor  need 
we  deny,  that  while  laborious  anger  was  the  settled  indignation  of 
reason,  Luther  was  liable  by  constitution  to  those  more  passionate 
agitations  which  Jeremy  Taylor  designates  as  “great  but  transient 
angers.” 

“  Scripture,”  as  Dean  Trench  remarks,  “  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  stories  of  absolute  condemnation  of  anger.  It  inculcates 
a  moderation,  not  an  absolute  suppression  of  the  passions :  each 
were  given  to  man  that  he  should  do  a  work  with  them.  .  . 

Nor  can  there  be  a  surer  and  sadder  token  of  an  utterly  prostrate 
moral  condition  than  the  not  being  able  to  be  angry  with  sin.” 


•  Eph.  y.  4. 
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II. 

LIFE  OF  SCHLEIERMACHER.* 

ScHLEiERMAciiER^s  claim  to  remembrance  vnll  rest  ultimately  more 
upon  his  eloquence  than  his  scholarship  ;  but  neither  of  these  is  the 
German  divine’s  chief  commendation  in  the  pages  before  us,  inas¬ 
much  as  Schlciermacher,  the  man,  is  almost  exclusively  delineated 
in  Mrs.  Rowan’s  delightful  publication.  And  the  man  Schleier- 
macher  is  sufficiently  peculiar  in  his  social  and  personal  development, 
to  make  his  individual  history^  a  narrative  of  the  deepest  interest. ^  In 
no  one  whose  biography  we  can  readily  recal,  is  there  so  vivid 
a  presentment  of  the  German  man  and  professor,  as  distinct  from 
the  normal  Englishman  and  man  of  letters.  Half  of  our  globe  in 
space,  and  half  a  millennium  in  time,  could  scarcely  produce  a  more 
marked  contrast  than  that  between  the  German  Platonising 
Christian, — chatty,  communicative,  overflowing  with  self-revela¬ 
tions,  and  the  quiet  undemonstrative  British  scholar  and  believer, 
whose  characteristic  so  greatly  it  is,  to  refrain  “  his  tongue  even 
from  good.”  Need  we  say,  that  from  education  and  habit,  the 
latter  claims  our  sympathy  more  than  the  former — that  we  prefer 
our  insular  reserve,  which  by  no  means  bespeaks  internal  coldness — 
but  at  the  same  time  that  we  own  to  more  than  toleration  for  the 
former  ?  Schleiermacher  was  a  loveable  man,  although  so  unlike 
our  typical  ideal — his  weaknesses,  foibles,  and  idiosjmcracies, 
securing  for  him  a  place  in  our  affections,  which  our  judgment 
might  refuse  to  more  startling  claims.  We  shall  indulge  ourselves, 
at  the  present  w  riting,  with  a  good-natured  laugh  at  his  pecu¬ 
liarities,  and  perhaps  attempt  an  analysis  of  his  opinions  after  wo 
have  recited  the  principal  facts  of  his  life. 

Although  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  his  name,  it  is 
not  unfair  to  presume  that  to  many  of  them  his  history'  yet 
remains  to  be  made  known. 

Christian  Ernst  Schleiermacher  w'as  bom  in  the  year  1768,  at 
Breslau,  in  Silesia,  and  died  in  Berlin  in  1834.  He  belongs  on 
both  sides  to  a  Levitical  family — ^his  father  being  of  the  Reformed 
(or  Calvinistic)  Church,  chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the  Prussian 
service,  and  his  mother,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stubenrauch, 
one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  Sent  to  school  at  a 
very  early  age,  he  exhibited  readiness  at  acquisition  of  learning, 
rather  than  stren^h  of  memory  or  understanding.  Something  of 
defect  may  be  ascribed  to  the  system  of  instruction,  for  what  grown 

•  Tlie  Life  of  Schleierm«cher,  as  unfolded  in  hii  Autobiography  and  Letters, 
^ndated  fW)in  the  €ierman  by  Frederica  BowaiL  Two  Volt.  Lcodoa  i  Smith, 
Slder,  and  Co. 
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person  not  sympathise  with  the  plaint  of  the  little  boy  become 

a  man  ?  In  history  I  could  take  no  interest ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  that  the  lessons  were  not  given  with  sufficient  ani- 
matum,  but  I  know  that  they  caused  me  deadly  cnnui\  and  that  it 
cost  me  incredible  trouble  to  retain  the  chronology  of  the  four 
monarchies,  and  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Persian  kings.” 
Poor  child  !  many  a  little  English  boy  and  girl  are  tormented  with 
the  same  barren  discipline,  and  mourn  over  the  same  resultless 
incapacity. 

But,  like  many  other  celebrities,  Schleiermacher  owed  his  best 
attainments  in  childhood  to  his  mother,  whom  he  lost  all  too  soon 
in  his  15th  year.  8he  was  a  model  of  piety,  prudence,  affection,  and 
motherliness.  Sorely  are  those  to  be  pitied  who  lose  such  a 
mother,  but  still  more  worthy  of  pity  are  those  who  have  never 
known  such.  They  have  missed  the  most  efficient  help  in  infancy 
and  youth,  and  lost  the  most  interesting  of  the  recollections  that 
gild  the  “  gloom  of  mature  years  and  failing  life.” 

From  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  young  Schleiermacher  had 
the  good  fortune,  as  it  turned  out  in  after  years,  to  be  a  pupil  in 
the  school  of  the  Herrnhuters,  the  pwdagogium  of  Niesky,  in 
Lusatia.  But  the  immediate  effect  was  to  dcvelope  most  strongly 
a  latent  scepticism  against  their  views  of  Christian  doctiino 
— views  of  hourly  and  almost  mechanical  inculcation  in  their 
establishment.  His  time  here  was  not  lost,  for  in  addition  to  the 

})rescribed  studies  of  the  place,  he  and  a  young  comrade,  in  leisure 
lours,  'wdth  no  better  help  than  their  oivn  good  will  and  Hederic’s 
Lexicon,  fell  upon  the  Greek  poets,  and  devoured  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  Homer,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Pindar.  And  herein  lies  the  secret  of  German  scholarship — 
German  literary  industr\\  The  Hebrew  writings  were  attaclced 
in  the  same  dauntless  spint,  and  \Nith  only  an  imperfect  grammar 
and  dictionar\%  a  conquest  made  of  that  language  as  far  as  the 
obscurities  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  These  stuaies  and  acquisitions, 
especially  those  in  Greek  poetr}%  are  a  consolation — “  a  glorious 
sohnnon'* — for  a  time ;  but  when  the  more  weighty  questions  of 
religious  experience  and  profession  pressed  themselves  upon  our 
hero's  attention,  they  became  as  the  small  dust  in  the  balance,  and, 
under  the  impulse  of  a  profound  dislike  to  the  Moravian  prin¬ 
ciples,  Schleiermacher  left  their  academy,  and  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Hallo  at  nineteen. 

At  this  Seminary  he  remained  two  years,  contending  with 
poverty,  and  other  unfavourable  circumstances.  After  this  we  find 
him  three  years  domesticated  Muth  the  Count  Dohna,  as  domestic 
chaplain,  and  tutor  to  his  son.  This  engagement  gave  place  in  its 
turn  to  that  of  a  teacher  in  a  school  for  teachers  at  Berlin,  which  he 
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held  for  more  than  two  years,  and  from  that  position  he  drifted 
into  the  ministry  as  assistant  to  a  relative  of  his  own,  Pastor 
Schumann,  of  Landsborg,  who  w'as  incapacitated  for  labour  by  ill- 
health.  At  Landsberg,  Schleiermacber  cultivated  and  displayed 
that  talent  for  preaching  so  celebrated  in  after  years,  which  was 
the  lever  that  raised  him  into  notoriety,  and  gave  at  last  fit 
audience  to  his  abilities.  His  sojourn  in  that  country  pastorate 
terminated  in  1796,  w  hen  he  obtained  the  appointment  at  Berlin 
of  Preacher  to  the  Charite.  Six  years  afterwards,  he  was  removed 
to  Stolpe  as  Court  preacher,  but  in  1804  w  as  appointed  Professor 
Ejctraordimrius  in  Halle,  and  Preacher  to  the  University.  In  1806, 
the  wars  of  the  French  invasion  closed  the  University,  and  exposed 
our  Herr  Ex-professor  to  serious  inconvenience  and  distress.  His 
patriotic  feelings  were  more  deeply  w^ounded  by  the  prostration  of 
his  country,  than  his  personal  ones  by  the  pressure  of  want.  In 
the  course  of  three  years,  the  hope  of  better  times,  and  the  irresist¬ 
ible  charms  of  a  clerical  friend's  young  wddow^  seduced  him  into 
matrimony — a  grave  bachelor  of  forty- one  mating  with  a  buxom 
bride  just  tw^enty  years  his  junior!  This  event  W’as  followed  by  an 
appointment  in  the  newly-constituted  University  of  Berlin,  a  field 
of  labour  w^hich  he  honourably  occupied  till  his  decease.  In  the 
metropolis,  his  life  was  a  busy  one,  for  the  spirit  of  the  man  was 
cosmopolitan,  and  he  had  an  infinite  canacity  for  work,  w’^hich  was 
not  allowed  to  slumber  unemployed,  llie  pulpit,  the  professional 
chair,  the  academy  of  sciences,  extensive  literary  undertakings, 
participation  for  a  time  in  the  administration  of  the  State,  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Poor-law  Directory,  and  all  the  claims 
of  social  life,  made  his  vocation  at  Berlin  bear  resemblance  to  the 
speed  of  the  express  train — yet,  like  that  train  under  favourable 
conditions,  there  w^as  no  confusion,  bustle,  or  hurr)\  Schleier- 
macher  w’as  able  for  his  Sunday  tasks,  and  was  notorious  for  the 
collectedness  of  his  spirit,  and  unfailing  self-possession.  To  mere 
social  enjoyment,  he  gave  much  more  time  than  most  persons 
would  have  been  able  to  spare  amid  the  pressure  of  such  various 
engagements  as  hemmed  him  in  on  every  side.  He  rarely  refused 
an  invitation,  and  as  frequently  entertained  company  in  his  own 
house.  The  very  family  gathered  beneath  his  roof,  his  own  three 
children,  his  wife's  tw  o  hy  her  former  maniage,  the  child  of  a 
half-sister,  and  one  of  a  deceased  friend,  must  have  added  consider¬ 
ably  to  his  distractions,  while  their  harbouring  under  one  roof 
bespoke  the  genial,  social,  fatherly  nature  of  the  man.  But  neither 
these,  nor  his  much-suspected,  much-opposed  liberal  political 
opinions,  w'ere  allowed  to  interfere  with  tne  duties  of  his  station, 
or  to  impair  his  efficiency  as  a  servant  of  the  public.  He  wrote, 
and  published,  and  lectured,  and  preached,  amid  the  joys  and 
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sorrows  inseparable  from  the  charge  of  a  household,  and  the 
advance  of  years. 

In  1828,  he  paid  a  flpng  visit  to  England,  and  was  the  guest 
of  OUT  accomplisnod  Grotes. 

In  1831,  the  Professor  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the 
Red  Eagle  of  the  third  class,  which  he  interpreted  as  a  sign  that 
the  favour  of  the  king,  of  which  he  had  been  long  deprived,  had 
been  restored  to  him.  We  regret  to  see  so  great  a  man  as  our 
hero,  kotowing  before  anything  so  little  worthy  of  veneration  or 
gratitude  as  a  king  who  could  manufacture  liturgies,  and  yet  tear 
constitutions  to  pieces,  fetter  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  disap¬ 
point  the  honest  expectations  of  his  subjects.  Our  sympathy,  we 
confess,  runs  far  more  with  the  pent-up  wrath  of  a  Humboldt,  as 
disclosed  in  his  posthumous  letters,  than  with  the  bated  breath 
and  whispering  humbleness’’  of  the  sexagenarian  Professor,  on 
whom  the  miserable  gleam  of  court  favour  shone  so  late  in  life. 
Any  common  man,  taken  out  of  the  herd,  could  have  acted  the  part 
of  King  William  as  well  as  that  royal  personage,  and  possibly  even 
better ;  but  not  one  of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  the  world  could 
have  shuffled,  even  passably,  through  the  various  achievements  of 
a  weak,  old,  slighted  plebeian  Professor,  whose  blood  indeed  was 
not  royal,  but  whose  spirit  was  more  than  regal.  His  honest 
dislike  or  contempt  for  royalty,  breaks  out  in  his  Scandinavian  tour, 
wherein  he  declines  presentation  to  the  King  of  Sweden.  Mind 
and  matter  are  placed  in  the  most  unfortunate  juxtaposition  in 
the  throne-room  of  palaces — their  true  order  inverted — the  defer¬ 
ence  misplaced.  The  real  bows  to  the  seeming,  the  temporal 
usurps  the  palace  of  the  Eternal,  the  worthy  worships  the  worth¬ 
less.  Yet  IS  there  Divine  comnensation  : — 

▲ 

“  For  a’  that,  and  a*  that, 

His  ribbon,  star,  and  a*  that; 

The  man  of  independent  mind 
Is  king  of  men  for  a*  that  !** 


But  soon  after  this,  our  uncroiMied  king  of  men  was  called  to  lay 
aside  his  hardly-earned  honours,  for  he  died  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1834,  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  His  dying 
'  words  were  characteristic  of  the  man : — “  I  feel  constrained  to  think 
the  profuundest  speculative  thoughts,  and  they  are  to  me  identical 
\i4th  the  deepest  religious  feelings.”  “  I  charge  you,”  says  this 
loWng  soul,  “  to  greet  all  my  friends,  and  to  tell  them  how  sincerely 
I  have  loved  them.”  Two  hours  before  death,  he  consecrated 
the  elements  and  administered  the  communion  to  his  family  around 
his  bed,  adding  at  its  close, — “  In  this  love  and  communion  we  are, 
and  ever  will  remain,  united.”  He  sank  back  upon  his  pillow. 
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and  his  eyes  closed  gradually  in  death,  his  spirit  passing  into  the 
world  where  kings  and  commoners  are  known  no  longer,  and 
humble  faith  is  the  only  ground  of  distinction  and  passport  to  bliss. 

Wq  confess  that  we  heartily  love  the  man,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  shall  indulge  ourselves  in  the  liberty  of  a  laugh  or  two  at  his 
expense.  There  are  certain  strange  simplicities,  harmless  vanities, 
and  sentimental  follies,  that  make  one  stare  at  their  sheer  grotesque¬ 
ness,  while,  at  the  same  time,  wo  cannot  help  laughing  at  the 
curious  associations  these  displays  provoke. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  how  early  he  was  troubled  with 
sceptical  fancies,  writing  thus  himself  of  a  very  juvenile  school¬ 
boy  period : — “  I  had  already  sustained  manifold  internal  religious 
conflicts: — the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  and  reward  had 
already  exercised  a  disturbing  power  over  my  childish  imagination ; 
and  in  my  eleventh  year,  I  spent  several  sleepless  nights  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  not  being  able  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  con¬ 
cerning  the  mutual  relation  between  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and 
the  punishment  for  which  these  sufferings  were  a  substitute.’* 

This  is  a  topic  of  vital  interest  in  the  life  of  Schleiermacher, 
not  simply  as  determining  the  ecclesiastical  field  of  his  future 
labours,  hut  also  as  indicating  the  great  work  of  his  life — the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  a  Rationalist  creed  with  a  semi-Mora\dan  experience. 
After  some  further  years  of  connection  with  the  seminar)^  of 
Barby,  the  University  of  the  Brotherhood,  his  doubts  obtained 
so  much  the  mastery  of  his  mind,  that  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
could  no  longer  continue  in  their  establishment,  but  begged 
his  father  to  transfer  l\im  to  the  University  of  Halle,  with  a  view 
to  qualify  himself  more  fully  for  the  office  of  private  tutor,  and  to 
enable  him,  in  contact  with  enlightened  minds,  to  see  his  way 
through  his  religious  difficulties.  This  request  of  his  son,  and 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  it  originated,  were  both  a  terrible  blow 
to  Chaplain  Schleiermacher,  whose  stipend  was  one  of  the  most 
scanty,  and  the  claims  upon  it  increasing  with  the  fruits  of  a  second 
marriage ;  while  his  own  state  of  mind  on  the  disputed  doctrines 
of  religion,  was  of  that  temporising,  undecided  kina,  that  he  could 
give  his  halting,  helpless  son  no  truthful,  useful  advice.  The 
candour  and  honesty  of  Schleiermacher  Jils,  shines  by  contrast 
with  the  base  cowardice  of  Schleiermacher  pere.  The  one  openly 
dwlared  what  he  believed  and  what  he  did  not ;  the  other  trimmed 
his  sails  by  the  wind  of  expediency,  while  his  compass  was  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  pole  of  Rationalism.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  cite  the 
following ;  but  ^yhat  the  family  of  Schleiermacher  has  thought 
right  to  publish,  it  cannot  be  improper  to  extract : — 


“  I  wish,  my  dear  son,  that  you  would  read  attentively  Lessing’s 
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Education  of  iho  JTiiman  llacc ;  you  will  ihcixMii  find  many  luminous 
f  lioii^lifH  on  viirlous  mat  tors  tnat  arc  warmly  di8|mtod  by  modern 
tliink«*rM;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  1  will  lay  In'foro  you  an  oxamplo 
borrowc'd  from  my  own  life,  and  bo^  you  to  rt'floct  whether  it  is 
worth* following.  I)urin|3f  twelve  years,  at  least,  I  preaehed,  though 
a  real  unlH*liever.  I  was  at  that  time  firmly  convinced  that  Jesus 
had  aeeommodatod  llis  discourses  to  the  notions  and  even  to  the 
prejudices  of  tlu^  Jews ;  and  t  his  opinion  induced  me  to  think  that  I 
otiy;ht  to  l)e  rqualUj  modest  in  ndenmee  to  the  estaiblished  popular 
iH'lief.  Never,  theix'foix',  «lid  i  feel  at  lilx'rty  to  dispute  the  article 
concerning;  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  C/hrist,  la'cause  I  knew 
from  the  history  of  the  C^hurch,  and  from  the  experience  of  other 
persons,  that  since  the  first  foundation  of  Christianity,  these  doctrines 
Inul  i;iven  eonsolatiim  to  millions  of  men,  and  led  them  to  n'pent- 
ance ;  and,  althouj;h  I  was  not  myself  convinced  of  their  truth,! 
ns('d  to  a]>ply  tlaun  in  furtherance  of  morality,  and  love  to  God  and 
man,  whenevi'r  the  subject  would  admit  of  it.  .1  wish  that,  even 
‘should  you  not  come  to  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  n'ctitudo  of  this 
mode  pnxMM'diiu;,  you  would,  at  least,  never  publicly  attack  the 
doctrines  in  tpiestion.  In  Ih'rlin,  !  siippose,  you  will  have  o]>|H>rtu- 
nities  of  reading  Midler’s  /VoVosop/aVd/  /vssdj/.'*-  -theix'  is  undoubtedly 
muehthat  is  true  ami  excellent  in  them  ;  ami  I  also  ix'commend  you 
to  rea<l  1  lemsterhuys’s  philosophii'al  works,  if  you  can  gt't  thorn,  and 
WxwoWh  S ovum  Orqouou  Hi'o'uiiiirum.  You  will  then  see,  my  dear 
son,  that  true  philosophers  and  inde|H'mlent  thinkers  art' very  modest 
pi'oph',  and  seldom  weil  themselves  tt>  a  party,  which,  indeed,  it  is 
necessary  to  ivfrain  from,  if  one  would  seaivh  for  truth.” 


Tin'  disingenuous  course  avowed  here,  referred  to  nn  earlier 
)>eri(Hl  of  the  fiitlu'r's  career,  but  even  iu  its  bettor  strain  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  nmn  of  wt'ak  undei'standini;  and  tinuM  dis|)osition. 
J'aternal  alVeetiou  and  filial  n'speet  would  always  koi'p  tlie  pair  on 
]deasant  tt'nns  with  eaeli  other,  but  it  must  be  a|)parent  at  a 
>;lanee,  how  little  fitted  theehler  iS'hleiermacher  was  tor  the  t:usk  of 
dinvtinj;  his  sou’s  undei'standiujj:,  oropouiui;  his  eyes  to  clear  views 
of  **  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.” 

A  residt'uee  i>f  two  years  at  llalle,  under  the  roof  of  Pastor 
Stubenraueh,  his  uncle,  a  most  kind  ami  judicious  friend,  did  some¬ 
thing;  towanls  ivlievinj;  the  student’s  mind  of  his  tormenting  doubts. 
Hut  lie  had  other  can's  lH'si<les  spiritual  ones  to  harass  his  soul,  in 
anticipation  of  a  Tuivt'rsitv  n'sideuce.  llefon'  finding  bis  way  to 
llalle,  be  thus  sums  up  to  liis  father  the  inevitable  ex[H'nst's  of  the 
jdinv,  and  the  annmnt  of  si'lf-deuial  he  was  prepanxl  to  exomse 
in  tuxler  to  nuH't  them — patience  waiting  on  op}>ortuuity.  Such 
men  ought  to  sucoi'od,  and  usually  ilo  siuvcvd. 


'*  How  1  am  to  uiauago  to  live  iu  llalle  U  another  question.  My 
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tVionJ  there  liivs  sent  mo  a  list  of  the  most  nocessary  expenses : — 
wood,  annually,  twelve  tlorins ;  loilginj^s,  with  attendance,  twenty- 
four  tlorins  ;  from  these  two  items,  little  or  nothing  can  be  struck  otl*. 
Dinner,  forty  tlorins  ;  but  heroin  1  shall  be  able  to  make  a  consider- 
^  able  reduction.  IbvAkfast  and  supper,  forty-eight  tlorins ;  but  as  I 
ncyer  take  cotfee,  and  eat  very  little  in  the  eyening,  I  may  be  able  to 
cut  oft’  at  least  the  half  of  this.  Hair  diwsser,  eight  florins  ;  boots 
anti  clothes-brushing,  eight  florins  ;  laundress,  eight  florins  ;  and  in 
jj  these  calculations,  clothes,  linen,  foes  to  professors,  and  the  necessary 

*  Ixwks,  l>esides  other  miscellaneous  expenses,  art'  not  included.  The 
worst  of  all  is,  that  I  am  yery,  very  badly  oft’  for  linen  and  clothes, 
that  by  Easter  I  shall  have  nothing  left  of  my  allowance  here,  and 
that  1  must  nevertheless  order  sevenil  things,  as  1  cannot  possibly 
appear  in  Halle  in  the  same  trim  as  here.” 

Thus  slenderly  furnished  for  college  expenses,  do  many  of  these 
men  fare  forth  for  study,  who  afterwards  become  the  profes¬ 
sorial  glory  of  Germany,  and  the  lights  of  the  world.  After  his 
three  years  of  tuition  in  Count  Dohna’s  family,  accompanied  with 
occiusional  preaching,  and  the  same  term  spent  at  Landsberg,  as 
locum  icncusy  a  regularly  oi'dained  substitute  for  Pastor  Schumann, 

■  lu'  was  transferred  as  a  teacher  and  preacher  to  Berlin,  where  by 
)  harder  and  more  systomatic  study,  and  by  regular  pulpit  duties  in 
a  stimulating  and  exigent  sphere,  his  great  abilities  became  more 
highly  cultiyatiHl,  his  society  courted,  and  his  rising  fame  esta- 
blisluHl.  He  had  eyery  dLsadvant;igi'  of  poyerty,  deformity,  imd 

♦  unprepossi'ssing  address,  to  contend  with,  but  all  these  gaye  way 
botore  a  really  good  disjH>sition,  and  great  intellectual  capacity. 

:  His  residence  at  Berlin,  brought  him  into  early  intimacy  with  the 
.  unfortunate  Frederick  Sc'hlegid,  who  came  to  share  his  lodgings 
with  him  in  the  iH'ginning  of  1798.  Sehlegel  was  then  a  much 
better  known  |H'rson  than  Schleiermacher,  liyed  by  means  of  litera¬ 
tim',  and  wivi  a  jx'rson  of  high  culture  and  commanding  talents. 
Ajvsociation  with  a  person  of  such  distinguishi'd  ability  Wius  a  great 
stimulus  to  our  hero,  urging  him  to  ci^ntom plate  authorship,  a  goal 
hitherto  iioi'mingly  bt'yond  his  i\'ach.  He  thus  writes  of  Sehlegel, 
ho  himself  l>eing  now  uine-imd-twenty. 

“Ho  i.s  alx>iit  twenty-five,  and  the  extent  and  >'ariety  of  his  kuow- 
ledgi'  is  almost  inconceivable  at  his  age.  Ho  possesses,  moreover, 
an  originality  of  intellect,  which,  even  here,  "where  there  is  so  much 
intelUvt  and  so  much  talent,  far  surpasses  all  others,  and  in  his 
m.anner  there  is  an  absence  of  all  artificiality,  a  frankness,  and  a 
childlike  youthfulness,  the  combination  of  which,  with  his  other 
jpialities,  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all.  Wherever  he  be,  his  wit  and 
his  simplicity  make  him  the  most  delightful  companion  ;  but  to  me 
to  is  more  than  that,  ho  is  of  tlie  greatest  and  most  essential 
vou  V.  r- 
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benefit . He  has  not  studied  any  so-called  tread-science, 

nor  does  he  wish  to  hold  any  oflice,  his  desire  being,  if  possible, 
to  live  frugally  and  independently  on  the  proceeds  of  his  writings, 
which  embrace  none  but  important  subjects,  as  he  never  condescends, 
for  the  sake  of  money,  to  bring  mediocre  wares  to  market.  He  is 
always  spurring  me  on  to  write  likewise;  there  are  a  thousand  things, 
he  says,  that  ought  to  be  said,  and  which  I  am  just  the  one  to  say ; 
and  since  he  has  heard  me  read  a  little  essay  of  my  own  composi¬ 
tion,  in  the  Society  which  I  have  named  [the  Wednesday  Society], 
ho  leaves  me  no  peace.  We  are  at  present  meditating  his  joining 
me  in  my  chambers  at  new  year,  and  I  shall  feel  a  right  royal  exul¬ 
tation  if  the  project  be  carried  out,  for  at  present  I  always  lose  an 
hour  walking  to  and  fro  between  his  house  and  mine.  Nota  hene : 
His  Christian  name  he  has  in  common  with  me;  he  is  called 
Friederich;  and  he  is  like  me  also  in  many  of  his  natural  failings. 
He  is  not  musical,  he  does  not  draw,  he  does  not  like  the  French 
language,  and  lie  has  bad  eyes.  During  the  last  week,  I  have  spent 
a  good  many  of  my  forenoons,  which  I  generally  hold  very  sacred, 
with  him.” 

The  joint  home  of  the  litterateurs  is  a  very  pleasant  one  for  a 
while : — the  following  is  a  picture  of  it : — 

“  Schlegel  generally  rises  an  hour  earlier  than  I  do,  because  I  dare 
not,  on  account  of  my  eyes,  bum  lights  in  the  morning,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  arnmgo  matters  so  as  not  to  awako  before  half-past  eight. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  lies  in  bed  and  reads,  and  I  am  generally 
awakened  by  the  clatter  of  his  coffee-cup.  From  his  bed,  he  can 
open  the  door  that  separates  my  room  from  his,  and  then  begins  our 
morning  chat.  When  I  have  done  breakfast,  we  work  some  hours 
without  interfering  with  one  another ;  in  general,  however,  we  make 
a  little  pause  before  dinner,  to  eat  an  apple,  of  which  wo  have  a 
largo  and  very  choice  provision  ;  and  while  so  doing,  we  discuss  the 
subjects  of  our  studies.  Then  begins  the  second  period  of  study, 
Avhich  lasts  until  dinner-time  ;  that  is  to  say,  until  half-past  one. 
As  you  are  aware,  I  get  my  dinner  from  the  Gharite^  but  Schlegel 
has  his  brought  him  from  a  restaurant.  Whichever  comes  first,  is 
first  consumed;  then  follows  the  second  course,  then  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  wine ;  so  that  wo  spend  nearly  an  hour  at  dinner.  Of 
our  afternoons,  I  cannot  give  so  decided  an  account ;  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  I  am  generally  the  first  to  fly  out  of  the  cage,  and  the 
last  to  return  in  the  evening.  However,  the  whole  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  day  is  not  devoted  to  social  enjoyment ;  for  several 
times  in  the  week  I  attend  lectures,  and  I  also  deliver  some — of 
course  privattJf^me — to  some  good  friend  or  other,  and  not  until  this 
is  done,  do  I  go  whithersoever  inclination  directs  me.  On  my  return 
home  in  the  evening,  at  about  ten  or  eleven,  I  find  Schlegel  still  up, 
but  ho  seems  only  to  be  waiting  to  say  ‘  goodnight*  to  me,  and  then 
he  goes  to  bed.  I,  on  the  contrary,  then  generally  sit  down  to  work. 
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until  towards  two  o’clock,  for  from  that  hour  until  half-past  eiglii 
one  may  have  sleep  enough.” 

The  pleasant  residence  of  the  two  bachelor  students  together, 
ends  with  the  marriage  of  Frederick  Schlegel  with  the  divorced 
lady  of  his  friend  Veit,  the  banker,  who  very  kindly  complied 
with  the  wishes  of  the  parties,  wdien  he  saw  them  hopelessly 
committed  to  a  deplorable  infatuation  for  each  other.  The 
quondam  husband,  a  really  excellent  man,  carried  his  com¬ 
plaisance  still  further,  for  he  allowed  his  younger  children  to 
remain  in  the  former  Mrs.  Veit’s  custody  for  years,  in  order  that 
he  might  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  man  that  had  robbed  him  of 
his  wife’s  affections,  by  a  considerable  allowance  for  their  supj)ort. 
Strange  to  say,  and  sad  to  say  of  those  times,  divorce  was  so 
easily  obtainable  on  the  slightest  pretexts,  that  marriages  of  this 
kind  \vere  common  and  not  discreditable.  The  case  was  the  same 
'with  William  Schlegel,  only  that  his  adventure  had  the  additional 
ugly  feature,  that  he  had  put  away  his  owm  wife  to  marry  another 
man’s.  The  marriage,  we  may  scarcely  add,  was  not  a  happy 
one — such  unions  rarely  are.  They  are  the  upshot  of  a  sensual 
dream,  and  the  awakening  is  disappointment — perhaps  disgust. 

The  romance  of  our  own  hero’s  life  turns  upon  a  wretched 
.attachment  of  the  same  kind,  saved  from  a  tragic  close  by  the 
timely  retractation  and  good  sense  of  the  lady.  Among  the  houses 
visited  by  Schleiermacher  at  Berlin,  w^as  that  of  Pastor  Grunow, 
chaplain  of  the  Garrison  Church  in  that  city.  This  lady  soon 
placed  her  confidence  and  her  affections  on  the  somewhat  feminine, 
demonstrative,  and  emjmrtd  Schleier.  Her  union  wdth  her 
husband  was  childless ;  and  w^e  may  presume  there  were  other 
uncongenialities.  She  made  no  secret  of  her  sorrows,  and 
Schleiermacher  in  his  intercourse  with  his  friends,  made  no  secret 
of  his  sympathy.  The  Professor  w^ould  have  formed  a  wetched 
confessor  to  maid  and  married  wife,  for  his  sympathies  so  over¬ 
flowed  for  any  one  he  took  an  interest  in,  that  he  did  them  more 
harm  than  good.  This  sprang  from  sheer  simplicity  and  down- 
nghtness  of  character,  and  not  from  any  more  culpable  feeling. 
He  thought  that  injured  damsels  and  matrons  demanded  an 
avenging  knight,  and  he  would  not  be  contented  that  any  one 
should  bo  their  Quixote  but  himself.  Tlic  transcendental  nature 
of  his  sjTnpathy  with  Frau  Grunow,  is  somewhat  too  high  flown 
for  our  more  sober  judgment : — “  the  mutual  relations  between  her 
and  her  husband  w’ere  such,  that  their  connection  could  not  be 
deemed  a  true  marriage,  all  the  essential  inw^ard  conditions  of  this 
being  w’anting.  He  believed  that  wx*re  the  connection  to  be  con- 
tmued,  her  inner  life  could  not  fail  to  bo  utterly  destroyed,  and  his 
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opinions  were  favourable  to  the  dissolution  of  such  inwardly  false 
unions.  lie  even  regarded  such  dissolution  as  a  moral  duty** 
Now,  we  practical  English  folks  have  no  typo  sufficiently  large 
and  emphatic  to  stamp  this  nonsense  with  Burcheirs  expressive 
— FUDGE.  Marriage,  no  more  than  any  other  human  condition, 
was  not  meant  to  be  free  from  drawbacks  and  disappointments — 
there  being  no  exemption  in  favour  of  even  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  union  : — it  is  the  course  of  wisdom,  therefore,  to  adapt 
“  the  inner  life  ”  to  the  outward  circumstances,  and  not  sigh,  as 
fruitlessly  as  thanklessly,  after  a  perfect  bliss  denied  to  earth,  and 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  man. 

One  scarcely  knows  whether  to  smile  or  be  indignant  at  the 
transparent  delusion  that  shines  through  the  words  of  Schleier- 
macher,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  at  the  close  of  1799  : — 

“  Eleanore  Gninow  has  paid  me  a  visit  with  her  sister,  and  wo 
have  conversed  earnestly  together  from  the  depths  of  our  souls'* 

We  think  it  as  little  to  the  credit  of  his  good  sense  that  ho 
should  have  WTitten  in  the  following  strain  to  his  married  friend, 
with  whom  about  this  time  he  exchanged  letters  almost  daily : — 

“  It  is  quite  true,  that  that  which  is  most  individual  and  deepest 
in  your  nature,  is  very  difficult  to  discover.  Who  was  ever  so  happy 
as  to  understand  you  before  I  came  ?  But  now  that  the  course  has 
been  laid  down  upon  the  map,  others  also  find  the  way.  In  you  I 
found  the  one  of  these  two  powers  [the  moral]  entirely  thrust  back 
and  held  in  bondage.  Do  you  know  with  what  I  am  tempted  to 
compare  you  ?  With  a  magnet  that  has  wrapped  itself  in  iron- 
filings,  because  it  never  found  a  solid  bit  of  iron  to  attract.  When 
such  a  bit  arrives,  it  does  not  recognise  you,  on  account  of  these 
surroundings,  but,  at  the  most,  has  a  vague  feeling  of  your  presence ; 
and  everything  depends  upon  a  bold  grasp,  that  shall  shake  off  the 
filings. 

“  When  the  thought  occurred  to  me,  ‘  Of  that  woman  a  great 
deal  might  be  made,’  I  had  not  yet  discovered  your  innermost  being — 
for  that  w,  and  nothing  more  need  be  made  of  it — but  only  your 
understanding ;  and  you  know  that  the  understanding  alone  makes 
very  little  impression  on  me.  I  could  not  indeed  have  found  you 
in  any  other  way  than  I  did  find  you — through  a  revelation  of  love. 
And  had  it  not  been  for  this,  what  could  you  have  done  with  my 
confidence  ?  Did  you  not  also  discover  my  inner  being  after  and 
through  this  revelation  ?  Until  then,  was  it  not  my  understanding, 
or,  if  you  will,  my  intellect,  and  my  manner  of  viewing  the  world, 
that  interested  you  ?  And  should  we  have  got  much  farther  in  that 
way  than  to  a  communion  of  intellect  r” 

And  so  doubtless  wrote  this  deluded  pair  with  perfect  Himplicity 
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and  honesty,  in  the  sentimental  jargon  of  the  day — without  the 
.slightest  attempt  at  secrecy  or  deception.  All  the  world  was  taken 
bv  Schleiermachcr  into  the  confidence  of  this  attachment,  neither 
last  nor  least  doubtless  the  Herr  Grunow  himself,  for  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  reticence  was  one  of  Schleiermacher’s  infirmities.  To 
Pastor  Willich,  a  man  he  had  never  seen  half-a-dozen  times  in 
liis  life,  havdng  made  his  acquaintance  in  May,  ho  writes  thus  in 
June: — “Sorrows  of  the  most  serious  kind  are  weighing  upon 
me,  sorrows  connected  ^vith  the  fate  of  a  beloved  being,  whofie 
poHsesmn  uould  complete  my  being,  as  mine  would  hers  — a  trans¬ 
parent  rhapsody  of  candour,  like  the  banter  of  Canning’s  farce — 
two  German  ladies  meeting  at  an  inn  for  the  first  time,  and  pro¬ 
posing  to  swear  eternal  friendship  within  half-an-hour ! 

Others  emulated  his  frankness,  for  Willich  gives  him  his  wife’s 
letters  to  read ;  and  of  Steffens,  Avhom  he  only  knew  as  fellow- 
professor  at  Halle  for  six  months,  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

“  His  marriage  is  a  true  marriage  in  the  highest  sense.  With 
what  enthusiasm  he  speaks  of  their  connection  !  With  what  child¬ 
like  simplicity  he  cites,  to  his  more  intimate  friends,  traits  illustra¬ 
tive  of  her  depth  of  feeling,  of  her  religiosity,  of  her  originality, 
and  always  with  tears  in  his  eyes !  .  .  .  He  is  also  a  true  priest 

of  nature.  It  was  the  first  time  since  his  marriage — that  is  to  say, 
for  about  two  years — that  he  had  been  separated  from  his  wife  for 
four-and-twenty  hours.  You  may  imagine  how  full  of  her  he  was !” 

And  this  was  but  for  a  day’s  excursion  into  the  country.  The 
confidence  was  mutual,  for  Schleiermacher  himself  flowed  as  freely 
as  a  baiTcl  without  a  bung.  Wo  find  it  impossible  in  these  days, 
and  in  a  country  where  the  truest  respect  for  wife  or  maiden 
prompts  a  ri^d  reserve  respecting  their  name  and  merits,  to 
sympathise  with  the  sorrow  tnat  spoke  thus  of  Mrs.  Grunow,  who 
refused  to  be  divorced  from  a  worthy  but  uncongenial  spouse  in 
order  to  marry  Schleiermacher  : — 

“  Perhaps  you  have  already  heard  [ho  is  addressing  a  country 
clergyman  and  his  wife]  the  dreadful  news  of  the  unexpected  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  Eleanore’s  feelings.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  one  can  form  to  themselves  any  idea  of  my  state ;  it  is  the 
deepest,  most  crushing  sorrow — the  pain  will  never  leave  me — the 
unity  of  my  life  is  rent  asunder ;  but  whatever  can  be  made  of  the 
ruins,  I  will  make  of  them.” 

And  so  he  speaks  to  every  one,  baring  his  sore,  and  exclaiming, 
**  Pity  me  !” 

Schleiermacher,  in  fact,  was  no  cantatore  of  the  Mrs.  Haller 
school — 

“  I  have  a  silent  sorrow  here, 

A  grief  1*11  ne*er  impart.** 
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lie  liad  a  prodigious  proclivity  to  impart  his  sorrows  to  any  car 
that  would  only  listen.  He  would  make  a  confidant  of  a  stone¬ 
wall  rather  than  have  no  confidant  at  all.  Ilis  gestation  of  any 
secret  of  the  heart  was  most  impatient — he  had  no  peace  till  he 
had  deposited  in  s^unpathising  hands  the  importunate  burden — 
the  child  of  his  thought.  He  could  boast  of  no  more  reticence 
than  the  barber  of  3Iidas.  The  mysteries  of  Eleusis  and  the  rites 
of  Freemasonry  were  hopelessly  beyond  his  reach,  because  he  was 
notoriously  a  blab.  More  truly  than  Joseph  in  Egypt  he  was  a 
Zajihnath-paaneah — a  revealer  of  secrets.  His  tongue  laboured 
under  a  perpetual  itch.  The  last  fraternity  he  could  have  entered 
would  have  been  that  of  the  cowled  mutes  of  La  Trappe.  Harpo- 
crah‘s  o\\Tied  him  not  amongst  his  votaries — he  knew  not  the 
virtue  of  the  finger  on  the  lij).  The  cave  of  Trophonius  ho  had 
never  \'isited ;  for,  however  tmte  at  times  his  brow,  his  tongue 
was  too  mercurial  for  one  who  had  consulted  that  very  dispiriting 
Oracle.  His  memory  may  have  been  defcc^tive  in  the  highest 
degn‘e,  but  no  one  would  allege  against  him  the  poet’s  charge, 
that  ho  was 

To  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey.” 

AVlien  he  talked,  and  that  was  pretty  often,  like  Alexander  in  the 
play — ‘‘  Ye  gods  I  how  he  would  talk  !”  Oxford,  with  all  its 
Patristic  lore,  Puseyism,  and  Iklediacvalism,  could  not  have  taught 
him  the  dex^trinc  of  reserve.  He  was,  in  fine,  that  desideratum  of 
automaton-makers — a  talking  machine ;  and  the  subject — himself, 
his  sensibilities,  his  culture,  his  **  inner  ”  man. 

Yet  he  was  much  that  was  higher  and  better  than  all  this. 


III. 

ON  PAIN  AND  ITS  USES. 

We  arc  too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  pain  as  children 
do  ujxm  mcilicine.  We  take  the  same  unphilosophical  view  of  it, 
make  the  same  wry  faces  at  it,  and  have  the  same  doubts  as  to 
its  necessity.  The  presence  f)f  pain  seems  to  throw  a  cloud  over  our 
judgment,  and  to  prevent  us  from  recognising  its  proper  meaning 
and  intention.  Pleasure,  or  rather,  sensual  gratification,  has  the 
same  clouding  effect.  A  child  will  stuff  itself  with  sweatmeats, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  headache  and  sickness  which  it  knows 
will  arrive  on  the  morrow ;  and  when  that  day  comes,  it  can  with 
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difficulty  bo  persuaded  to  take  the  dose  which  ho  knows  is  to 
make  him  ajjain  well  and  happy.  Lock  says,  ‘^Wero  the 
pleasure  of  drinking  accompanied,  the  very  moment  a  man  takes 
off  his  glass,  with  that  sick  stomach  and  aching  head,  which,  in 
some  men,  are  sure  to  follow  not  many  hours  after,  I  think 
nobody,  whatever  pleasure  ho  had  in  his  cups,  would  on  these 
conditions  ever  let  wine  touch  his  lips;  which  yet  ho  daily 
swallows,  and  the  evil  side  comes  to  be  chosen  only  by  the  fallacy 
of  a  little  difference  of  time.’’  If,  on  experiencing  painful 
sensations,  wo  could  at  the  same  time  remember  what  good  work 
they  were  performing,  wo  should  not  bear  them  so  impatiently. 
We  receive  pain  as  a  child  does  the  rod,  sullenly  and  sulkily,  and 
we  will  see  no  love  in  the  One  who  inflicts  it ! 

To  properly  understand  the  present  subject,  it  Avill  bo  necessary 
to  consider  some  of  the  more  important  facts  in  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  The  nervous  system  consists  of 
(1.)  nervous  centres,  and  (2.)  nervous  chords.  Nervous  centres  are 
of  two  kinds  {a.),  conscious,  and  {h.)  unconscious.  Nervous  chords 
are  also  divisible  into  two,  (a.)  sensijic  and  motific.  A  ntrvous 
centre  is  said  to  bo  conscious  when  the  acts  which  take  place  in  it 
are  perceived  and  controlled  by  the  mind.  Unconscious  nervous 
centres  act  independently  of  and  in  spite  of  the  mind. 

Sensific  nervous  chords  convey  impressions  towards  the  nervous 
centres ; — motific,  transmit  them  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
sensific  nerves  which  go  to  a  conscious  nervous  centre,  convey 
sensation,  but  those  which  lead  to  an  unconscious  nervous  centre, 
transmit  only  a  jihyskal  stimulus.  So  also  the  motific  nerves, 
which  proceed  from  a  conscious  nervous  centre,  differ  from  those 
which  have  an  unconscious  nervous  centre.  The  former  transmit 
the  mandates  of  the  will,  the  latter,  only  physical  nervous  force. 
Nervous  acts  are,  therefore,  divided  into  two  kinds: — Mental 
nervous  acts,  and  physical  nervous  acts.  It  is  not  long  since  this 
distinction  was  first  recognised,  all  the  motions  of  animals  being 
formerly  considered  to  be  the  result  of  volition.  But  patient 
and  constant  researches  in  this  field,  have  set  the  question  at  rest 
for  ever.  By  way  of  illustration,  take  a  frog  by  its  fore  and  hind 
logs  and  extend  it  upon  the  table :  the  first  thing  it  does  on  being 
liberated,  is  to  assume  its  usual  squatting  posture.  If  you  pinch 
its  hind  foot,  it  will  hop  away  from  you  ;  if  you  hold  it  and  prick 
the  fore  part  of  its  body,  it  will,  with  a  fore  leg,  attempt  to 
remove  the  cause  of  irritation.  If  you  prick  the  hind  part  of  the 
body,  a  hind  leg  will  be  employed.  If  the  head  of  the  frog  be  cut 
off,  all  the  above  motions  are  gone  through  the  same  as  when  the 
head  was  on !  The  frog  recovers  itself  from  its  extended  position 
and  squats ;  it  jumps  away  from  you  when  you  pinch  its  hind 
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loot ;  and  it  altoin])ts  to  ri'niove  anything  Avhich  injures  or  irritates 
its  1m sly.  iVs  tlio  frog’s  consciousness  was  removed  with  its  head, 
the  motions  which  have  since  taken  place  in  its  body,  must  bo 
looked  upon  as  physical  nervous  acts.  These  motions  in  the 
bodies  of  d(H*a])rtat(Hl  animals,  have  so  much  the  aj)pearancc  of  being 
tin*  result  of  jHTCc'ption  and  volition,  that  many  have  found  it 
impossibh*  to  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that  pain  is  still  felt, 
and  that  the  struggles  of  the  animal  are  the  result  of  it.  The 
sensitive  ])lant  shrinks  from  an  injury,  lias  it  jHTception  The 
tlv-catcher  j)lant  close's  n]M»n  the  insect.  lias  it  volition  ?  In 
eliseascs  and  injuries  of  the  spine  in  man,  the  lejjs  sometimes 
iH'come  ])araly/AHl.  In  this  state,  the  patient  can  neither  feel  nor 
move  them.  Yet  if  the  sole  of  the  foot  be  pricked,  the  leg  is 
drawn  awav,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  owner,  who  has  not 
felt  any  ])ain  nor  willinl  any  movement.  Motions  in  animals  are 
not,  then'fon',  alwavs  the  ix'sult  of  volition,  but  mav  be  excift'd 
from  irithout. 

The  nervous  ct'utres  of  invertebrate  animals,  and  those  which 


pn'side  over  the  organic  function  of  the  higher  animals,  including 
man,  are  (’ailed  (jamj/ia. 

A  ganglion  is  a  small  body  made  up  of  globular  corpusoules, 
and  its  chief  function  seems  to  be  the  generation  of  nervous  force, 
of  which  force  it  is  also  the  recejitacle.  When  an  impression  is 
telegraphed  to  it  by  a  smsific  nerve-tibre  (for  every  nerve  is  made 
up  of  a  grt'at  many  fibres,  and  each  fibre  has  its  appropriate  work,) 
the  imjiression,  acting  lus  upm  a  key-lniard  in  the  ganglion, 
liluTates  some  of  the  accnmulated  nervous  fonv  along  the  projK'r 
motifir  nerve-fibi*e,  and  thus  reaching  the  muscle,  the  iKH'essary 
motion  is  priHluced. 

I  fH'h'rrr  all  [jaitijlm  to  anroascioaa  nrrrou^  rrnfns  / 


This  is  easily  said,  but,  if  it  Ih'  true,  it  turns  into  foolishness 


millions  of  pages  of  Knglish  literatim'.  It  deprives  half  the 
animal  kingdom  of  consciousness,  and  iwliices  the  whole  of  the 


acts  of  the  invi'rtebrata'  to  the  character  of  tluKse  which  a  dei'upi- 
tated  frog  W(»uld  perform — physical  nervous  actions. 

I  shall  now  luxH’eiHl  to  show  my  n'asons  for  lielieving  that  all 
thosi'  animals  wiio  have  no  brains,  and  only  ganglionic  systems  of 
nerves,  havi'  no  i\msi’iousness,  and,  conseipiently.  ai\'  ineajiablo  of 
fivling  pain. 

Amnnds  have  luvn  classifiiHl  aivording  to  the  character  of  their 
nervous  systems,  lus  follows : — 


1st.  Acrita  (a,  priv. ;  Kpieu),  to  discern.)  nnimals  having  no  distinct 
nen’ous  svstom. 

2nd.  Nematonecra  n  threa(.l;  Ntipoi,  a  ucn’c.)  animals 

whose  ner>'ons  systems  ci^usist  only  of  nen'ous  threads. 
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HomOGANOLIATA  (o/xo?,  like  ;  yay^Xlov,  a  ganglion,)  animals 
having  ganglionic  nervous  centres  arranged  in  two  parallel  lines 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  body. 

4th.  Heterogaxgliata  (crcpos,  dissimilar;  yayyXiov,  a  ganglion,) 
animals  hatdng  ganglionic  nervous  centres  variously  distributed 
through  the  body. 

5th.  Vertebrata,  animals  possessing  brains  and  spinal  cords, 
including  lishes,  reptiles,  birds  and  mammalia. 

**«>*«* 

Lot  us  begin  by  endeavouring  to  determine  the  presence  or 
absence  of  pain  in  the  first  diWsion  under  this  classification.  We 
shall  find  some  of  them  to  present  fewer  indications  of  sensation 
than  can  be  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  sponges,  “  contact 
however  rude,  excites  no  movement  or  contraction  which  might 
indicate  its  being  jierceived ;  no  torture  has  ever  elicited  from  them 
an  intimation  of  sutlering ;  they  have  been  pinched  with  forceps, 
lacerated  in  all  directions,  bored  ^^^th  hot  irons,  and  attacked  with 
the  most  energetic  chemical  stimuli,  without  shrinking,  or 
t'xhibiting  the  remotest  appearance  of  sensibility.”*  In  the  class 
of  Polyps,  we  have  animals  showing  more  signs  of  life,  but  still 
the  power  of  tolerating  and  existing  after  the  most  extensive 
mutilations. 

‘‘  If  the  body  of  a  hydra,  or  frcsh-w’ater  polyp,  be  halved  in  any 
direction,  each  half  in  a  short  time  grows  up  to  a  perfect  hydra ;  if 
it  is  cut  into  four,  or  eight,  or  even  minced  into  forty  pieces,  each 
continues  alive,  and  develops  a  new  animal,  which  is  itself  capable  of 
l>eing  multiplied  in  the  same  extraoniinary  manner.  If  the  section 
is  made  long-ways,  so  as  to  divide  the  body  into  two  or  more  slips, 
connei'ted  merely  by  the  tail,  they  are  speedily  resoldered,  hke  some 
heroes  of  fairly  tale,  into  one  perfect  whole  ;  as,  if  the  pieces  are 
kept  asunder,  each  will  become  a  polyp  ;  and  thus  we  may  have 
two  or  several  polyps  with  only  one  tail  between  them ;  but  if  the 
sections  lie  made  in  the  contrary  direction,  from  the  tail  towards  the 
tontacula,  you  pivduce  a  monster  with  two  or  more  bodies  and  one 
head.  If  the  U  niacula — the  organs  by  wliich  they  take  their  prey, 
and  on  which  their  existence  might  seem  to  depend — are  cut  away, 
they  are  reproduced,  and  the  lopt-otf  parts  remain  not  long  without 
a  new  Ixidy.  If  only  two  or  three  tentacula  are  embraced  in  the 
section,  tlie  result  is  the  same ;  and  a  single  tentaculnm  will  serve 
tor  the  evolution  of  a  complete  creature.  When  a  piece  is  cut  out 
ot  the  body,  the  wound  speedily  heals,  and,  as  if  excited  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  knife,  young  polyps  sprout  from  the  wound  more 
abundantly,  and  in  preference  to  unscarred  parts ;  when  a  polyp  is 
introduced  by  the  tail  into  another  body,  the  two  unite  and  form  one 


*  G.  Rrmer  Jones,  p.  20. 
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individual,  and  when  a  head  is  lopt  off,  it  may  safely  be  engrafted  on 
the  body  of  any  other  which  may  chance  to  want  one.  You  may 
slit  the  animal  up,  and  lay  it  out  flat  like  a  membrane,  with  impunity  ; 
nay,  it  may  be  turned  inside  out,  so  that  the  stomachal  surface  shall 
become  the  epidermous,  and  yet  continue  to  live  and  enjoy^itself.”"* 

The  sea  anemone,  also,  which  belongs  to  this  division,  whoso 
tentacula  appear  to  possess  such  exquisite  sensibility,  can  scarcely 
be  killed  by  any  amount  of  mutilation. 

“  They  may  be  kept  without  food  for  a  year ;  they  may  bo 
immersed  in  water  hot  enough  to  blister  their  skins,  or  frozen  in  a 
mjiss  of  iee,  and  again  thawed ;  and  they  may  be  placed  within  tho 
exhausted  receiver  of  the  air-pump  without  being  deprived  of  life,  or 
disabled  from  resuming  their  usual  functions  when  placed  in  a  favour¬ 
able  situation.  If  the  tentacula  are  clipped,  they  soon  begin  to  bud 
anew,  and  if  cut  aw.ay,  they  grow  again  ;  so  that  it  seems  these 
reproductions  might  extend  as  far,  or  be  as  often  repeated  as  patience 
or  curiosity  would  admit.  If  cut  through  the  middle  transversely, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  body,  will,  after  a  time,  produce  new 
tentacula,  pretty  nearly  as  they  were  before  the  operation ;  while  the 
upper  portion  swallows  food  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  permitting 
it  indeed  at  first  to  come  out  at  the  opposite  end,  just  as  a  man’s 
head,  Ixjing  cut  off,  would  let  out  at  the  neck  the  bit  taken  in  at  tho 
mouth,  but  which  it  soon  learns  to  retain  and  digest  in  a  proper 
manner.  In  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  the  upper  half,  instead  of 
healing  up  into  a  new  basis,  actually  produced  another  mouth  and 
tentacula  ;  so  that  an  animal  was  formed  which  caught  its  prey,  and 
fed  at  both  ends  at  the  same  time !  If,  again,  the  section  of  tho 
body  is  made  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  so  as  almost  to  divide  it 
into  two  halves,  the  halves  unite  in  a  few  days.  If  the  section  is 
complete,  two  perfect  individuals  is  the  result ;  and,  to  complete  tho 
wonder,  if  tho  body  bo  torn  away,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  base 
remain,  from  this  fragment  a  new  offspring  will  rise  up  to  occupy  the 
place  of  its  parent. ”t 

This  indestructibility  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  increased 
animal  \dtality  which  the  polype,  or  anemone,  may  be  supposed 
to  possess,  and  which  enables  them  to  bear  a  shock,  w  hich,  in  tho 
higher  animals  undergoing  similar  mutilations,  would  prove  rapidly 
fatal,  for,  under  some  circumstances,  they  may  be  readily  killed. 
A  little  w  ater  wall  destroy  all  signs  of  life  in  the  anemone 
in  a  few  short  minutes.  The  tolerance  of  mutilation  in  these 
animals,  seems  rather  to  resemble  the  patient  endurance  of  a  tree, 
which  may  be  cut  dowai  to  the  ground,  and  yet  wall  not  die. 


*  Dr.  Johnson's  British  Zoophytos.  f  Ibid, 
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But  it  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the  division  Acrita. 
Pain  must  be  impossible  to  animals  who  have  no  nervous  system, 
nor  any  organs  of  sense ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  what 
use  it  could  be  to  them,  when  we  consider  how  little  they  would 
have  the  power  of  escaping  from  it,  and  how  very  slightly  their 
vitality  is  affected  by  the  most  extensive  mutilations. 

In  the  next  division,  Nematoneuray  wo  arrive  at  a  set  of  animals 
possessing  nervous  cords,  but  in  which  no  nervous  centres  have 
l)cen  satisfactorily  made  out.  The  star-fishes  are  examples  of  this 
division. 

The  nervous  system  of  a  star-fish  consists  of  a  simple  circular 
cord,  which  runs  round  the  mouth  of  the  animal ;  from  this  ring, 
three  delicate  filaments  are  given  off  opposite  to  each  ray :  one  of 
these  proceeds  to  the  locomotive  suckers,  and  the  other  two  supply 
the  viscera.  No  nerv’ous  centres  have  been  discovered.  Let  us 
now  see  what  signs  of  pain  can  be  discovered  in  this  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom. 

The  Gray  Brittle-Star,  when  laid  hold  of,  breaks  up  into  little 
pieces  -with  wonderful  facility,  each  fragment  of  an  arm  also 
breaking  itself  up  into  smaller  pieces  ;  and  frequently,  when  one 
of  these  creatures  is  seized,  in  a  moment  its  arms  are  all  gone, 
and  nothing  but  the  disc,  or  body,  is  left  in  the  hand.  These 
aims,  however,  are  reproduced  ;  so  that  a  star-fish  may  be  found 
\^ith  only  one  arm  and  four  little  ones  budding.  Mr.  Forbes, 
speaking  of  a  large  star-fish,  the  Lingthorn,  says,  it  is  wonderful 
the  power  this  animal  possesses,  not  merely  of  casting  its  arms 
away  entire,  but  of  breaking  them  into  little  pieces  with  great 
rapidity.  ‘‘  The  first  time,’’  he  says,  I  ever  took  one  of  these 
creatures,  I  succeeded  in  getting  it  into  the  boat  entire.  Never 
haMng  seen  one  before,  and  quite  unconscious  of  its  suicidal  powers, 
I  spread  it  out  on  a  rovdng-bench,  the  better  to  admire  its  form 
and  colours.  On  attempting  to  remove  it  for  preservation,  to  my 
horror  and  disappointment,  I  found  only  an  assemblage  of  rejected 
members.  My  conservative  endeavours  were  all  neutralized  by 
its  destructive  exertions,  and  it  is  now  badly  represented  in  my 
cabinet  by  an  armless  disc  and  a  discless  arm.  Next  time  I  went 
to  dredge  on  the  same  spot,  determined  not  to  be  cheated  out  of 
a  specimen  in  such  a  way  a  second  time,  I  brought  with  me  a 
bucket  of  cold  fresh  water,  to  which  article  star-fishes  have  a  great 
antipathy.  As  I  expected,  a  Lingthorn  came  up  in  the  dredge — 
a  most  gorgeous  specimen.  As  it  does  not  generally  break  up 
before  it  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  cautiously  and 
anxiously  I  sunk  my  bucket  to  a  level  with  the  dredge’s  mouth, 
and  proceeded  in  the  most  gentle  manner  to  introduce  the  lung- 
thorn  to  the  purer  element.  Whether  the  cold  air  was  too  much 
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for  him,  or  the  sight  of  the  bucket  too  terrific,  I  know  not ;  hut  in 
a  moment  he  proceeded  to  dissolve  his  corporation,  and  at  evcr\’ 
mesh  of  the  dredge  his  fragments  were  seen  escaping.”  * 

Surely  this  process  of  self-mutilation  would  be  sufficient  to 
prove  the  absence,  of  pain  in  those  animals  ;  but  there  is  still  fur¬ 
ther  evidence. 

Professor  T.  Il\Tner  Jones,  says  : — ‘‘  We  have  frequently,  when 
examining  these  animals  in  a  living  state — that  is,  when  they  were 
crawling  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  con¬ 
fined— cut  off  with  scissors  successive  portions  of  the  dorsal  covering 
of  the  body,  so  as  to  expose  the  visceral  ca\dty ;  but  so  far  from 
the  rest  of  the  animal  appearing  to  be  conscious  of  the  mutilations, 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  suffering  was  visible :  the  suckers, 
placed  immediately  beneath  the  injured  part,  were  invariably  re¬ 
tracted  ;  but  all  the  rest,  even  in  the  same  ray,  still  continued 
their  action,  as  though  perfectly  devoid  of  participation  in  any 
suffering  caused  by  the  injury  inflicted.”t 

It  would  be  useless  to  search  further  for  e\ddences  of  pain  in 
this  division.  It  would  be  difficult  to  localize  the  faculty  of  per- 
cej)tion  in  animals  whose  nervous  systems  consist  only  of  a  number 
of  nervous  threads,  destitute  of  any  ganglionic  enlargements  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  nervous  centres.  And  it  would  be  hard  to 
show  what  use  pain  could  be  to  animals  who  shatter  themselves 
into  pieces  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

c  now  arrive  at  a  most  important  and  extensive  di\dsion,  the 
UomoijamjUata^  which  includes  worms,  insects,  and  crustaceans. 

Here  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  nervous  centres  distinctly 
existing,  and  generally  arranged  in  two  paralltd  lines.  And  now 
arises  a  question  worthy  of  particular  attention. 

Are  the  small  nervous  masses  which  we  find  distributed  over 
the  bodies  of  animals  of  this  division,  conscious  or  unconscious 
nervous  centres  Have  they  the  fa(*ulty  only  of  receinng  im¬ 
pressions,  and  regulating  the  actions  ]>roduced  by  these  impressions, 
or  are  they  indued  with  the  power  of  perceiving,  remembering, 
judging,  and  willing? 

Hut  this  question  becomes  wider  and  more  important  when  we 
remember  that  it  involves  the  next  division  also.  The  hetero- 
gangliata  have  the  same  ganglionic  nervous  centres  as  the  homo- 
gangliata ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  foniier  they  arc 
scattered  instead  of  being  arranged  symmetrically. 

We  have  presiding  over  the  organic  functions  of  our  own  bodies 
a  large  number  of  ganglia,  or  nervous  centres,  which  act  indepen¬ 
dently  and  even  in  spite  of  us.  Is  any  one  ready  to  admit,  that 

•  **  History  of  British  Star- Fishes.*' 
t  “  The  Animal  Kingdom.’* 
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because  ho  has  certain  nervous  masses  in  his  body  receiving  im 


pressions  and  originating  motions,  that  eacli  of 
masses  is  a  conscious  and  intelligent  individual  ? 


these  nervous 
No ;  very  few 


would  grant  this.  It  seems  to  be  a  fixed  law,  that  actions  which 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual,  are  performed  without 
pain.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  were  the  human  heart  as  sen¬ 
sible  as  the  hand 't  If  it  were  injured,  we  could  not  moderate  its 
movements  so  as  to  enable  it  to  rest.  Pain  could  have  been  of 


no  use  here.  The  heart,  therefore,  has  been  so  constructed,  that 


it  may  actually  be  touched  without  the  knowledge  of  its  owner. 

I  believe  that  the  actions  of  the  animals  now  under  con 


sideration,  all  have  their  origin  from  without,  and  that  they  are 
as  much  under  the  control  of  immutable  laws  as  the  planets  are. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  it  would  be  as  unjust  to  punish  with  pain 
a  moth  which  Hies  into  the  candle,  as  it  would  bo  to  imprison  a 
fly  for  stealing  sugar.  Besides,  these  nervous  centres  are  distri¬ 
buted  in  different  parts  of  these  animals,  and  each  presides  over 
a  separate  function.  If  each  of  these  had  a  consciousness  and  a 
will,  what  ([uarrelling  there  might  be !  Again,  in  the  common 
earth-worm,  a  string  of  these  nervous  centres  run  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  animars  body.  A"ow,  in  which  of  all  these  gang- 
liie  does  the  conscious  I  reside  ;  for,  if  you  cut  it  in  two,  one- 
half  walks  one  way,  and  the  other  half  another ;  each  portion 
becoming  a  perfect  animal.  Xay,  if  you  cut  it  into  four  pieces  the 
same  takes  place ;  and  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  a  worm  (Lum^ 
hrlcm  carie(j<(tus)  was  divided  into  twenty-six  ])arts,  almost  all  of 
which  reproduced  the  head  and  tail,  and  became  so  many  dis¬ 
tinct  individuals. 


But  a])art  from  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  gangliae,  let 
us  S(‘e  what  jiroof  we  can  obtain,  from  the  actions  of  these  animals, 
to  induce  us  to  believe  that  they  suffer  pain. 

No  one  doubts  the  result  of  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  fish,  rep¬ 
tile,  bird,  or  mammalian  ;  but  let  him  decapitate  a  snail,  and  what 
is  the  result  The  entire  head,  with  eyes  and  antennm,  are 
speedily  reproduced.  The  head  of  the  fresh- water  naiad  has  been 
cut  off  seven  times,  and  a  fresh  one  has  been  formed.  From  this 
it  IS  evident,  that  the  ganglim  in  the  head  of  these  creatures  are 
not,  as  in  the  vertebrata,  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life  in 
the  individual.  This  reproduction  of  parts  resembles  rather  the 
vegetable  than  the  animal  kingdom.  In  vertebrata'  animals,  we 
have  reproduction  of  fluids  and  epidermis,  but  anything  like  the 
re-generation  of  important  organs  is  never  seen.  The  nervous 
centres  m  the  heads  of  insects,  have  been  dignified  by  some  writers 
with  the  title  of  hrainsy  but  it  is  evident  that  they  have  no  right 
to  be  so  called.  Colonel  Pringle  could  keep  decapitated  dragon- 
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flies  for  four  and  six  months  alive,  but  he  could  not  keep  those 
with  their  heads  on  alive  more  than  a  few  days.  The  dragon-fly, 
which  has  been  called  the  **  eagle  ’’  of  the  insect  tribe,  so  perfect 
is  he  in  form  and  flight,  gives  no  evidence  of  his  capability  of 
suffering.  If  hi^  tail  be  put  into  his  mouth,  lie  will  eat  off  and 
devour  as  many  of  the  terminal  segments  of  his  body  as  he  can 
reach.  If  this  operation  caused  pain,  surely  the  animal  would 
not  continue  it;  but  so  little  is  it  aware  of  anvihing  unusual 
having  hajipened,  that  on  being  liberated,  it  >^11  Hy  oft*  briskly  in 
search  of  other  prey.  8o  evidently  insensible  to  pain  is  the  dragon¬ 
fly,  that  it  will  eat  freely  wliile  confined  by  a  pin  through  its  body. 
It  is  curious  how  little  the  gangliated  animals  seem  to  be  affected 
by  having  pins  run  through  their  bodies.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  practical  entomologists,  that  large  moths  found  asleep 
during  the  day-time,  may  be  pinned  to  the  trunks  of  trees  ^\4thout 
their  appearing  to  suffer  such  a  degree  of  pain  as  even  to  awake 
them.  It  is  only  on  the  a])proach  of  evening  twilight  that  they 
seek  to  free  themselves.  A  mite  has  lived  eleven  weeks  trans¬ 
fixed  on  a  point  for  microscopical  investigation.  The  feet  and 
antenna)  of  a  locust  have  been  in  full  play  for  five  months, 
although  the  animars  abdomen  was  filled  with  cotton  wool,  and  a 
stout  j)in  was  stuck  through  its  thorax.’’  Mr.  Howell  gives  an 
account  of  a  carnivorous  beetle  which  had  been  loosely  confined 
in  a  case  of  foreign  insects,  which  managed  to  get  loose,  and,  ^\'ith 
the  j)iii  through  its  body,  walked  about  and  devoured  the  other 
specimens.  Kirby  also  relates  a  similar  case.  The  truth  of  the 
(juotation  from  Shakspeare,  which  is  so  often  brought  forward  to 
show  that  beetles  feel  as  acutely  as  giants,  even  if  it  meant  what 
these  witers  would  wish  it,  receives  a  complete  denial  from  the 
fact  related  by  Mr.  Rowell. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  independent  action  of  each  ganglion,  that 
some  of  the  animals  under  consideration  can  be  divided  into  two 
or  more  pieces  without  causing  instant  death.  If  the  centipede  in 
motion  be  divided  into  several  portions,  each  fragment  goes 
marching  on  as  if  nothing  had  taken  place.  In  which  of  these 
moving  jneces  docs  the  consciousness  reside,  and  where  the  volition 
which  regulates  the  motion  of  each  ?  A  wasp  which  has  been  cut 
into  two  pieces,  will  eat  with  one  half,  and  sting  with  the  other.  A 
leech  may  be  cut  through  the  middle  while  it  is  feeding,  without 
disturbing  it  sufficiently,  to  make  it  discontinue  its  meal ;  and  there 
is  a  vulgar  idea,  that  a  leech,  so  operated  upon,  will  do  the  work  of 
twelve,  as  it  can  never  get  full.  If  a  leech  is  cut  in  two  in  the 
water,  each  half  swims  away,  or,  if  its  head  and  tail  be  cut  off, 
the  middle  portion  will  live  for  months. 

If  we  go  liigher  iu  the  scale,  we  still  can  find  no  evidence  of 
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pain.  Crabs  and  lobsters  throw  off  their  claws  at  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  and  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  star-fishes,  the  discarded  members  are  soon  replaced  by  new 
ones.  “  It  may  be  asked,’’  says  ^Ir.  Rowell,  **  of  what  use  can 
the  sense  of  pain  be  to  any  of  the  crustaceous  tribes  ?  They  are 
coated  in  armour  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  all  minor  enemies, 
and  if  thus  got  into  the  power  of  an  enemy  strong  enough  to  crush 
through  their  shells,  of  what  use  can  the  sense  of  pain  be  to  them  ?” 

But  indeed  what  good  effect  can  pain  have  on  any  animal  unless 
it  can  not  only  perceive  it,  but  remember  it,  and  profit  by  the 
experience  of  it  ?  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the 
invertebrate  animals  do  neither  remember  nor  act  from  experience. 
The  water  tiger  will  seize  a  small  piece  of  stick,  if  it  is  moved 
near  it,  and  however  often  we  rejieat  the  experiment,  it  will  still  do 
the  same — experience  never  teaching  it  that  the  hard  wood  is  not 
a  soft  tadpole.  The  bluebottle  fly  will  continue  to  bum])  his  head 
against  a  pane  of  glass  all  day,  without  learning  the  futility  of  his 
attempts;  and  the  unhappy  moth  ivi/l  always  fly  into  the  candle, 
and,  unlike  a  burnt  child,  will  not  dread  the  fire. 

If  we  find  these  animals,  then,  unable  to  retain,  combine,  and 
make  future  use  of  impressions  from  without,  of  what  use  is  it 
their  receiving  them  at  all  ?  “  The  first  thing  they  do,”  says  a 

writer  in  Blackwood,  ‘‘  is  as  perfect  as  the  last.  They  never  profit 
from  experience ;  and  as  all  knowledge,  except  that  of  the  pure 
intellect,  comes  from  experience,  therefore  can  they  accumulate  no 
knowledge  ;  but  ^vithout  knowledge,  it  follows,  that  they  can  have 
no  will,  and  so  that  their  supposed  instinctive  actions  cannot  be  the 
result  of  choice,  but  must  be  the  result  of  an  exterior  agency.”  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  explain  how  the  actions  of  ganglionic 
animals  are  originated,  but  I  believe,  like  the  rational  actions  in 
the  case  of  the  decapitated  frog,  the  cause  is  from  without.  They 
seem  to  be  governed  by  the  strict  and  immutable  laws  which  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  power  of  the  animal  to  disobey,  and  they 
discover  so  much  ingenuity  and  intelligence,  that  one  glance  of 
the  nervous  organism  of  the  animal,  proclaims  them  to  have  an 
origin  external.  The  actions  of  these  animals  are  too  clever  to  have 
originated  in  the  little  unprotected  ganglion  which  lies  in  their 
heads ;  they  are  many  of  them  even  too  ingenious  to  have  been 
elaborated  in  the  fully-developed  and  well-protected  brain  of  man, 

.  arrived  at  the  highest  and  most  important 

division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  Vertehrata.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  we  find  animals  possessing  true  brains,  though  in  fishes 
and  reptiles  these  organs  are  in  a  very  rudimentary  state,  and  the 
cerebral  masses  which  represent  the  seat  of  intelligence  in  man  are 
very  imperfectly  developed.  But  that  they  do  exist  is  beyond 
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doubt.  Now,  therefore,  for  the  first  time,  I  helievT,  pain,  thou^li  in 
a  very  low  degree,  is  felt.  “  Pain,^'  says  I’rofessor  J.  liymer 
Jones,  “depends  on  the  development  of  the  encephalic  masses ; 
and,  consequently,  as  this  part  of  the  nervous  system  becomes 
more  perfect,  the,  power  of  feeling  painful  impressions  increases  in 
the  same  ratio;  or,  in  other  words,  inasmuch  as  the  strength, 
activity,  and  intelligence  of  an  animal,  by  which  it  can  escape 
from  pain,  depends  u|>on  the  perfection  of  the  brain,  so  does  the 
perception  of  torture  depend  u])on  the  condition  of  the  same  organ.^* 
As  the  brains  in  fishes  are  so  rudimentary  in  their  character,  we 
should  expect  to  find  this  class  of  animais  little  susceptible  of 
pain.  And  this  is  really  the  case.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
fishes  have  any  sense  of  touch  anywhere  except  in  the  lips,  and  in 
those  vermiform  processes  which  hang  from  the  mouth. 

Trout  are  often  caught  with  the  hooks  in  their  mouths  which 
they  have  only  carried  off  a  short  time  before.  Byron,  fancying 
that  fishes  felt  as  acutely  tis  men,  satirizes  Walton  thus : — 

‘*The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  j^ullet 
Should  have  a  hook,  with  a  trout  to  pull  it.” 

But  no  man  would  continue  his  meal  with  a  barbed  hook  in  his 
throat — a  small  fish  bone  is  sufficient  to  stop  him  most  efl’ectually. 
No  comparison  can  be  made,  then,  between  the  pain  which  men 
and  fishes  experience  on  receiving  a  similar  injury. 

Some  fishes  arc  extremely  tenacious  of  life  ;  bream  may  be 
packed  in  snow,  and  ])reserved  alive  for  a  considerable  time.  Carp 
have  been  frozen  in  a  mass  of  ice  so  hard  as  to  require  an  axe  to 
extricate  them,  and  yet  they  have  recovered  on  being  thawed.  The 
shark  can  with  difficulty  be  killed  by  any  amount  of  injury ;  and 
the  length  of  time  physical  nervous  actions  will  go  on  m  skinned 
and  minutely-divided  eels  is  proverbial. 

lleptiles,  though  higher  in  the  scale,  show  a  tenacity  of  life 
even  greaU'r  than  in  fishes.  The  brain,  however,  is  more  deve- 
lojx?d,  and  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  increased  in  size.  From 
the  nature  of  the  integument  of  this  class  of  animals,  the  sense  of 
touch  must  be  extremely  imperfect,  and  indeed  the  little  notice 
thus  taken  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  them,  seems  to  prove  how 
very  slightly  they  are  conscious  of  any  painful  sensation. 

Frogs,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  animals,  have  ever  been 
the  victims  of  physiologists.  It  is  comforting  to  think  how  little 
they  seem  capable  of  suffering.  In  these  animals,  it  seems  certain 
that  “  the  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension,”  for  a  frog  \^dll 
cr}"  out  when  pursued  by  a  snake,  but  will  allow  itself  to  be 
gradually  drawn  into  the  stomach  of  this  animal,  although  still 
alive,  without  a  struggle.  Mr.  Howell  says,  they  will  cry  out  if  a 
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stick,  or  a  scj’thc,  or  anything  resembling  a  snake,  approaches 
them.  He  saw  a  man  mowing  p*ass  where  frogs  were  abundant, 
and  he  noticed  that  the  frogs  which  were  wounded  remained  quite 
quiet,  while  those  which  the  sejihe  only  appre^ached,  screamed 
lustily.  As  these  creatures  arc  very  prolific,  have  but  little  or 
no  means  of  defence,  and  are  generally  too  slow  to  escape  their 
enemies,  a  Wolent  death  is  to  most  of  them  unavoidable,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  a  sense  of  pain  from  mutilation  would  be  an  infliction.’’ 
Xrfrh  arc  also  ver}'  tolerant  of  injuries — a  newt  with  its  heart  cut 
out,  will  swim  about  and  execute  its  usual  functions  for  forty-eight 
hours.  It  has  the  ])ower  of  reproducing  parts  and  joints,  of  which 
it  has  been  depiived,  and  even  an  eye ;  the  tail  and  feet  have  been 
known  to  replace  themselves  six  times  in  the  course  of  one  summer, 
so  that  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  new  bones  were  reproduced. 
If  the  head  of  the  water  newt  be  removed,  the  trunk  remains 
standing  on  its  feet,  and  turns  on  being  touched. 

Snahrs  seem  little  susceptible  of  pain.  The  slow- worm,  if 
pursued,  with  a  sudden  jerk  breaks  itself  into  two  pieces.  The 
tail  end  it  leaves  wrigghng  about  to  attract  the  attention  of  its 
enemy,  while  the  head  and  remaining  part  of  its  body  glides  into 
a  place  of  security ;  the  tail,  thus  discarded,  has  been  noticed  to 
remain  in  motion  for  five  hours.  The  brain  of  a  tortoise  may  be 
abstracted,  and  still  the  animal  will  wander  about  for  months  with 
closed  eyes  feeling  its  way,  and  a  tortoise  whose  head  has  been 
completely  taken  off,  has  survived  the  operation  twcnfy-thrcc 
days. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that,  although  the  brains  of  reptiles  arc 
more  developed  than  those  of  fishes,  they  have  not  yet  that  impor¬ 
tant  relation  to  the  life  of  the  indiddual  which  the  brains  of  the 
warm-blooded  birds  and  mammalians  have.  This  inferior  condition 
of  the  nervous  system  well  tallies  with  the  small  amount  of 
sensibility  which  we  discover. 

In  birds  the  brain  shows  considerable  increase  of  development, 
but  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  still  destitute  of  the  convolu¬ 
tions  which  arc  to  be  found  in  mammalians.  The  sense  of  touch 
must  be  very  imperfect  in  birds,  as  their  bodies  arc  covered  with 
feathers,  and  their  limbs  with  homy  scales.  Tukc  as  in  fishes,  the 
eye  seems  to  be  the  most  important  sense,  and  seems  to  exist  in 
them  in  greater  perfection  than  in  man.  Birds  may  he  deprived 
of  their  brains,  and  kept  alive  for  more  than  a  year  by  artificial 
feeding.  This  fact  proves  the  inferiority  of  their  nervous  systems, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence,  we  should  expect  to  find  them  pos¬ 
sessing  less  sensibility  than  mammalians.  This  is  the  case,  and 
has  been  well  illustrated  by  the  writer  of  the  article.  Animal 
Kingdom,  in  the  ‘‘  Cyclopaedia  Britannica.”  He  says,  that  he  has 
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seen  a  turtle-dove  which  was  so  severely  lacerated  by  a  cat,  that 
the  contents  of  its  stomach  were  torn  out.  The  painfully  excited 
sympathy  of  those  who  had  long  cherished  the  gentle  creature 
was,  however,  in  a  great  measure  allayed  by  seeing  the  bird  im- 
m(‘diately  afterwards  proceed  to  pick  up  the  fresh  grains  of  barley, 
which,  until  the  wound  was  sewn  up,  continued  to  fall  from  its 
pouch.  Xo  human  being,  however  hungry  he  was,  would  proceed 
to  cat  under  similar  circumstances.  Even  in  mammalians,  the 
sensation  of  ])ain  seems  not  to  be  felt  with  the  intensity  it  is  by 
man,  although  their  nervous  systems  approach  his  so  nearly  in 
resemblance. 

In  judging  of  the  amount  of  pain  an  animal  suffers,  we  must 
not  be  guided  by  the  amount  of  cries  and  struggles  which  take 
place.  If  the  brain  of  a  dog  or  a  rabbit  be  removed,  it  still  lives, 
l)ut  lies  as  if  in  a  deej)  sleej).  All  sensation  is  completely  annihi¬ 
lated  ;  vet  loud  sounds  will  rouse  the  animal,  and  if  the  skin  is 
injured  in  any  way,  it  will  shriek  and  attempt  to  defend  itself. 

All  these,  however,  are  merely  physical  nervous  actions,  and  arc 
not  the  result  of  pain,  but  resemble  the  motion  of  tlie  decapitated 
frog.  A  hare  caught  in  a  net,  will  utter  loud  cries,  but  remains 
quite  quiet  if  woundiHl  ever  so  badly,  so  that  it  can  only  get  away. 
Pigs  make  a  gi’cat  noise,  however  carefully  they  arc  handled.  In 
fact,  animals  seem  to  adopt  the  sensible  plan  of  crying  out  before 
they  are  hurt,  and  not  afterwards,  when  the  mischief  is  done. 
Struggles  are  not  always  the  result  of  jiaiii.  The  tail  of  the  slow- 
wonn,  which  wriggles  for  five  hours,  feels  no  pain.  Convulsions 
arc  the  result  of  insensibility,  and  arc  caused  by  the  mind  losing 
its  control  over  the  muscles.  From  observation,  we  cannot  hel]) 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  even  the  mammalians  do  not  suffer 
jiain  as  man  does.  I  )ormicc,  rats,  and  monkeys,  eat  their  tails 
with  as  much  zest  as  some  of  us  do  our  finger-nails.  Horses  will 
still  hobble  about  and  fe('d,  fiftcT  th(‘ir  legs  have  been  frightfully 
mutilated ;  and  hundreds  of  other  instances  might  be  brought 
forward  to  illustrate  this  point.  Put  that  these  animals  do  suffer 
])ain,  is  sliown  by  the  merciful  provision  which  induces  those  which 
j)rey  on  others  to  put  the  capturc'd  animal  to  death  in  the  quickest 

i)ossiblc  manner.  The  heaa  or  neck  is  always  the  point  attacked, 
low  different  is  this  from  what  mav  be  observed  ainoim  inverte- 

«»  o 

brate  animals,  and  how  significant  the  fact !  Among  a  class  of 
animals  which  scarcely  can  be  killed,  death  must  be  prolonged 
and  ling(‘ring.  If  they  suffered  pain  Jis  the  vertebrate  animals 
do,  would  there  not  also  be  some  proHsion  made  for  their  speedy  | 
death  ? 

Having  so  far  considered  the  amount  of  pain  endured  by  animals  | 
of  the  different  divisions,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  uses  of  pain,  j 
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The  feelings  Imvc  been  di\ided  into  sentiments  and  sensations. 
Tt  is  the  disagreejible  portion  of  the  latter  Ave  have  to  do  Avith  ;  for 
Ave  must  ineliide  iind('r  the  Avord  pain,  eA^ery  uii])leasant  sensation 
— the  strong  light,  the  harsh  sound,  the  disagreeable  taste,  the 
disgusting  smell,  all  painful  sensations  communicated  tbrougb  the 
orgJin  of  touch,  heat,  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  &c.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is,  and  AA’as  before  tlie  creation  of 
man,  one  of  the  seiTants  of  Iliniwdio  has  made  nothing  imperfect! 

The  office  of  Pain  k  to  protect  Life, 

Pain  is  the  mediator  betA\Ten  mind  and  body,  and  OATr  keeps 
the  former  informed  as  to  AAdiat  should  be  sought  andAvdiat  aA'oided 
for  the  benefit  of  the  latter. 

Pain  acts  perf^HaHively  and  imperafivehj.  PersnasiATly  by  the 
numerous  little  uneasy  sensations  AAdiich  arc  constantly  prompting 
us  to  action.  ImperatiATly  by  the  agony  AA'bich  causes  instant 
action.  For  example — if  a  person  has  to  sit  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  especially  if  the  seat  l)e  hard,  he  AA’ill  be  noticed  con¬ 
stantly  to  shift  his  position.  This  takes  place  in  compliance  Avith 
the  promptings  of  certain  uneasy  sensations  AA'hich  tell  him  that 
ho  has  been  pressing  sufficiently  long  on  one  portion  of  the  integu¬ 
ment.  If  these  promptings  AA'ere  not  attended  to,  inflammation 
AV’ould  come  on,  and  pain  AA’ould  then  act  imperatiA'cly  and  compel 
him  to  rnoAT.  Put  supposing  pain  to  bo  iiltogether  absent,  then 
there  AA’ould  be  nothing  to  ])reATnt  us  from  sitting  till  our  bones 
came  through ;  an  aAA'ful  state  of  matters  AAdiich  does  occur  in 
shiAo  ships,  Avhere  the  poor  A'ictims  are  packed  for  a  long  time  in 
a  sitting  posture  on  the  hard  decks. 

Pain  noATr  •  acts  imperatiA'ely  Avnthout  a  good  reason.  Its 
promjitings  arc  at  first  so  gentle  that  they  may  be  often  OA’cr- 
look(‘d.  Hunger  and  thirst  come  on  so  gradually  that  they  may 
1)0  (‘iidun'd  for  some  time  AAuthout  suffering.  There  are  many  nn- 
(‘asy  sensations  Avhich  are  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
without  ])r()ducing  actual  pain,  such  as  itching,  tickling,  pins  and 
needles,  i'tc. ;  but  if  a  portion  of  food  gets  into  the  windpipe,  ])ain 
interferes  promptly,  and  imperatiA^ely  the  offending  substance  is 
couglu'd  up,  and  the  person  rescued  from  death.  If  anything  hot 
IS  lifted  by  mistake,  pain  insists  u])on  the  hold  being  immediately 
relaxi'd,  and  thus  a  useful  hand  is  preserved. 

The  uses  of  pain  may  be  diAddea  into  Preventive y  Remedial,  and 
Refrihutire, 

The  preventive  use  of  pain  is  displayed  in  hundreds  of  different 
Avays.  A  strong  light,  or  the  long-continued  use  of  the  eye,  causes 
sufficient  pain  to  prevent  the  individual  from  injuring  so 
important  an  organ.  Disgusting  smells  have  the  effect  of 
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pro  von  tin"  iincloanlinoss ;  tlioy  make  us  avoid  unwholesome  food, 
impure  drinks,  and  pestilential  atmospheres.  The  sense  of  taste, 
teaches  us  what  not  to  cat ;  an  instance  of  the  necessitv  of 
which,  for  the  prevention  of  mischief,  we  here  give : — an  old 
woman  who  was  fast  failing,  gathering  a  salad  for  dinner, 
mixed  with  it  hy  mistake  some  monkshood.  She  and  her 
husband,  who  was  also  very  old,  both  ])artook  of  the  poisonous 
plant  and  died  a  few  hours  after.  From  extreme  age  they 
bad  lost  tbeir  sense  of  taste,  and  consequently  they  did  not 
discover  the  acrid  taste  which  was  recognised  by  the  young  female 
servant  in  tbeir  employ,  and  which  in  her  case  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  her  death. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  painful  sensation  of  hunger,  what  woidd 
prevent  laz}’  people  from  leading  a  life  of  idleness  ^  Heat  up  to  a 
certain  temperature  is  pleasant.  If  it  were  not  for  the  j)ain 
which  tc'lls  us  when  it  is  becoming  hannful  to  the  body,  what 
would  prevent  us  from  roasting  ourselves  I^eople  with  paralysed 
legs  have  been  known  to  burn  themselves  to  a  frightful  extent 
without  being  aware  of  it.  Dr.  Carpenter  gives  the  case?  of  a 
drovcT  who  ^^  ent  to  sleep  over  a  newly-lit  lime-kiln.  During  the 
night,  the  ])a.rt  of  the  brickwork  on  which  one  of  his  feet  rested, 
became  red  hot  and  burnt  it  into  a  cinder,  be  having  been  lulled 
into  unconsciousness  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  he  was 
awoke  in  the  morning,  unconscious  of  the  injury  he  had  received, 
he  placed  the  foot  to  the  ground,  and  it  crumbled  into  fragments. 
The  sens(‘  of  ])ain  was  annihilated  here,  and  consequently  there 
was  nothing  to  ])revent  the  occurrc'iice  of  the  injur}'.  Lord 
Karnes  recommends  parents  to  cut  the  fingers  of  their  children,  so 
that  having  once  felt  the  pain,  they  may  be  prevented  from 
inflicting  upon  themselves  more  serious  injuries  in  future.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  consequent  })ain,  it  would  be  delightful  occupation 
for  a  child,  instead  of  having  to  hack  sticks,  to  be  able  to  slice 
away  at  its  fingers.  Without  pain,  what  child  would  reach  ten 
years  of  age  with  a  perfect  finger  on  its  hands,  or  a  whole  bone  in 
its  body?  Under  the  present  order  of  things,  children  can  scarcely 
he  kept  from  breaking  tbeir  necks  daily.  If  pain  were  suspended, 
there  would  soon  be  scarcely  a  child  alive. 

It  has  been  w’isely  and  mercifully  pro\'ided,  that  the  external 
covering  of  man  shall  be  that  most  sensible  to  pain.  It  would 
have  been  a  useless  infliction  to  have  made  tne  deeper  parts 
(‘qually  sensitive,  as  nothing  from  without  can  injure  them 
without  having  first  affected  the  skin.  The  deeper  parts  are, 
however,  capable  of  receiving  injuries  without  the  skin  being 
involved,  and  in  these  cases,  such  as  concussions  and  sprains, 
pain  is  felt.  If  it  were  not  for  this  provision,  we  should  be 
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jumping  from  great  heights,  and  injuriously  straining  ourselves. 
There  would  be  little  protection  for  the  internal  organs  if  they 
alone  were  made  capable  of  being  pained.  Suppose  the  heart  to 
be  sensible,  and  the  skin  over  the  region  of  it  insensible  to  pain, 
the  skin,  if  wounded,  would  not  inform  the  individual  of  approach¬ 
ing  danger,  and  when  the  heart  itself  was  injured,  it  would  be  too 
late. 

IIow  necessary  is  it,  that  man  should  wear  a  robe  of  sensibility 
more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  when  we  consider  that 
lie  so  constantly  uses  fire,  edged  tools,  and  chemical  substances  ! 

A  corresjiondent  gives  the  following  practical  illustration  of  the 
use  of  pain  in  preventing  injuries: — “A  young  man,  a  parishioner 
of  mine,  a  blacksmith,  had  the  misfortune,  a  few  months  since, 
to  be  thrown  by  a  horse,  with  his  wrist  against  a  window,  and 
thereby  sever  the  chief  arteries.  He  is  now  well  enough  to  return 
to  his  work.  He  can  grasp  a  hammer  with  his  clenched  hand,* 
l)ut  cannot  take  up  things  with  his  finger  and  thumb.  Sensation 
is  almost  entirely  gone :  so  much  so,  that  he  only  discovers  that 
tliorns  are  deep  in  his  hand  by  lookintj  it  orer.  lie  ha])pened  to 
liave  the  skin  taken  clean  off,  but  only  discovered  it  by  the  sense 
of  sight;  and  he  tells  me,  that  this  is  very  awkward,  for  he  is 
afraid  of  pinching  or  burning  himself  while  at  his  work,  and  not 
linding  it  out  until  it  becomes  serious.’’ 

If  it  were  not  for  pain,  what  poor  man  would  wear  shoes,  or 
avoid  sharp  stones,  or,  in  fact,  have  a  foot  to  walk  wdth  at  all  ? 
If  scalding  soap-suds,  and  tea,  did  not  produce  pain,  what  state 
would  washerwomen’s  hands  and  throats  soon  be  in  ?  What 
person,  living  in  a  manufacturing  town,  amid  smoke  and  dust, 
w’ould  have  an  eye  to  see  wuth,  if  it  wnre  not  for  the  delicate 
membrane  which  instantly  informs  him  of  the  presence  of  some¬ 
thing  in  it  ?  The  offending  particles  wnuld  remain  unnoticed — 
inflammation  w’ould  be  set  up — the  transparent  structures  w'ould 
become  opaque,  and  the  eye  would  be  lost !  As  it  is,  the  least 
speck  of  dust  produces  motion  of  the  eyelids,  and  sots  at  liberty  a 
little  fountain  of  tears,  which  flow^s  over  the  surface  of  the  eye, 
iiiid  wmshes  everything  aw’ay. 

That  the  amount  of  suffering  employed  for  the  prevention  of 
injuries  is  not  too  great,  may  be  easily  showm.  ^lany  persons 
will  at  any  time,  for  mere  amusement,  run  pins  into  their  legs  ; 
savages  tatoo  themselves,  although  the  operation  is  acknowdedged 
to  be  a  very  tedious  and  painful  one ;  ladies  suffer  their  ears  to 
be  pierced,  and,  to  improve  their  personal  appearance,  w’ill  suffer 
great  inconvenience ;  and  ho^y  much  pain  has  the  vanity  of  tightly- 
fitting  boots  cost  mankind  ?  If  these  examples  are  not  sufficient 
to  prove  that  pain  is  not  imposed  upon  us  too  severely,  refid  the 
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long  list  of  self-imposed  torments  which  religious  devotees  have 
endured  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  remember  the  gladiators  of 
yore,  and  the  ])nze- fighters  of  the  })resent  day. 

Pain,  ‘‘Nature’s  kind  harbinger  of  mischief,’^  does  its  work 
mercifully.  If  possible,  it  a])])roaches  gently  ;  and  if  it  be  prompt 
and  energetic,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  evil  cannot  be  ])revented 
witlK)ut  it,  and  that  it  is  still  tempered  with  mercy. 

Another  use  of  pain  is  remedial.  l*ain  is  the  sentinel  of  health, 
and  is  ever  ready  to  give  alarm  on  the  ap])r()ach  of  the  enemy, 
I)iseas(‘.  Jiut  when  disease  succeeds  in  invading  the  body,  ])ain 
then  becomes  useful  in  suggesting  and  carrying  out  the  remedy. 
A  dog  with  the  mange  will  eat  nothing,  but  the  intense  thirst 
causes  it  to  drink  freely  ;  and  this  is  the  best  treatment  for  that 
complaint,  lint  pain  acts  as  a  curative  agent,  by  insuring  rest. 
Pain  wiis  the  first  he.aler  of  wounds  and  mender  of  broken  limbs. 
If  a  savage  broke  his  leg,  the  good  surgeon  Pain  stood  over  him 
with  a  drawn  sw’ord,  and  compelled  him  to  keep  the  limb  at  rest 
until  the  bones  united,  l^iin  is  most  useful  to  medical  men  in 
])ointing  out  the  seat  of  disease  and  the  character  of  it.  In  fact, 
so  ust'ful  is  jiain  as  a  rem(‘dial  agent,  that  iiny  one,  Avith  the  least 
glimmering  of  understanding,  Wduld  rather  beg  to  be  allowed  the 
coiitinuaiKie  of  its  benefits  than  to  be  rid  of  it. 


The  ref riha fire  use  of  ])ain  is  manifest  wdienever  any  person 
wilfully  breaks  an  organic  law-.  The  infliction  of  pain,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  benevolent  and  just ;  for  the  object  of  it  is  only 
to  bring  the  individual  back  to  obedience  for  his  own  welfare. 
Jlisho])  Butler  says : — “  All  we  enjoy,  and  a  great  part  of  what  w  e 
suffer,  is  ])ut  in  our  own  power.  For  ])leasure  and  pain  are  the 
consecjuence  of  our  actions,  and  wx'  are  endued  by  the  Author  of 
our  nature  w  ith  ca])acities  of  foreseeing  these  couse(|uences.  By 
jirudence  and  care,  we  may,  for  the  most  part,  pass  our  days  in 
tolerable  ease  and  (piiet ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  we  may,  by  rash¬ 


ness,  ungoverned  passion,  wdlfulness,  or  even  negligence,  make 
ourselves  as  miserable  as  ever  we  please.” 

But  ])ain  is  retributive  not  only  to  the  indi\ddual ;  it  descends 
to  the  second  and  third  generation.  The  unavoidable  character  of 
hereditary  disease  is  most  distressing.  The  retribution  is  awful. 


and  yet  not  too  much  so,  as  is  proved  by  the  continuance  of  those 
marriages  wdiich  are  the  cause  of  it.  John  Stuart  Mill  savs : — 
“  The  fact  itself  of  causing  the  existence  of  a  human  being,  is 
one  of  the  most  responsible  actions  in  the  range  of  life.  To 
undertake  this  responsibility — to  bestow  a  life  which  may  be  either 
a  curse  or  a  blessing — unless  the  Ixdng  on  whom  it  is  bestowed  will 
have  at  least  the  ordinary  chances  of  a  desirable  existence,  is  a 
crime  uguinst  that  being.” 
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One  class  of  cases  may  be  brought  forward  in  which  the  children 
have  to  suficr  for  the  sins  of  the  parents,  and  as  it  is  one  on  which 
Divinity  and  Law  are  silent,  and  the  innocent  oftspring  is  committed, 
what  continued  remorse  must  follow  the  discovery — if  it  be  done 
wilfully,  what  heart-rending  sorrow  ! 

It  would  not  be  right  to  quit  the  subject  of  })ain  \\dthout  papng 
our  grateful  tribute  to  that  noble  genius  who  discovered  the  best 
means  of  annihilating  it.  Thirteen  years  ago.  Professor  Simpson, 
of  Edinburgh,  first  introduced  the  use  of  chlorofonn,  conferring 
u])oii  mankind  a  benefit,  which,  in  point  of  value,  has  scarcely  ever 
been  eciuiilled ;  still  he  has  not  yet  had  the  public  thanks  of  even 
his  own  countrymen.  Had  he  been  a  general  who  had  killed 
ten  thousand  men,  he  would  by  this  time  have  been  a  peer  of  the 
realm ;  as  he  has,  however,  only  been  the  preserver  of  millions 
from  mental  and  bodily  torture,  he  is  not  even  a  knight. 


IV. 

THE  OPIUM  REVENUE  OF  INDIA. 

At  a  time  when  public  attention  is  drawn,  with  unpleasant  fre¬ 
quency,  to  Indian  finance,  and  when  our  relations  with  China  are 
constantly  rising  in  importance,  the  subject  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article — intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  both 
these  (piestions — is  one  which  well  deserves  a  closer  consideration 
than  has  generally  been  bestowed  on  it.  In  the  follo\ving  remarks 
.we  purpose  to  j)resent  our  readers  with  a  general,  but  we  believe 
a  thoroughly  accurate  outline  of  its  main  features.  It  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  ])ublic  men,  especially  those  who  desire  to  regulate 
themselves  by  (Christian  principle,  would  study  this  subject  in  all 
its  bearings.  To  one  of  the  most  important  of  these — the  Opium 
Trade  Math  China — we  can  do  no  more  than  allude.  We  will 
only  say  here  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  histor}^  of 
that  traffic,  is  the  oidy  key  to  the  knowledge  of  our  complicated 
Chinese  relations. 

Ihe  Opium  Revenue  of  India  is  derived  from  two  sources: 
the  first  and  larger,  being  the  profit  realiscKl  by  the  Goveni- 
nient  of  Rengal  on  o])ium,  the  produce  of  their  own  territory ; 
the  second,  being  a  transit  duty  paid  to  the  Government  of 
Bombay  on  opium,  the  produce  of  native  states,  which  must  pass 
through  that  Presidency  before  it  can  be  shipped  to  China.  The 
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net  amount  derived  from  both  these  sources,  for  the  year  1858-59, 
was  £5,346,391.  But  this  sum  was  much  larger  than  it  had  ever 
been  before,  and  for  1859-60,  it  is  now  expected  to  be  under 
£4,500,000.  It  is  to  the  former  of  these  sources  we  propose  to 
confine  our  attention  for  the  present. 

The  manufacture  of  o]uuni  is  entirely  prohibited  in  the  Presi¬ 
dencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras.  In  Bengal,  it  is  a  Government- 
monopoly.  The  Act  xiii.  of  1857,  is  that  by  which  the  culture 
of  the  poppy  is  at  present  regulated.  No  native  capitalist  ever  offers 
his  land  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy :  the  fixed  price  given 
by  Government  is  not  remunerating  as  compared  with  the  returns 
yielded  by  other  crops,  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  &c.  It  is 
grown  exclusively  by  small  cultivators,  to  whom  the  Government 
advance  of  money,  which  is  always  recjuired,  is  the  chief  induce¬ 
ment.  These  ryots,  to  use  the  native  term,  are  bound  to  deliver 
up  every  ounce  of  the  j)roduce,  in  the  shape  of  inspissated  juice  of 
the  poppy,  to  the  opium  agent,  by  whom  they  are  paid  at  a  certain 
rate  pcT  seer  (2  lbs.  weight),  which  is  fixed  by  Government  from 
time  to  time.  Received  into  the  Government  warehouses,  it  there 
undergoes  a  process  of  manufacture,  not  for  medicinal  purposes, 
but  expressly  to  adapt  it  for  use  as  an  article  of  vicious  luxury  (for 
such,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Government  itself  describes  it),  and  that 
for  the  Chinese  market. 

As  some  may  be  disposed  to  question  the  statement  that  the 
Indian  Government  prepare  the  drug  for  any  other  puq)ose  than 
for  medicine,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  one  or  two  incontrovertible 
])roofs  of  its  accuracy.  ]Mr.  Stark,  Chief  of  the  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  Board,  says,  14th  Feb.  1832 — “  The  Bengal 
Government  have  never  attempted  to  j^rcxluce  opium  with  reference 
to  its  medical  qualities,  but  entirely  with  a  riew  to  its  meeting  the 
taste  of  the  Chinese ''  Mr.  Jardine,  head  of  the  eminent  house  of 
Jardiiie  Matheson  and  Co.  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  said  that  tlie  Board  of  Salt  and  Opium, 
in  Calcutta,  sent  to  his  house  samples  of  various  preparations  and 
packages  to  test  the  Chinese  market.  ]Mr.  Fleming,  Inspector  of 
Opium,  speaks  of  the  drug  ‘‘  being  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner 
to  suit  the  Chinese^'*  And  the  East  India  Company,  in  an 
official  memorandum  to  the  House  of  Lords,  state  : — The  opium 
is  made  up  in  balls  according  to  Chinese  weights,  in  chests  of 
about  128  ibs/^t 

So  prepared  aud  packed,  it  is  then  put  up  to  sale  at  Calcutta, 


*  See  Report  of  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  China  Trade,”  1840. 
t  Soe  **  Return  to  House  of  Lords,  No.  208,”  1867. 
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and  the  proceeds  form  the  Opium  Revenue  of  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  revenue.  Its  progress  is  very  remark¬ 
able.  Forty  years  ago,  the  entire  value  exported  was  little  more 
than  £1,000,000  ;  what  the  revenue  was  we  are  unable  at  present 
to  say.  At  that  time  the  quantity  shipped  to  China  was  about  4,000 
chests ;  in  1838,  it  was  34,000  ;  and  in  1808,  it  was  76,000  chests. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  neither  the  value  nor 
the  revenue  have  at  all  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  great  recommendations  of  such  a  revenue  to  the  Goveni- 
ment  are,  that  it  is  apparently  derived  from  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  power,  and,  that  it  is  easily  realised. 

But  it  is  open  to  most  serious  objections,  some  of  which  are 
admitted  by  the  Indian  authorities  ;  while  others,  and  these  the 
more  weighty,  are,  now-a-days  at  least,  unfortunately  ignored  by 
them. 

l^issing  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Government  monopoly,  the 
retention  of  which  might  be  justified  on  other  grounds  than  that 
of  revenue,  a  more  serious  objection  is  the  oppressive  nature  of 
the  enactments,  by  which  the  monopoly  is  guarded.  By  these 
enactments,  fines  of  a  crushing  amount  (the  least  being  £50)  are 
inflicted  on  the  ryot  or  others  who  shall  be  found  guilty  of  any 
infraction  of  the  Act.  These  fines  are  divisible  between  the  officers 
{111(1  the  informers.  Few  will  need  to  be  told  how  such  a  bribe  is 
likely  to  operate  with  the  utterly  corrupt  native  officials,  and  how 
much  it  exposes  the  unfortunate  ryot  to  false  accusation  and 
op])ression.  By  these  enactments,  it  is  also  provided,  that  all  dis¬ 
putes  as  to  qufdity,  weight,  Ac.  shall  be  settled  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  opium  agents :  in  other  words,  that,  as  between  seller  and 
buyiT,  the  buyer  shall  be  the  judge  ;  all  appeals  to  the  constituted 
courts  of  the  country  being  expressly  disallowed.  But  the  oppres¬ 
sive  features  of  the  system  are  not  confined  to  those  which  {ippear 
on  the  face  of  the  Act.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  rvots 
are,  m  many  cases,  compelled  to  take  the  Government  advances, 
and  so  come  under  obligation  to  cultivate  poppy.  It  is  true,  that 
the  Opium  Acts,  both  of  1793  and  of  1857,  ])rohibit  such  a 
Jiractice.  But  the  very  existence  of  such  a  prohibition,  repeated 
after  sixty  years,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  only  ])roof  that  the  practice 
exists.  Perhaj)s  it  would  be  hard  to  say  when  the  pressure  of  the 
officer  of  the  all-powerful  Goveniment  passes  from  persuasion  into 
compulsion.  One  of  these  officers  writes  thus  of  the  arrears  into 
which  cultivators  fall ;  ‘‘  It  is  clear  that  when  such  balances  become 
so  large  that  the  cultivator  cannot  discharge  them,  he  is  no  longer 
a  free  agent,  but  is  jK^rfectly  subservient  to  the  will  of  his  creditor 
1  «.c.  the  Government],  for  w  hom  he  must  cultivate,  whether  he 
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desire  it  or  not.  Such  burdens  may  even  be  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.’^ 

Seen  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  this  revenue  is  open  to  the 
serious  objection  of  being  exiremohj  precuriom.  This  has  been 
constantly  recognised  by  the  Indian  Government,  both  at  home 
and  at  Calcutta.  It  is  true  there  is,  on  the  whole,  a  largo  and 
progressive  increase,  but  it  has  been  obtained  by  a  much  more 
than  a  proportionately  increased  effort.  In  the  ‘‘  Papers  relating 
to  the  ( )i)ium  Trade,’*  presented  to  Parliament,  IBoG,  there  is  a 
statc'ment  to  the  effect,  that,  comparing  the  twenty  years  preceding 
1 8o5,  ^vith  the  previous  thirty  years,  the  East  India  Conij)any 
had  laid  out  ten  times  the  quantity  of  valuable  land,  ancl  had 
expended  twelve  times  the  capital,  for  a  result  of  only  four  times  the 
profit.  A  further  endeavour  in  the  same  direction  would,  at  this 
rate,  end  in  the  extinction  of  the  revenue,  liesides,  it  is  dependent 
on  the  caprice  of  a  foreign  population,  and  the  legislature  of  a 
foreign  Government.  In  1831),  that  Government  (the  Chinese) 
enforc(‘d  its  laws  against  the  importation  of  opium ;  and,  for  the 
time,  that  source  of  Indian  revenue  disappeared,  and  in  its  stead, 
a  heavy  loss  was  incurred.  It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  nay,  it  is  even  probable,  that  an  exactly  opposite  course 
may  have  the  same  result ;  that  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  native  growth  in  China,  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  follow  our  extorting  the  legalisation  of  the  import,  may  so 
cheapen  the  drug,  as  to  sweep  away  the  already  diminishing 
margin  of  profit  which  fomis  the  o])ium  revenue  of  India. 
Another  source  of  danger  in  this  direction  is  the  success  of  the 
Tae-ping  insurrection  in  China.  The  leaders  of  the  movement 
have  been  known  all  along  as  detennined  opponents  of  opium¬ 
smoking.  Any  reports  to  the  opposite  effect  seem  referable  to  the 
irregular  bands  which  have  assumed  their  name,  although  alto¬ 
gether  distinct  from  them.  Parties  best  infonned  in  Chinese 
matters  do  not  hesitate  to  affinn,  that  the  secret  of  the  open  hos¬ 
tility  of  our  merclmnts  there  to  the  Tae-ping  insurrection  is,  the 
fear  of  the  consecjuences  to  the  opium  trade  should  the  insurgents 
prove  successful.  This  also  sufhciently  accounts  for  the  scarcely 
less  disguised  hostility  of  our  own  Goveniment.  But  for  the 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  Tae-ping  Emperor  legalising 
the  importation  of  opium,  which  was  extorted  at  Tien-tsin  from 
the  effete  Tartar  dynasty,  we  might  at  once  have  recognised  his 
claim  to  the  throne,  and  carried  out  the  pnnciples  of  Lord  John 
Ilusseirs  despatch  to  Count  Cavour,  in  China,  as  in  Italy.  C^m- 
sistency,  the  true  interests  of  trade — especially  of  the  British 
manufactures — the  benefits  of  the  unrestrained  intercourse  with 
foreigners  which  the  rebels  are  desirous  to  accord,  and,  above  all, 
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the  claims  of  good  morals  and  of  Christianity,  have  all  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  Opium  He  venue  of  India  ! 

A  further  objection  to  this  revenue  is,  its  prejudicial  eftect  on 
the  commerce,  both  of  llritain  and  India.  Fifty  years  ago,  opium 
(lid  not  fonn  one-half  of  the  value  shipped  from  India  to  China, 
now  it  is  more  tlian  00  per  cent  of  the  whole,  being  upwards  of 
£8,000,000,  while  cotton  is  only  £300,000.  Again,  there  is  not 
a  doul)t  that  the  unexpected  disappointment  sustained  by  our 
manufacturers  in  Cliina,  is  greatly  owing  to  this  cause.  In  1847, 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  attributed  it  to  the  want 
of  our  ability  to  take  returns  from  China,  and  recommended  a 
ri'duction  in  the  duty  on  tea.  This  recommendation  has  been 
partially  carried  out  since  1853.  The  import  of  tea  has  largely 
increased,  as  compared  with  the  period  j)receding  the  Committee’s 
report.  The  increase  on  the  imports  of  silk  is  even  greater,  so 
that,  takiiig  both  together  (according  to  a  series  of  retunis  moved 
‘  f)r  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  1859,)Jthe  four  years  following  the  reduction 
of  the  duty,  riz.  1854-58,  show  an  average  increase  in  the 
ih}))orts  from  China  of  £4,500,000,  as  compared  with  the  four 
years  preceding  the  report  of  the  Committee,  viz.  1843-4G.  But, 
t  so  far  from  this  being  accompanied  by  a  similar  increase  in  ou;- 
,  (‘.rports  to  China,  they  actually  fall  off  in  the  jieriod  mentioned, 

;  £**J‘^,700,  on  the  average  of  the  four  years.  The  anomaly  can 
'  (^nly  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  same  period  the 
^  value  of  the  opium  shipped  from  India  to  China  had  increased 
j  from  £5,000,000  to  £8,000,000  sterling  per  annum.* 

Il  ^hit,  in  connection  with  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  chiefly  in 
I  its  bearing  on  the  production  oi  articles  of  food  that  the  revenue 
is  objectionable  in  the  highest  degree.  And  here  it  must  be  borne 
rin  mind,  that  the  growth  of  the  poppy  has  not  been  left  to  itself, 
I  but  that  it  has  been  stimulated  by  every  possible  means.  To 
|  (juot9  the  language  of  Mr.  8t.  George  Tucker,  twice  Chairman  of 
tlie  Last  India  Company,  a  most  able  financier  and  steady  oppo¬ 
nent,  as  he  termed  himself,  of  this  policy : — “  Of  late  years  we 
'  have  pushed  it  [the  manufacture  of  opium]  to  its  utmost  height. 


*  The  retunis  for  1859  and  1860,  show  a  considerable,  increase  in  the  export  of 
llritish  manufactures  to  China ;  but  this  circumstance  will  not  invalidate  the 
ar^'uraent.  Such  occasional  spurts  in  the  China  trade  arc  not  unfrequent,  espe- 
*f*n  *  ^  present  case,  after  political  action;  but  they  have  always  been 

lollowcd  by  a  corresponding  collapse.  On  the  average  of  years,  there  is  no  steady  pro- 
igressive  increase,  as  may  be  observed  in  almost  every  other  country  with  which  we 
where  we  are  largely  increasing  our  imports  from  that  country. 
^  e  once  heard  a  gentleman,  who  knew  more  of  the  opium  trade  by  experience 
V  han  most  men,  say,  “Let  but  the  opium  chest  find  its  way  up  the  Yang-tse- 
•,  manufacturers  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  send  their  bales  after 

1  •  The  one  willeflectually  exclude  the  other. 
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We  contracted  burdensome  treaties  with  the  Rajpoot  States  to 
introduce  and  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  We  intro¬ 
duced  the  article  into  our  own  districts,  wdiere  it  had  not  been 
cultivated  before,  or  w  here  the  cultivation  had  been  abandoned ; 
and  w’e  gave  our  revenue  officers  an  interest  in  extending  the 
cultivation  in  preference  'to  other  produce  much  more  valuable 
and  deserving  of  encouragement.  Finally,  w'e  established  retail 
shops  w  hich  brought  it  t(j  every  man^s  door.’^  Rut  to  come  to  more 
recent  times — nay,  to  this  very  year,  w  e  shall  quote  from  the  speech 
of  the  late  !Mr.  James  Wilson,  when  expounding  his  financial 
scheme : — “  Notwithstanding  the  rise  in  price  to  the  ryot  from 
»ir.  4a.  to  dr.  8a.  ]>cr  seer  last  year,  it  became  evident  that  that 
was  not  enough  to  induce  cuUivators  to  go  on,  as  many  gave 
notice  that  they  would  not  again  take  advances.  It  is  only 
a  fortnight  since  W'C  received  from  the  Lieuteiiant-Govenior  of 
Rengal,  a  despatch,  giving  cover  to  a  report  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue  upon  the  subject.  Ilis  Honour  pointed  out  that  in 
Bengal,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  all  the  leading  crops, 
a  heat y  riccy  potatoeSy  and  HiKjcu'y  have  increased  in  price  70  to  100 
per  cent. ;  and  he  urg(‘d  the  necessity  of  a  further  rise  in  the 
price  paid  for  opium,  that  it  might  maintain  its  ground  against 
these  other  articles.  The  Government  of  India,  therefore,  sane-  | 
tioned  a  further  rise  to  4  rupees  per  seer,  w  hich  w^e  hope  will  have  ; 

the  necessary  effect,  and  secure  us  against  a  further  decline  in  the  s 

cultivation.”  Maintain  its  ground  against  wheat,  rice,  potatoes,  > 

and  sugar !  A  strange  object  surely  for  the  attainment  of  a  | 
}>atc‘mal  Government !  The  following  extract  from  a  late  corre-  J 

sj)ondence  of  the  TimeSy  will  enable  us  better  to  understand  the  J 

l  eal  state  of  the  case  : — “  Trade  stagnates,  legislation  stagnates,  a 
jiolitics  stagnate,  but  one  thing  advances ;  and  that  is  a  prospect  1  ^ 
of  famine  in  the  North-West.  We  had  a  bad  season  there  last  f  ; 
year ;  and  this  year  a  drought,  which  has  extended  over  nine  j  . 
months,  threatens  to  dry  up  the  whole  country.  Grain  has  risen  j 
enormously  in  value,  and  the  price  of  other  necessaries  of  life  has  s  j 
advanced  with  it.  Timely  rain  may  yet  save  the  North-West  ■  ’] 
provinces,  and  w  ith  them  India,  from  this  terrible  infliction ;  but  9  f 
it  must  come  soon,  or  the  doom  of  the  year  will  have  been  pro-  m  s 
nounced.”  A  terrible  iiiHiction  indeed !  Once  at  least,  if  not  9 
oftener,  has  even  the  present  generation  witnessed  thousands  of  j  1 
skeleton  corjises  floating  down  the  broad  Ganges,  in  sad  procession  m  d 
to  the  sea — the  victims  of  such  a  famine.*  And  just  at  such  h 
moment,  the  Government  of  India  has  sanctioned  a  measure  wliicb  9  d 
they  h(ipe  will  have  the  effect  of  securing  them  against — what m  A 
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Against  the  diminution  of  tlic  growth  of  food  ?  No :  quite  the 
reverse.  Against  the  further  decline  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy !  The  pauperised  ryot  it  seems  has  been  wishful  to  reject 
the  tempting  bribe  of  the  Government  advance,  and  to  crop  his 
little  plot  'snth  wheat,  rice,  sugar,  or  potatoes  ;  hut  the  Govern¬ 
ment  again  step  in  to  induce  him  still  to  take  their  money,  and  to 
sow  his  ground  once  more  with  the  baleful  poppy.  It  may  be 
said  this  is  merely  a  necessary  adjustment  of  the  market  value  of 
produce.  Be  it  so ;  hut  what  must  he  thought  of  a  system  of 
revenue,  the  necessary  and  di/ref  cfiect  of  which  is  to  aggravate 
a  famine  of  food,  and  that  in  order  to  the  production  of  such  an 
article  as  opium,  prepared  for  \ncious  indulgence  ? 

This  leads  us  to  the  last  and  most  serious  objection  of  all,  to 
which  this  revenue  is  liable  :  it  is  immoral  in  its  character.  Wo 
are  aware  that  this  ^yi\\  he  stoutly  denied  by  a  few ;  it  is,  never¬ 
theless,  perfectly  true.  True,  because  the  indulgence  it  contem¬ 
plates  is  immoral ;  and  true,  because,  instead  of  being  contrived 
and  wrought  as  a  check  on  that  indulgence,  as  are  certain  other 
branches  of  revenue  with  which  it  lias  been  improperly  classed, 
this  is  derived  by  providing  for  and  stimulating  that  immoral 
indulgence  by  every  possible  means. 

As  regards  the  indulgence  itself :  to  every  candid  mind,  it  is 
almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  prove  that  the  use  of  opium, 
otherwise  than  for  medicine,  is  most  hurtful,  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  put  it  on  a  level  even 
with  alcoholic  beverages.  indulgence  in  opium  is  with  a  view 
to  produce  that  which  is  the  result  of  an  cxccsh  in  alcoholics. 
Passing  by  the  mass  of  evidence  which  might  be  taken  from  the 
testimony  of  missionaries,  travellers,  Ac.,  we  confine  ourselves  to 
those  who  must  he  acknowledged  to  be  impartial  ^vntnesses.  ^Ir. 
-Matbesf)!!,  himself  once  largely  engaged  in  the  opium  trade,  says  : 
— ‘‘  The  only  comparison  that  can  he  made,  is  between  opium- 
smoking  and  drunkenness  — not  moderate  dnnking.  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Brodie,  with  four-and-twenty  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
London  faculty,  says: — ‘‘ I  cannot  but  regard  those  who  promote 
the  use  of  opium  as  an  article  of  luxury,  as  inflicting  a  mf)st 
serious  injury  on  the  human  race.^’  !Mr.  Marjoribanks,  high  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  for  many  years  at  the 
bead  of  their  establishment  in  Canton,  says  : — “  The  miser}'  and 
demoralization  caused  by  this  pernicious  poison  arc  almost  beyond 
belief.  Any  man  who  has  witnessed  its  frightful  ravages  and 
d(‘moralising  effects  in  China,  must  feel  deeply  on  this  subject.’’ 
As  the  unbiassed  judgment  following  on  such  eGdence,  a  Special 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  although  the  subject  was 
only  incidentally  brought  before  them,  cannot  dismiss  it  without 
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docliiring  the  demoralising  results  of  the  opium  trade  to  he  in~ 
confo>if(i}tk\  and  in>ie})arahl(*  from  iff<  c.rififenrr.”  But  perhaps  the 
strong(‘st  testimony  of  all  is  that  of  the  Indian  Government  itself. 
The  Din.'ctors  of  the  East  India  Company  say  : — “  Were  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  drug  altogether,  except  strictly  for 
the  purpose  of  medicine,  ^we  would  gladly  do  it  in  romjtassion  to 
mankind AVaiving  for  the  present  what  might  have  l)een  done 
hy  them  in  the  Avay  of  prevention,  surely  such  a  declaration  must 
be  held  to  be  decisive,  as  regards  the  character  of  the  indulgence 
in  question. 

That  this  revenue  is  derived  hy  providing  for  and  stimulating 
this  indulgence  may  be  held  as  proved  already,  by  what  has  heim 
advanced  regarding  the  mode  of  ])reparation.  But  much  more 
might  liave  been  adduced  to  prove  (‘ven  more  strongly  how  closely 
they  have  studii'd  the  particular  object  of  stimulating  the  depraved 
taste  of  the  Chinese  consumer.  For  instance,  a  medical  gentle¬ 
man,  on  a  \isit  to  his  friend  in  charge  of  the  scientific  department 
of  the  opium  factory  at  l^atna,  when  expressing  his  amazement 
at  an  exriibition  of  ojiium  enough  to  supply  the  medical  wants  of 
the  world  for  years,  is  informed — “  These  stores  of  opium  have 
no  such  b(‘neficent  destination.  It  is  all  going  to  debauch  the 
Chinese,  and  my  duty  is  to  maintain  its  smack  as  attractive  to 
them  as  possible.  Come  to  my  laboratory.’’  Ami  there  he  was 
shouii  broken  balls  of  ojiium,  procured,  as  he  understood,  by  the 
Bengal  Government,  as  apjiroved  sam])les  for  imitation.*  Amlin 
oth(‘r  ways,  down  to  the  present  day,  they  stimulate  it.  Although 
])rof(‘ssing  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  drug,  after  selling  it  in 
Calcutta,  they,  nevertheless,  when  heavy  losses  were  sustained  in 
China  by  the  shippers  of  opium,  shared  the  loss,  hy  making  a 
large  return  u])on  the  purchase  price.  At  first  they  defended 
tlieir  revenue  on  the  ground  that  they  wishcnl  to  check  and  regulate 
an  evil  they  could  not  eradicate ;  and  it  is  admitb'd  that  at  one 
time  they  (‘iideavoured  to  obtain  the  highest  pri(;e  for  as  small  a 
quantity  as  they  thought  would  furnish  them  with  the  sum  they 
recpiinnl.  But  they  soon,  in  practice,  departed  from  this  principle; 
and  only  this  year,  Air.  AVTlson,  in  his  budget  speech,  avowed  his 
inti'iition  to  extend  the  production  as  much  as  possible,  in  order 
to  enable  him,  by  a  lower  price,  consequent  on  the  increased 
supplv,  to  ndain  possession  of  the  Chinese  market. 

AV  orse  still.  The  Indian  Government  have  introduced  the 
indulgence  into  newly-annexed  territory,  where  before  it  was  un¬ 
known.  It  was  thus  in  Pegu.  Before  they  annexed  it  to  the 


•  See  “  The  Traffic  in  Opium  in  the  East/'  an  appendix  to  “  The  British  Anny 
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llritisli  (lominioiiJ?,  not  a  poppy  was  ^YO\yn  tlioro,  nnd  tlic  use  of 
(>])iuiu  was  oftectually  oxcliidotl ;  but  no  sooner  did  tluit  eouiitiy 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Indian  (fovernnK'iit  than  they  fanned 
out  the  rii^ht  of  sellinji;  opium,  and  already  a  growing;  amount 
finds  its  way  into  the  Indian  exchequer,  from  the  s])read  of  a  vice, 
wliich,  effectually  excluded  hy  a  heathen  monarch,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  and  sedulously  fostered  hy  the  Government  of  a  Christian 
(lueen. 

It  may,  perhaps,  he  expected,  that  such  a  paper  ought  to 
('oncludc  hy  indicating  some  course  to  he  followed,  if  not  some 
substitute  for  tlie  revenue  in  question.  The  limits  we  liave  pre¬ 
scribed  to  ourselves  forbid  this.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  the 
Indian  Government  can,  and  do,  prohibit  the  growth  of  the  poppy 
with  tlie  greatest  ease,  wherever  it  does  not  suit  tlieir  jiurposc  it 
should  he  grown,  they  ought,  for  the  sake  of  morality,  to  prohibit 
it  everywhere.  The  principle  of  prohibition  may  he  objected  to 
as  unsound.  Strange  that  what  is  thought  no  violation  of  sound 
])rinci])lo,  if  money  may  he  made  thereby, — as,  for  instance,  the 
])rohihition  of  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  Ireland,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Customs’  revenue — sliould  be  denounced  in  the  strongest  teims  if 
])r()posed  for  the  sake  of  the  physical,  the  social,  or  the  moral  welfare 
of  a  weak  and  helpless  community !  Any  middle  course  is  out  of 
the  question.  All  who  have  studied  the  subject — the  defenders  and 
the  opponents  of  this  revenue,  almost  unanimously  admit  this. 
The  evils  of  a  free  growth  of  the  poppy  in  India  would  be  ten¬ 
fold  more  than  those  of  the  present  system. 

And  even  supposing  that  no  substitute  equally  productive  could 
he  immediately  adopted,  keeping  out  of  \dew  the  much  that  might 
he  done  lor  the  development  of  the  ample  resources  of  India,  if 
the  o])ium  rtvenue  he  such  as  it  has  been  described — built  up  on 
the  ruin  of  our  fellow-men,  shall  we  hesitate  to  renounce  it  ? 
-Must  the  thief,  or  the  profligate  jiander  to  other  men’s  \dces, 
nuike  sure  of  equally  lucrative  callings,  before  they  renounce  their 
(lishonourahlc  ])ractices  ?  Hut,  alas!  here,  as  often  elsewhere, 

•  that  which  would  he  scouted  in  the  individual,  is  not  only  tolerated, 
‘hut  defended  in  the  community.  If  the  \dews  just  advanced  are 
4|orrcct,  and  indeed  they  are  scarcely  denied,  what  can  wo  hope 
lor  from  the  continuance  of  such  a  policy  ?  Unless  we  imagine 
flusticc  and  Benevolence,  in  the  administration  of  human  govern¬ 
ments,  to  he  matters  of  indifference  to  the  Supreme  Governor  of 
all,  what  can  be  expected  hut  that,  hy  the  operation  of  Ilis  immu- 
^  course  will  work  out  its  condign  punishment  ? 

e  have  suffered  much  in  India.  Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that, 
nmless  in  this  and  in  other  respects,  we  “  sin  no  more,’^  even  ‘‘  a 
iworse  thing  may  befall  us  ?** 
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“Old  Ka"s  and  Dottles!’’  AVliat  will  not  genius  ofTect?  Under  its 
transforming  hand,  ob<*dient  sprites  have  fabricated  the  j)aper  on  which 
these  lines  are  written  out  of  old  linen  rags;  and  under  its  guiding 
hand,  Signor  liuftini’s  charming  ])en,  whether  golden  or  goose-cpiill, 
lias  created  for  us  a  heroine,  and  the  motlnu*  of  a  hero,  in  the  bride  of 
a  rag-merchant — a  young  wife  whose  “quiet  activity  made  itself  felt 
everywhere — who  found  time  and  inclination  to  see  the  rags  weighed, 
to  pay  the  hands  their  wages,  to  cast  up  the  accounts,  and  yet  to  attend 
to  the  sublime  duties  of  maternity,  and  to  administer  help  and  con¬ 
solation  wherever  needed.”  This  exemplary  young  Lidy,  however,  is 
not  the  Uivinia,  but  the  Dianca  of  the  story — the  only  child  of  an  old 
Homan  roue  Man^uis,  pensioned  by  his  brother  the  canon,  whom  he  so 
hates  that  to  spite  him,  he  protests  he  would  willingly  expouse  his  child 
to  a  rag-merchant.  One  day,  a  young  country  gentleman,  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  comes  to  him  and  says,  “  Neighbour,  1  am  about  to  turn 
rag-merchant,  and  1  liope  that,  as  such,  you  will  accept  me  for  your 
son-in-law.”  “  With  all  my  heart,  if  my  daughter  consents,”  says  the 
Manjuis  in  high  glee;  “what  put  such  a  notion  into  your  head?” 
“  Wliy,”  says  Mancini,  “  I  have  decided  at  last  to  establish  a  paper- 
mill  here.  Paper  is  made  of  rags  ;  I  must,  therefore,  buy  rags,  so  you 
see  I  must  perforce  be  a  rag-merchant.” 

8o  the  young  jieople  marry,  and  Bianca  is  her  husband’s  true  help¬ 
meet,  and  the  birth  of  a  little  boy,  whom  they  name  Paolo,  brings 
their  happiness  to  its  culminating  point.  Too  soon  their  joys  are 
clouded :  ^fancini  is  wantonly  cast  into  prison  as  a  political  offender, 
in  1 8.‘17,  and  there  forgotten^  till  his  a<lmirable  wife’s  iTnportunities 
an<l  the  intervention  of  a  good  old  priest  procure  his  release — “  un¬ 
acquitted,  but  on  the  ground  of  want  of  j)roofs.” 

i*oor  Bianca  dies,  her  husband  soon  follows  her,  and  the  young 
Paolo  is  left  to  shift  for  himself;  he  has  his  palette  and  brushes,  and 
knows  how  to  use  them — nduses  his  uncle’s  aid,  proffered  on  condition 
of  his  dropping  his  hither’s  name,  and  commences  artist  and  drawing- 
iiicister.  An  Englishman,  good-hearted  but  eccentric,  discerns  his 
merit,  and  induces  him  to  abandon  teaching,  by  which  ho  lives,  and 
stick  to  history  painting,  on  which  lie  must  starve,  knowing  which  ho 
gives  him  apartments  on  his  own  piano  at  a  nominal  price.  Tlicro 
are  some  good  touches  in  this  Englishman,  who  is  an  unmarried  man 
of  independent  fortune,  his  ago  somewhere  between  thirty  and  fifty, 
and  his  character  tinctured  with  a  little  cynicism.  He  accuses  I\iolo, 
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ffood  liiiniourcdly,  of  being  always  in  extremes,  to  which  Paolo  replies, 
“Nothing  can  stir  you  out  of  your  provoking  British  phlegm/* 

“Britisli  phlegm,  indeed  I”  repeated  the  Englishman 'with  a  laugh; 
“liow  many  times  have  1  not  told  you  that  our  British  phlegm  is  an 
article,  just  like  many  others  labelled  English,  of  purely  continental 
liihrication!  I  wish  you  could  just  have  a  peej)  of  our  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  sometimes,  of  our  railway  stations  always,  or  of  our  crowds,  to 
form  an  idea  of  what  our  phlegm  is  like.  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  we  are 
like  lucifer-matclies — we  cannot  be  touched  without  breaking  out  into 
a  blaze.  .  .  .  IMdegmatic,  indeed!  We  are  the  rashest,  the  most 

(‘xcitable,  blundering,  enthusiastic  set  of  animals  under  the  sun;  burn¬ 
ing  Ktnas,  under  a  coat  of  ice;  with  us,  life  is  a  race,  a  storm,  pleasure, 
business,  virtue,  vice,  we  overdo  everything.  (Statesmen,  students, 
authors,  artists,  work  at  high  pressures,  and  die  of  over-tasked  brains. 
Drunkenness  itself  changes  name  and  nature  with  us,  and  becomes 
delirium.” 

A  party  of  Paolo’s  gay-hearted  young  brother  artists  interrupt  the 
dialogue,  and  want  to  see  his  new  picture,  which  they  criticise  freely. 
OiK*  of  them,  a  young  Erenchman,  nicknamed  Dugenre,  tells  Paolo 
he  is  on  the  wrong  tack,  and  says,  “We  have  outlived  the  ideal.’* 
J*aolo  says  he  would  burn  his  brushes  if  he  thought  so. 

“  Vou  worship  a  fallen  god,”  says  Hugenre.  “  The  ideal  has 
had  its  day,  when  men  had  faith  and  leisure:  they  have  neither  now- 
a-days,  they  have  interests,  that’s  all.  The  real  is  the  monarch  of  our 
age — the  age  of  steam,  of  electric  telegraph.s,  and  Californias.  Out  of 
r(*alism  and  its  expression  the  school  of  genre,  there  is  no  salvation 
for  a  painter.  With  your  ideal  you  rub  the  hair  of  the  present  time 
the  wrong  way.” 

This  is  v(‘ry  much  as  one  would  expect  a  Frenchman  to  talk;  but 
we  would  lake  the  liberty  of  saying  to  the  two  young  arguers,  “You 
both  are  right,  you  both  are  wrong.”  Dugenre  says  the  ideal  had  its 
day,  when  men  had  taith  and  leisure.  Faith  in  what?  In  the  days 
of  the  grand  old  Italian  masters,  they  liad  faith  in  religion,  and  also 
in  i)ublic  virtue;  those  were  not  days  of  leisure,  they  were  turbulent, 
stilling  times,  when  society  seethed  as  in  a  cauldron;  its  surgings 
reacluMl  even  the  artist’s  studio,  and  made  ^lichael  Angelo  lay  aside 
his  chisel  to  defend  his  native  city,  and  Luca  della  Kobbia  throw  his 
canvasses  on  Savonarola’s  expurgatory  pile  in  the  great  Piazza.  These 
inteiTuptions  heljied  the  true  idealist  more  than  they  hindered:  they 
made  him  feel  how  true  a  thing  public  spirit  is,  how  real  is  religion, 
how  dear  is  fre<‘dom,  how  pure  is  virtue.  To  him,  much  that  is  called 
id(;al  was  found  and  iiroved  to  be  real;  and  when  these  great  realities 
became  marred,  corrupted,  and  subjugated  more  and  more  by  their 
antagonist  evils,  till  the  stream  became  polluted  at  its  very  source, 
the  artist  power  died  too!  Honour,  and  virtue,  and  domestic  fidelity, 
and  simplicity,  and  faith,  and  rectitude,  and  belief  in  God,  and  in 
women,  and  in  friends,  and  in  jmblic  men,  became  extinct ;  and 
the  Italian  became  a  worthless  character,  and  could  paint  nothing 
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to  inspire  reverence  and  admiration,  or  to  command  a  tear:  ho 
could  not  even  copy  an  eminent  master  in  .the  spirit  of  tho 
ori;;,dnal.  For  long  y(*ars  the  Italian  school  has  been  the  lowest  in 
Fiiro])e. 

lJut  our  hope  and  comfort  is,  that  this  risoryimenfoj  this  awakening 
of  sinful,  sorrowful  Italy  from  her  long  dream-tormcnited  slumber,  is 
the  ])recursor  of  better  things,  not  alom;  to  the  church,  the  state,  the 
merchant,  the  artizan,  but  to  all  that  is  goo<l  and  great  in  science,  ait, 
and  literature.  The  two  last  campaigns  would  warm  a  stone!  AVhen 
liad  Davila,  or  Guicciardini,  or  Macchiavelli,  such  a  story  to  tell  as  is 
ready  for  Farini,  if  he  can  find  time  to  write  it?  Galileo  need  have 
feare(l  no  Impiisition  now,  were  he  to  discover  new  wonders  in  the 
sbirry  heavens.  Columbus  would  not  wander  through  the  courts  of 
Europe,  for  a  ship  to  lead  him  to  new  worlds.  A  Pietro  !Martiro  and 
Bernardino  Ochino  would  now  be  joyfully  listened  to  in  northern 
Italy.  And  as  the  hour  not  unfre(piently  produces  the  man,  and  a 
Garibaldi,  a  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  a  Cavour,  have  each  been  found  to 
1)0  tho  right  man  in  the  right  place,  may  we  not  rely  that  others  in  the 
spirit  and  vocation  of  Galileo,  Columbus,  Ochino,  ilichael  Angelo,  Da 
Virci,  and  Baffaelle  will  spring  up  and  flourish?  The  new  king  of 
Italy  begins  at  the  root;  he  calls  for  infant-schools,  boys’  schools, 
.girls’  schools,  universities;  abolishes  all  conventual  establishments 
that  cannot  prove  their  practical  usefulness,  trains  all  the  youth  and 
all  the  burgher  population  to  military  discipline  ;  allows  Bibles  to  be 
sold  in  the  streets,  and  at  railway  stations,  and  allows  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  even  to  the  persecuted  Jews.  How  can  it  be  that  Art  should 
not  awake,  and  leap  for  joy  ? 

At  present,  however,  in  spite  of  the  warm  life-blood  rapidly  cours¬ 
ing  through  his  veins,  the  Italian  wants  boiu^  and  sinew.  Home  was 
not  built  ill  a  day,  nor  in  a  day  can  the  Homan  b(^  re-born.  Hear  what 
Signor  Gall(‘ng{i,  an  Italian  himself,  has  said  of  “  the  lymphatic  dis¬ 
position”  of  his  countrymen.  “We  have  crowds  of  men,”  says  he, 
“like  Petrarcli,  Tasso,  ^lebistasio,  and  I\dlico — soft  creatures  who  am 
always  blubbering,  and  yet  bcunoaning  their  hard  lot,  which  turns  their 
hearts  to  stone,  and  denies  them  the  relief  and  refreshment  of  a  g(>od 
floo<l  of  tears!”  It  is  incredilde,  he  adds,  what  a  development  is 
given  to  nerves  in  Italy  at  the  expense  of  muscles.  The  whole  syst(*m 
of  education  is  wrong  f nun  beginning  to  end,  and  the  mischief  is  at 
work  from  the  very  cradles,  when^  infants  are  still  all  but  smothered 
in  their  old-fashioned  swa<ldling-clothes.  And  then,  again,  they  are 
hardly  able  to  sit  or  stjind,  when  they  begin  to  k(*ep  thi‘  late  hours, 
and  partake  the  hurtful  stimulants  of  grown-up  pi'ople;  are  humourecl 
in  all  their  whims  and  fancies,  glutted  with  sweets,  wines,  and  Ihpieurs, 
till  the  ruin  of  their  constitution  keeps  pace  with  the  spoiling  of  their 
tem|>er. 

Well,  we  hope  Victor  Emmanuel  will  live  to  say  at  seventy,  “  Xoiis 
avons  change  tout  cela.”  What  a  j)ity  some  female  Captain  Peanl 
should  not  stand  forth,  to  undertake  the  discipline  of  at  least  one  of 
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his  infant  schools,  without  dogmatism  or  prejudice,  in  tho  spirit  of 
;Mrs.  liayley  and  Mrs.  AViglitman  :♦ 

To  resume  our  tale.  The  youn^  Italian  is  induci'd,  sorely  against 
the  grain,  to  give  drawing  lessons  to  a  young  English  lady,  travelling 
with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  about  to  winter  in  Uomo.  This  is  no 
other  than  Miss  Lavinia  Jones,  the  “Lavinia*’  of  the  book;  and  wo 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  mortification  on  discovering  her  to  be  the  niece 
of  a  retired  pickle  merchant,  or  rather  Italian  warehouseman,  in 
riccadilly,  a  retired  Fortniim  or  ^lason.  To  say  truth,  her  uncle 
sulliciently  regrets  it  himself,  as  well  as  his  unfortunately  plebeian 
name  of  Jones,  which  a  chevalier  d' indudrie,  who  calls  himself  the 
(jiivaliere  Martucci,  consoles  him  with  the  hope  of  his  enabling  him  to 
conceal  it  under  the  dignity  and  title  of  a  Count  Palatine.  With  this 
project  in  view,  the  too-credulous  Mr.  Jones  has  come  to  Rome,  where 
liis  niece  immediately  engages  Paolo  to  give  her  painting  lessons,  and 
wo  should  say  falls  in  love  with  him  on  the  spot.  Lavinia  is  abun¬ 
dantly  missy  ;  and  we  (piite  concur  with  l^aolo’s  English  friend,  Mr. 
Thornton,  in  pronouncing  her  a  thorough  specimen  of  the  genus,  “fine 
Ijidy  ” — not  “  high-born  ”  lady,  which  she  has  no  pretension  to  be,  nor 
even  highly-bred  lady,  which  a  really  good  governess  might  have  made 
her.  Her  aunt  is  the  milk  of  human  kindness — a  woman  whose  un- 
allected  goodness  of  heart  would  have  adorned  any  station  ;  and  Paolo 
is  highly  delighted  with  both  ladies,  and  soon  learns  to  find  himself 
happiest  when  in  their  company.  Mr.  Jones,  however,  will  persist 
in  considering  him  only  a  drawing-master,  though  Lavinia  assures  him 
he  is  a  first-rate  artist,  who  condescends  very  much  in  consenting  to 
teach.  !Mr.  Jones’s  contumacy  even  goes  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to 
])ropose  giving  a  dinner-party,  without  including  Paolo  among  the  guests, 
on  which  Lavinia  not  very  amiably  replies,  that  if  fSignor  Mancini  is 
not  invited,  she  shall  not  come  down  to  dinner.  ^Ir.  Jones  good- 
tempercdly  yields  the  point ;  and  Paolo,  having  received  a  card,  buys 
himself  a  black  satin  stock,  and  a  pair  of  hazle-nut  coloured  gl()V(‘S. 
Thus  attired,  as  he  trusts'  (juite  unexceptionably,  he  repairs  to  the 
dinner ;  but  is  disturbed  in  his  mind  as  to  what  to  do  with  his  hat — 
whether  to  carry  it  into  the  drawing-room  with  him  or  not.  He  has 
heard  tho  question  discussed  and  settled  some  time  or  other,  but 
forgets  how  the  decision  was  given.  So  ho  takes  it  in  ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  perceives  that  every  other  man  wears  a  white  neckcloth,  and 
no  other  man  carries  his  hat.  Poor  Paolo !  these  unintentional 
mistakes  are  felt  as  real  misfortunes  by  the  young  and  thin-skinned. 

Among  tho  guests  are  a  Mr.  Piper  (Peter,  of  course)  and  his  lady, 
whose  favourite  subject  is  the  persecution  of  the  Madiais.  She  has 
already  suggested  it  to  Paolo  as  a  tine  subject  for  a  historical  picture  ; 


*  Since  writing  this,  we  learn  that  Signor  Ferrcti  and  his  amiable  wife  have 
for  some  time  been  educating  young  Italian  girls  at  their  Orphan  Home,  35  Elgin 
Koad,  Kensington  Park  North,  in  the  Protestant  faith,  as  certificated  governesses. 
The  supply  and  demand  will  doubtless  be  simultaneous. 
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but  ]*aolo  (loos  not  exactly  see  how  the  persecution  in  exfenso  i .  to  bo 
representi'd  on  canvas.  Signor  liuffini  takes  this  opportunity  Oi  lettinj,' 
us  know  tliat  lie  thinks  the  case  of  Francesco  and  Rosa  Madiai  has 
Ix'on  made  rath(*r  too  much  of.  There  are  others  much  worse,  he  says. 
Of  course  there  have  been,  only  they  have  not  come  within  English 
means  of  redress. 

Th(‘-  dinner  was  dull  at  first.  This,  we  know,  may  have  been 
possible.  AVine  circulates,  and  general  subjeids  are  timidly  approached. 
Is  the  Europ(*an  horizon  likely  to  continue  cloudless  1  or  are  then 
any  incijiicnt  signs  of  an  impending  storm  ]  (This  is  supposed  to  be 
asked  in  1S;37.)  Air.  Jones  is  oracular  in  his  answer,  lie  sees,  be 
regrets  to  say,  dark  clouds  gathering  in  the  AV^est.  Things  and  names 
are  revived  somewh(‘re,  offensive  to  English  feelings  and  notions — 
things  and  names  which  England  neither  can,  nor  must,  nor  will 
t(  derate  much  longer.  Sad  as  a  prospect  of  war  may  appear,  especially 
to  men  of  capital,  (ireat  Ilritain  has  duties,  imperative  duties ;  and 
lh(*  sooner  France  gets  a  licking  the  lietter. 

Neither  is  this  overdrawn.  The  whole  scene  is  easy  and  conversa¬ 
tional.  AVe  advisedly  say  easily  ;  for,  to  a  jiractised  hand,  it  is  almost 
as  easy  to  write  as  to  read  or  sjieak  light  conversation,  setting  aside 
the  men*  ]H*nmanshij).  Signor  Rufhni’s  English  dialogue  is  wonderful 
for  an  Italian,  and  good  for  an  Englishman, — fiir  ])leasanter  and  more 
natural  than  Miss  Lavinia’s  journal-letters  to  her  friend,  Eady  Augusta, 
which  we  should  have  been  seriously  sorry  to  b(i  the  friend  to  receive. 
1'hey  are  (*gotistical  and  namby-pamby ;  a  man  seldom  or  never  well 
imitates  good  female  letter-writing.  He  succeeds  better,  however,  in 
his  merry  little  artist,  Salvator,  who  continually  improvises  or  ([uob's 
(we  may  be  ]>ardoned  for  not  knowing  which)  sci’aj)s  which  may  well 
be  from  the  libretto  he  says  he  is  writing,  such  as  “Nella  terra  in  cui 
viviamo,  ci  facciamo  un  ciel  d’amor,’’  &c. 

The  two  gentleimui  of  the  swell  mob,  too,  are  well  done  ;  and  the 
mock  Count’s  endeavour  to  rep(*at  an  oft-told  tale  to  his  comrade,  the 
Chevalier,  after  drinking  too  much  of  Air.  Jones’s  Aladeira,  and  when 
lie  confuses  himself  saying,  “  Now,  don’t  bewilder  me,” — very  divert¬ 
ing.  Lavinia  is  inexperienced  enough  to  take  him  for  what  he  pretends 
to  be,  the  representative  of  the  oldest  house  in  Italy;  and,  in  this 
belief,  she  ventures  to  ask  him  what  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  best 
way  of  reconciling  Paolo  to  his  uncle,  the  canon.  Tlie  Count  assures 
her  there  may  be  difficulties  in  a  ceidain  quarter — difficulties  wliich  he 
may  j>robably  be  able  to  remove  by  the  aid  of  a  little  money.  A 
conlideiitial  ffillower  of  the  canon’s  must  be  propitiated — in  plain 
words,  bribed — and  it  will  bo  expedient  for  Signor  Paolo  to  make  a 
small  advance*,  and  also  to  write  a  few  conciliatory  lines,  which  may 
be  shown.  Livinia  and  lier  aunt  undertake  the  advance,  and  are  even 
grateful  to  ih(?  Count  for  consenting  to  pocket  “  the  paltry  sum  of  a 
hundred  scudi  ”  for  the  purpose  assigned  ;  and  Eivinia  agrees  to  obtain 
from  Paolo  the  propiatory  letter. 

AATien  she  broaches  the  subject,  however,  his  darkening  brow  alarms 
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her,  and  he  expresses  his  opinion  of  his  uncle’s  character  in  no 
measured  terms.  Lavinia  is  at  a  loss  to  describe  to  Lady  Augusta 
the  impression  made  on  her  by  this  outburst  of  indignation.  She  does 
not  say,  “  You  really  might  have  thought  him  the  Master  of  Lavens- 
vood  but  “  He  really  Avas  like  Mario  in  Eavenswood,”  thereby 
robbing  the  comparison  of  whatever  it  possessed  of  dignity.  The  two 
young  people — of  whom  the  young  man  is  by  far  the  most  natural  and 
impulsive — do  not  i)art  till  they  have  plighted  themselves  to  one 
another ;  and  good-lieart(*d  Mrs.  »Ioncs  coming  in,  Paolo  kneels,  kisses 
her  hand,  places  it  on  his  head,  and  hurries  out.  Lavinia  tells  her 
aunt  what  has  jiassed,  and  says,  “  If  you  were  in  my  circumstances, 
should  you  consider  yourself  engaged  I  ”  ^Irs.  Jones  re])lies  that  she 
certainly  should. 

Mr.  Jones’s  consent  is  of  course  not  to  bo  expected ;  but  for  a  while 
there  is  no  opportunity  of  asking  it,  and  during  that  while,  Paolo  is 
supremely  happy  in  himself.  He  communicates  his  bliss  to  his  litth*, 
friend  Salvator  ;  and  Salvator,  who  is  himself  engaged  to  a  very  good 
young  girl,  and  has  just  b(‘eii  appointed  s(.‘ene-painter  to  an  eccentric 
mai*cliioness,  overflows  with  sympathy,  and  sings  more  than  ever  of 
“fedelta  ”  and  “  felicita.” 

But  Lavinia  soon  stej)s  from  her  pedestal.  Secure  of  Paolo,  she  no 
longer  consults  her  natural  inclinations,  and  stands  revealed  “  the  fast 
young  lady.”  Dancing,  hunting,  acting,  shooting  at  a  target,  nothing 
comes  amiss  to  her,  and  Paolo  stands  dismayed.  He  sees  her  dressed, 
or,  as  we  have  heard  it  expressed,  “  in  shoulders  for  a  hall,”  and  his 
modest  cheeks  burn  with  blushes.  He  has  already  declined  ])ainting 
her  portrait  in  the  same  costume  ;  and  Signor  PufHni’s  t(*stimoin^  as  a 
foreigner  is  valuable,  as  touching  the  opinion  abroad  of  our  young 
lady's  over-boldness  in  more  respects  than  one.  Paolo’s  cynical  but 
faithful  friend  Thornton  tells  him  it  is  no  more  than  was  to  have  becui 
expected :  twice  Paolo  packs  his  clothes,  and  resolves  to  lice  his 
clijirmer,  but  once  and  again  she  prevails  on  him  to  stay.  At  length 
a  terrible  scene  takes  place  at  some  private  theatricals  ;  I.;ivinia  herself 
is  terrified  into  resolutions  of  future  propriety — th(5  sham  (,’ount  is 
d(*tected-  stealing  diamonds,  and  ^Ir.  Jones,  annoyed  at  being  oj)enly 
known  as  his  dupe,  summarily  (piits  Rome  with  his  wife  and  niece, 
who  give  Paolo  i)ermissiou  to  follow  them,  when  he  shall  hear  from 
them. 

^lonths  elapse  and  he  receives  no  .summons.  At  length,  Davinia 
invites  him  to  join  them  at  Paris;  but  miscalculating  on  the  celerity 
witli  which  he  hastens  to  obey  her  behests,  involves  herself  in  engage¬ 
ments,  so  that  on  arriving  there  with  Thornton,  he  finds  her  on  iho 
point  of  going  to  a  ball.  Both  are  troubled :  she  bids  him  call  at 
nine  the  next  morning,  then  defers  it  to  the  evening. 

“Paolo  would  fain  have  walked  home,  to  let  the  bitter  icy  night 
wind  cool  his  hot,  throbbing  temples,  but  he  felt  as  if  his  legs  were 
Weak  as  water.  He  beckoned  to  a  coach,  and,  as  hethresw  himself  into 
it,  called  out  ‘Via  BabbuinoJ  The  coachman  declared  he  knew  of  no 
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such  street.  Something  of  remonstrance  in  the  man’s  voic^  forced 
Paolo  to  a  mental  effort,  and  then  he  recollected  candul  Thornton 
having  made  him  j)iit  into  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  card,  on  which  was 
written  liLs  Paris  address. 

“  A  la  bonne  heurey'  siiid  the  driver,  “Hue  de  llohan  !” 

Alas  !  that  necessity  which  compels  the  votiries  of  fashion  to  follow 
her  chariot-wheels,  constrains  I^vinia  to  break  her  engagement  with 
Paolo  next  evening,  in  order  to  attend  the  ball  in  honour  of  the  recej)- 
tion  of  a  new  member  of  the  Institute  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  She  goes 
reluctantly,  hut  ahe  goeSy  and  when  the  impatient  Paolo  arrives  at  the 
hotel,  he  linds  liimself  put  off  with  a  note. 

“  He  tore  it  open — read  the  tirst  line,  ‘  we  arc  going  to  the  ball  at 
the  Hotel  <le  Ville’ — paused  a  second,  as  if  to  take  in  the  meaning, 
violently  crushed  the  paper,  and  to  the  indovscribable  terror  of  the  poor 
lady’s  maid,  tore  it  with  liis  teeth.  His  look,  liis  gesture  was  that  of 
a  maniac.  Those  few  words  had  maddened  him.” 

He  drives  furiously  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  follows  in  the  wake  of  a 
well-dressed  crowd,  and  is  stopped  by  a  demand  for  his  ticket.  ( )f 
course  he  is  without  one,  and  of  course  he  is  ignominiously  expelled 
from  the  precincts.  He  expostulates,  itives.  “Withdraw  (quietly, 
say  the  othcials,  “  or  we  shall  send  you  to  the  guard-house.” 

The  remainder  of  this  scene  is  very  painful,  but  life-like. 

“  At  this  threat,  I’aolo  I’orgets  that  he  is  one  against  a  multitude, 
forgets  time  and  place,  all  save  that  he  has  to  curse  Lavinia,  and  that 
he  will  do  it  in  spite  of  man  or  devil.  He  throws  himself  furiously 
against  his  opponents — poor  delirious  young  man !  in  a  second  he  is 
over[)owered,  and  carried  before  the  captain  of  the  guard.  Luckily  for 
Paolo,  he  was  a  grey-haired  man,  who  had  been  on  duty,  not  only  at 
many  fetes,  but  on  many  battle-fields  ;  life’s  combats  and  trials  had 
sobered  this  elderly  man,  subdued  the  arrogance  of  brief  martial 
authority.  The  appeai-ance  of  Paolo  reminded  him  of  his  own  brave 
lad — just  such  another  in  height  and  carriage,  far  away  in  Algeria.  The 
officer  put  his  arm  w'ithin  Paolo’s,  and  gently  reasoning  witli  him,  led 
him  down  stairs  into  the  court-yard,  out  into  the  ojien  square,  and 
bidding  him  go  home  quietly,  left  him  there.” 

Paolo  remains  vacantly  leaning  against  the  iron  rails,  and  then 
saying  to  himself,  there  must  be  more  tLan  one  w’ay  into  a  house,  makes 
a  second  attempt  to  enter,  is  repulsed  with  more  violence,  and  finds 
himself  forced  back  into  the  street,  conscious  only  that  he  is  foil(*d. 
He  wanders  round  and  round  the  building,  but  without  aim  or  pur^xise. 
Stumbling  against  a  block  of  stone,  he  drops  on  it  exhausted. 

“He  sat  there,  ( Jod  knows  how  long,  looking  at  the  gaily  illuminated 
fa(*ade,  lisUming  to  tiie  music,  liis  eyes  straining  after  the  shadows 
thrown  on  tlu^  window-blinds  by  the  dancers.  .  .  His  thoughts 

lloatcid  from  object  to  object,  indistinct,  incoherent,  like  the  visions  of 
a  fever.  That  he  W'as  ill,  and  cold,  and  wretched  past  conception, 
that  he  was  probably  dying,  and  that  death  Would  be  welcome,  was  his 
clearest  iiui»ression ;  but  of  the  why  of  all  this  wretchedness,  he  had 
now  not  the  slightest  conception. 
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“  On  a  sudden,  he  was  startled  by  a  vivid  flash  of  light  in  his  eyes. 
A  man  was  lioldiug  a  lantern  close  to  liis  face,  and  a  grutf  voice  was 
oi(l*ring  him  to  rise,  and  take  himself  away.  .  .  Jlis  mind’s  com- 

])ass  w;us  lost,  and  like  a  wreck,  he  drifted  right  or  left  at  haj)-liazard. 
Shivering  and  in  pain,  he  put  his  hand  to  liis  head,  his  thick  hair  was 
like  a  mass  of  wet,  tangled  sea- weed.  It  was  only  then  he  perceived 
that  rain  was  falling  fast,  that  he  had  lost  his  hat,  and  W'iis  literally 
wet  to  the  skin.  The  clang  of  a  loud  tolling  close  at  hand  startled  him 
w’ith  a  sense  of  terror  ;  it  W'as  the  hour  of  the  night  tailing  from  the 
belfry  of  Xotre  Dame.  Paolo  raised  his  eyes,  above  him  tcnvered  a 
dark  mass,  w  hich,  as  he  looked,  seemed  to  totter  threateningly  for- 
w’ards.  lie  rushed  from  lunler  the  shadow  on  to  a  bridge,  saw  w’ater 
llowing  below’,  and  stopped  to  wonder,  and  consider  w’hether  it  could 
be  the  Tiber.  At  the  other  end  of  the  street,  beyond  the  bridge,  a 
large  red  ball  of  tire  attracted  his  attention  ;  he  felt  fascinated  by  it, 
w’t'iit  straight  tow’ards  it — then  red  lamp,  and  everything,  even  to  the 
last  glimmering  of  consciousness,  vanished,  lie  lay  senseless  on  the 
pavement.” 

I  )oiibtles3  many  a  poor  young  fellow  has  roamed,  despairing  and 
frightfully  maddened,  through  the  midnight  streets  of  Paris,  in 
wretchedness  contrasting  wdtli  the  splendour  and  gaiety  of  its  lighted 
halls,  dhe  i)icture  is  tragically  vivid. 

“  The  glare  which  attracted  unlucky  Paolo  proceeded  from  a  largo 
lamp  of  red  glass,  phrced  in  front  of  a  very  low’,  shabby  house  of  tw’O 
storeys.  .  .  it  denoted  one  of  those  humble  establishments  at 

which  omnibuses  stoj),  to  take  up  or  put  dow'u  passengers,  and  w’here 
(•orrespondence-tickets  for  all  parts  of  Paris  may  be  had  for  three- 
pence :  one  of  the  great  improvements  of  civiliziition,  economizing  the 
artizan’s  and  W’orkman’s  time  and  strength. 

“A  little  man  in  a  lamentably  conditioned  dressing-gow’ii,  his  little 
body  half  out  of  the  garret  w  indow’,  immediately  above  the  w’aiting- 
room  of  the  said  bureau,  was  in  the  act  of  extinguishing,  by  the  aid 
of  a  short  stick,  the  red  lamp  -beneath,  w’hen  Paolo  fell  heavily  on  the 
l>avement. 

“  ‘  Bless-  my  soul,’  exclaimed  the  little  man,  ‘  some  one  has  dropped 
down  close  to  our  door.’  ” 

d'his  little  man  and  his  w’ife  are  good  Samaritans.  They  go  down, 
lilt  up  Paolo  and  bring  him  in-doors,  then  seek  the  assistance  of  an 
oracle  of  theirs,  named  Benoit,  w’ho  is  a  w’aiter  at  some  neighbouring 
vapour-baths.  The  humanity  of  these  poor  people  is  sweetly  drawn, 
they  at  first  mistake  the  case,  and  treat  it  for  cholera ;  but  having 
recourse  at  length  to  a  doctor,  poor  Paolo  proves  to  be  in  a  raging 
braiii  fever.  After  a  lengthened  illness,  he  partially  recovers,  utterly 
berelt  ot  memory.  After  a  while,  a  holiday  visit  to  the  cemetery,  where 
a  little  girl  of  his  kind  host’s  is  buried,  and  their  artless  sorrow  and 
1  nay ers,  opens  the  fount  of  teais.  He  gradually  recovers  his  memory 
ol  the  past,  but  is  at  fii-st  unable  to  find  any  clue  to  his  friends. 
Prospero,  his  host,  gets  an  old  directory,  and  undertakes  the  arduous 
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task  of  reading  all  the  streets  to  him.  Directly  he  hears  the  name 
of  the  lloulevard  des  Capucins,  he  knows  that  is  where  the  Joneses 
were  lodging ;  he  seeks  them,  hut  they  have  long  left  Paris.  He 
then  goes  in  quest  of  Thornton,  but  he,  too,  is  gone  ;  it  is  supposed, 
to  America.  “  I  know  he  is  gone  in  (picst  of  me,  then,’^  says  Paolo, 
disconsolately ;  and,  unable  to  iind  any  of  liis  old  friends,  he  casts 
about  for  means  of  relieving  his  new  ones  of  his  expenses.  They 
lielp  him  to  seek  employment,  and  at  length  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  be  engaged  as  amanuensis  to  an  old  astronomer,  wdiose  sight  is  worn 
out,  and  who  is  emjdoying  his  evening  of  life  in  putting  together  the 
disjointed  memoranda  of  his  discoveries. 

The  picture  of  this  old  man’s  home  is  the  perfection  of  repose. 

“  Was  Paolo  really  in  gay,  turbulent,  noisy  Paris,  or  had  he  fallen 
from  the  clouds,  into  some  convent  on  the  top  of  Mount  Lebanon  I,” 
Such  was  the  question  that  he  often  put  to  himself  during  the  first 
days  of  his  new  employment.  The  house  inhabited  by  M.  Boniface  was 
the  quietest  of  a  quiet  collection  of  houses,  through  a  court,  down  an 
alley,  betw^een  another  court  and  a  garden,  in  quiet  Hue  Cassette  ; 
and  the  quietest  nook  in  the  (piietest  house  in  Paris,  was  allotted  to 
Paolo  for  his  daily  avocations.  The  cell  of  an  anchorite,  as  far  as 
silence  and  retirement  go,  could  stand  a  comparison  with  his  little 
study.  Not  the  faintest  echo  of  the  noisy  world  without  found  its 
way  to  it;  and  within,  no  sound  but  that  of  the  scraping  of  a  pen 
against  })aper.  The  maids  who  shook  cari)ets  out  of  the  opposite 
windows  did  so  with  a  care  ;  the  very  sparrows  which  lighted  on  the 
solitary  tree  in  the  centre  of  the  noiseless  court  below  seemed  impressed 
by  the  stillness  that  reigned,  and  chirp(*d  soffo  voce. 

“Paolo  had  never  come  in  contact  before  with  a  real  devotee  of 
science,  and  for  the  first  time  had  an  idea  of  that  tranquil,  unremitting 
race  after  knowledge,  which  the  life  of  an  intellectual  pioneer  can  be. 
Scientific  speculation  was  with  ^1.  Boniface  a  process  as  natural, 
indispensable,  and  continuous  as  res})iration.  Shut  up  as  in  a  coat  of 
mail,  in  his  world  of  thoughts  and  calculations,  he  forgot  the  external 
world,  its  regulations  and  exigencies,  and  would  have  dropped 
exhausted  over  his  book  or  his  slate,  ■without  knowing  the  why  or 
wherefore,  had  not  his  sister  been  at  hand,  to  warn  him  it  was  time  for 

breakfast  or  dinner . Of  an  afternoon,  ^1.  Boniface  often  had 

visitors  ;  and  as  his  study  was  contiguous  to  that  of  his  amanuensis, 
and  the  conversation,  owing  to  his  deafness,  was  carried  on  in  a  loud 
voice,  Paolo  had  naturally  his  share  of  it.  ^f.  Boniface’s  friends 
were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  science,  like  himself ;  naturalists, 
archieologists,  orientalists,  mathematicians,  each  having  a  particular 

Ijobby  of  his  own . Often  would  Paolo  laydown  his  pen  to  listen 

and  derive  the  greatfjst  gratification  from  what  he  heard.  Not  that 
he  could  understand  or  take  in  the  hundr(*dth  part  of  what  was  said  on 
these  occasions  ;  he  would  have  been  (piite  another  and  a  more  accom- 
j)lished  man  than  he  was,  had  he  Ixien  able  to  do  so  ;  it  was  the  lofty 
Ktiindard  of  their  callings,  the  entireness  of  their  devotion  to  the 
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i  interests  of  the  mind,  the  all-absorbing  character  of  their  pursuits, 
tlie  depth  of  their  convictions,  tlieir  enthusiasm,  tlieir  patience,  their 
simplicity,  wliich  commanded  Paolo’s  sympathy  and  admiration.” 

d'his  is  charming,  and  we  have  the  less  scruple  in  quoting  it  so 
largely,  that  the  j)assage  does  not  lose  by  being  detached,  and  is  worthy 
of  more  than  one  hdsurely  perusal.  Paolo  has  earned  enough  to  pay 
his  expenses  back  to  Pome,  and  is  preparing  to  do  so,  when  he  shall 
have  obtained  a  passport,  when  he  receives  a  communication  from  an 
eminent  Roman  lawyer,  that  his  old  uncle  the  canon  is  dead,  and  has 
l«‘ft  him  his  crede  universale.  iJugenre,  the  young  French  painter,  whom 
Paolo  has  fallen  in  with  again,  persuades  him,  with  some  ditliculty, 
to  take  a  common-sense  view  of  his  good  fortune,  and,  instead  of 
casting  it  to  the  winds,  to  write  to  the  lawyer,  acknowledging  his  letter 
with  thanks,  and  desiring  him  to  send  him  five  hundred  scudi.  “  There’s 
that  little  fellow,”  says  he,  “and  his  wife,  wlio  nursed  you — you 
^  must  do  handsomely  by  them.”  A  suggestion  for  which  Paolo  expresses 
*  j  his  gratitude. 

i  Meanwhile,  what  has  become  of  Thornton  ?  Thornton,  after  hunting 

I  for  his  friend  high  and  low,  and  being  unable  to  lind  liiin,  has  gone 
out  of  his  mind,  and  is  in  a  mad-house.  This  seems  an  extreme 
case. 

And  Lavinia  ?  Lavinia  did  not  have  a  happy  evening  at  the  ball. 
Her  aunt  had  a  tit,  and  was  brought  home  senseless.  Incidents 
are  crowded  upon  one  another — the  Jones  family  return  to 
Kngland ;  Mrs.  Jones  dies,  and,  on  her  death-bed,  reveals  to 
Lavinia,  that  her  father  is  yet  alive,  but  bribed  to  keep  out  of  sight. 
After  ^Irs.  Jones’s  death,  Mr.  Jones  tells  her  that  in  fact  she  is  not  his 
brother’s  daughter  at  all,  but  the  illegitimate  child  of  an  outcast 
named  Holywell,  whom  he  had  adopted  out  of  charity.  Poor  Havinia 
liiids  the  world  of  fashion  and  opulence  crumble  beneath  her  feet ; 
and,  to  free  herself  from  the  otfensive  advanc(*s  of  ^Ir.  Jones,  cpiits  his 
liouse,  and  betakes  herself  to  a  poor  lodging  in  Camden  Town,  where, 
after  a  severe  illnes.s,  she  trios  to  tind  some  way  of  livelihood.  The 
ensuing  details,  are  only  less  painful  and  disagreeable  than  many  a 
poor  girl  lias  found  the  reality.  Lavinia's  character,  of  course,  inqiroves 
under  adversity,  but  the  discipline  is  very  terrible.  The  following 

I  little  bit  is  perfectly  true  to  nature.  She  is  a]»plying  to  a  lady  for 
the  situation  of  governess,  and  is  on  tlie  point  of  obtaining  it,  when 
the  lady  says,  “  Of  course,  I  expect  you  to  give  me  good  reference.” 

“Lavinia  faltered  out  that  she  had  none  to  give.  ‘  None  in  London, 
jicrhajis  you  mean,’  suggested  the  lady  kindly. 

“  ‘  Neither  in  town  nor  in  country,  madam,’  said  Lavinia,  now  ashy 

“  Surely  you  are  known  to  some  one  in  England,  who  would  answer 
for  you.” 

“  Pray,  madam,”  crieil  Eavinia,  so  choked  with  emotion,  that  she 
could  hardly  speak  intelligently,  “  pray,  be  not  prejudiced  against  mo 
by  what  I  am  going  to  say.  Indeed,  I  have  done  no  harm.  God  is 
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my  witness,  I  have  injured  no  one,  but  still  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
I  can  f(ive  you  a  reference.” 

“  The  lady  looked  fixedly  at  the  speaker  all  the  while,  hut  there 
was  iiotliing  hard  in  her  look,  rather  the  contrary.  8he  mused  for  an 
instant,  then  said — 

“  Strange,  almost  incredible,  as  your  statement  may  seem,  if  you 
would  only  account  satishictorily  ” — 

“  Mary,”  siiid  the  gentlemaiii  never  looking  up  from  his  newspai)er. 
The  t^ne  in  which  these  two  syllables  were  pronounced  must  have 
lowered  the  thermometer. 

“  .Ul  things  considered,”  said  the  lady,  rising,  “1  am  sorry  I  cannot 
engage  you.” 

“  Ood  bless  you  all  the  same  for  your  kindness,”  said  Lavinia, 
bowing  low,  and  departed. 

“  Poor  thing  !  so  near  the  port,  and  wrecked  !” 

We  commend  this  incident  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  young 
ladies  starting  on  their  own  account.  Many  are  forced,  by  pitiless 
circumstances,  to  breast  the  adverse  current,  wdiether  they  will  or  so, 
God  help  them !  Put  occasionally,  there  are  others  who,  ‘‘  on  tlie 
dissention  of  a  doit — some  trick  not  worth  an  egg  ” — fall  out  with 
tlieir  bread  and  butter,  and  cast  themselves,  heroines  in  distress,  on 
the  unknown  world,  convinced  that  their  numerous  acquirements  and 
resources  need  only  to  be  known  to  fetch  their  market-price.  To 
such,  who  for  the  most  part  are  novel-readers,  let  the  lady  address  her 
({uestion  to  lavinia.  “  Where  are  your  references  ?”  Her  intimation 
was  right — Lavinia  was  really  a  good  and  innocent  girl — but  the 
gentleman  was  right  too,  there  was  something  questionable  in  her 
antecedents.  And  young  ladies  seeking  a  livelihood  in  the  bosom  of 
a  j>rivate  family,  are  more  likely  to  meet  'with  the  exercise  of  sev'ere 
judgment  than  of  benevolent  intuition. 

Finally,  she  writes  to  the  amiable  mother  of  her  friend  Laily 
Augusta,  w’ho  ])rocures  for  her  the  situation  of  companion  to  a  lady  in 
J)evonshire.  8hc  travels  part  of  the  way  with  the  lady’s  niece, 
CTara,  a  very  interesting  person  no  longer  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 
somewhat  nun-like  in  her  quiet  dress.  She  goes  to  live  w*ith  this 
lady’s  married  sister,  instead  of  her  gay  old  aunt ;  and  speedily  finds 
that  Cdara  is  going  out  to  the  Crimea  iis  nursing-sister.  Lavinia 
dec  ides  to  go  with  her.  During  the  journey  to  Paris,  Clara  proves  to 
have  been  the  early  love  of  Mr.  Thornton,  of  whom  she  is  most  anxious 
to  obtain  tidings  ;  and  on  arriving  at  Paris,  they  find  out  the  good 
w'oman  w  ith  wdiom  he  and  Paolo  had  lodged,  and  leaim  from  her  that 
lie  is  in  a  mad-house.  Thenceforth  Clara,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
jdiysician  of  the  asylum,  devotes  herself  to  his  recovery ;  and  Ljivinia, 
after  w'riting  a  contrite  letter  to  Paolo,  w’hom  she  supposes  at  Komc, 
proceeds  to  the  east. 

Meanwhile,  Paolo  has  run  into  strange  excess  of  riot,  and  become 
an  absolute  prodigal  son,  except  tliat  he  has  no  father’s  heart  to 
break  Wo  W'ould  not  W’illingly  read  the  hurried  sketch  of  liis  deliu- 
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fluencies  again.  Signor  Huffini  ruthlessly  destroys  our  pleasure  in  his 
Jniplicity,  his  purity,  his  high  and  holy  aspirations,  and  shows  him 
f  allowing  in  the  mire  of  Paris.  Those  who  have  the  patience  to 
(dluw  him  beyond  this  disagreeable  chapter,  which  ought  to  have  a 
jittle  black  curtain  drawn  over  it,  deeply  craped,  will  tind  him  aroused 
a  sense  of  his  moral  degradation  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  his 
nonest  little  Iriend  Salvator,  who  has  posted  to  Paris  to  thank  liim 
for  a  generous  present.  Salvator  is  horritied  to  tind  liim  just  risen 
fiom  bed  at  ten  o’clock,  and  about  to  induct  himself  into  a  pair  of 
fky-blue  pantaloons  ;  still  more  horritied  at  Paolo's  transports  of 

Jfinorse  on  reading  Lavinia’s  letter,  which  lie  lias  brought  him  from 
iome.  “There  you  stand,”  cries  Paolo,  “a  living  reproach  to  me  !  A 
glorious  tigure  I  cut  in  niy  Turkish  morning  costume,  don’t  1!  Look 
at  my  collection  of  whips,  canes,  cravat-pins,  wrist-buttons,  and  sceiit- 
Ixjttles,  and  be  lost  in  admiration  !  "W ortliy  property  for  an  aitist,  is 
|iot  it  ]  i\jid  the  inward  bonds,  friend  Salvator  !  ” 


“Nonsense!”  ejaculates  the  little  man.  Paolo,  however,  assures 
liim  it  is  no  nonsense.  He  is  very  bad,  and  very  wretched  indeed. 
Jsone  of  this  frippery  has  made  him  happy. 

“There  is  a  curse  in  money,  Salvator,”  says  he. 

.  “  Well,  if  it  be  so,”  readied  Salvator,  “  the  remedy  is  easy.  Cast 
.  from  you  tliat  curse,  and  live  on  bread  ami  cheese.  At  it  at  once 
3  ’lit  on  your  shabbiest  coat  and  hat,  to  be  in  keeping  with  mine,  and 
kt  us  go  out.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  we  are  likely  to  see 
any  blackbirds  ?  ” 

Paolo,  after  a  little  reflection,  can  only  think  of  the  cemetery  where 
Prospero’s  little  girl  is  buried.  The  spot  does  not  seem  to  Salvator 
nnJicative  of  cheerfulness  ;  liowever,  they  repair  thither,  Paolo  makes 
a  clean  l)roast  of  it  among  the  tombs,  and  after  crying  very  heartily, 
l-j/iore  Italicej  feels  all  the  better  for  it,  and  accompanies  his  friend 
into  a  little  eating-house,  wliere  they  dine  frugally  and  heartily  on 
cutlets  and  fried  potatoes.  After  being  on  their  legs  about  nine  hours, 
they  are  in  bed  and  asleep  at  ten  o’clock,  like  good  men  and  true. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Paolo’s  cliaract^^  is  r(‘generated 
under  Salvator’s  wholesome  influence.  He  cuts  liis  gay  a(*quaiutance, 
breaks  up  his  bachelor  establishment,  and  they  resolve  to  enlist  into 
;  th(i  Sardinian  Contingent.  Previously,  however,  they  go  to  liave 
|]*aolo'8  republican  scruples  as  to  lighting  under  a  monarchical  banner 
I  overcome  by  Daniel  Manin,  which  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  that  distin¬ 
guished  Venetian,  drawn,  we  should  think,  from  life.  The  whole 
scene  may  worthily  be  detached. 

“  Manin  occupied  a  small,  and  more  than  modest  lodging,  in  tlie 
.  third  stoiy  of  a  house  in  the  Kue  Blanche.  His  reception  of  the  tw’O 
I  young  men  was  full  of  that  frank  cordiality  which  is  a  distinctive 
J  trait  of  the  Italian  character.  Manin  had  his  hat  on,  evidently  ready 
j  to  go  out,  wlien  his  unexpected  visitors  appeared  ;  nevertheless  he 
j  would  not  permit  their  going  away,  as  they  wished  to  do,  but  said  he 
X  had  a  ipiarter  of  an  hour  at  their  service.  Paolo,  therefore,  stated  his 
■  case  of  conscience* 
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“Which  do  you  care  for  most?”  said  Manin,  “the  Republic  or 
Italy  ?  Italy,  of  course.  To  be  either  a  republic  or  a  monarchy, 
Italy  must  first  exist  as  a  nation  ;  that  is,  be  independent,  and  form 
one  body.  Ev(;ry  act  wiiich  tends  towards  that  end  deserves  the 
support  of  all  ])ati’iots,  whatever  their  creed.  Is  the  co-operation  of 
Piedmont  in  the  Crimean  war  to  be  considered  an  act  of  this  sort — a 
step  in  the  right  direction  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  so,  inasmuch 
as  it  widens  her  circle  of  influence  in  Europe,  and  strengthens  her 
hands  for  good  ;  inasmuch  as  it  ])laces  her  in  manifest  antagonism  with 
Austria  ;  in;ismuch  as  it  furnislies  a  precious  occasion  to  add  to  tlie 
prestige  of  the  Itali.'in  arms.  Those  who  go  to  light  under  the  three 
colours  of  Italian  redemption,  are  not  the  soldiers  of  the  Piedmontese 
state,  but  the  soldiers  of  Italy.  Would  to  God  that  I  were  young 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  be  one  of  them 

“  The  door  had  been  gently  pushed  ajar  while  lie  was  speaking,  and 
the  moment  he  stoj)ped,  a  female  voice  (ah  !  pity  him  ;  not  that  of  his 
wife  or  daughter — both  lay  in  their  freshly-opened  graves) — a  female 
voice  said  warningly, 

“Mr.  Daniel,  it  is  striking  eleven;  you  know  you  have  to  go  to 
Rue  Pigalle.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Manin  to  his  careful  honne ;  and  snatching  a 
book  from  a  table,  and  putting  it  under  his  arm,  he  led  the  way  down 
stairs  to  the  street-door.  There  he  sto])ped,  and  said  with  emotion, 

“  Good-bye,  my  young  friends.  ^lay  all  success  attend  you. 
Honour  cerbiinly  will  ;  for  it  is  the  path  of  duty.  My  ble.ssing  goes 
with  you.  To  the  rising  generation,  which  you  represent,  to  the  simple 
in  mind,  and  stout  of  heart.  Providence  reserves  tiie  great  work  of 
Italian  emancipation.  Peace,  j)eace  at  all  costs  among  tlie  oppressed, 
that  their  united  war-cry  may  be  like  the  trumpets  before  Jericho,  at 
sound  of  which  the  ramparts  of  the  oppressors  shall  crumble  into  dust. 
You  will  see  that  day,  young  men.” 

“  And  so  will  you,”  .said  Paolo  with  enthusiasm. 

“Xot  so,  not  so,”  replied  Manin;  “  the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh 
is  weak.  Diemmei  numerati  surity  I  may  say  with  the  P.salmist. 
( )nco  again,  farewell !  ”  and  with  a  friendly  scpieezo  of  the  hand,  he 
hurried  away. 

“  Paolo’s  heart  sank  within  him  as  he  watched  the  tottering  steps 
of  the  noble  man  ;  and  he  thought  to  himself,  why  this  mysterious 
dispen.sation,  which  dooms  the  flower  of  a  whole  nation  to  live  and  to 
die  broken-hearted? 

“  iJnivo  !”  cried  Salvator  ;  “a  man  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  .  .  . 
P>y  the  bye,  though,  I  should  like  to  know  why  he  goes  about  with  an 
Italian  grammar  under  his  arm  ?  ” 

“  Manin  gives  les.sons  to  live,  and  therefore  can-ies  with  him  tlio 
tools  of  his  trade.  Yes  !  oh  mockery  of  fortune,  the  ex-dictator  of 
Venne  is  reduced  to  sell  particijdes  !  ” 

“  Salvator  mused  a  little,  then  siiid, 

“  iVnd  why  not  ?  Poverty  at  all  times  has  been  the  seal  of  true 
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<Treatnei?s.  Peck  Homer  with  a  mantle  of  purple,  seat  Pante  in  a 
carriage  and  four,  and  see  what  a  sorry  figure  they  will  cut/' 

Arrived  at  Turin,  the  two  young  friends  receive  the  unwelcome 
intt*lligence  that  no  voluntc^ers  are  admitted  into  the  Piedmontese 
expeditionary  corps  hut  such  as  had  served  already,  and  could  prove 
their  services.  The  undaunted  little  Salvator  resolves  on  nothing  less 
than  a  ])ersonal  application  to  il  re  tjalantuomo  ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
])lants  himself  at  a  back  gate  of  the  royal  palace,  whence  Victor 
Emmanuel  is  likely  to  issue,  between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  This,  again,  has  the  air  of  a  genuine  anecdote  about  it. 
Salvator  waits  till  three  o’clock,  and  is  on  the  point  of  tlecitling  that 
the  king  is  either  going  to  keep  in-doors,  or  has  gone  out  some  other 
1  way,  when  one  of  the  long-watched  back-doors  opens,  and  two  tigures 
i  in  plain  clothes  issue  forth.  Who  can  mistake  the  portly  form,  and 
I  remarkable  moustache  ]  Salvator  has  hardly  time  to  whi])  off  his  hat 
as  the  king  bears  down  upon  him,  and  apply  his  hand  to  his  forehead 
in  military  salute. 

“  Have  you  anything  to  say  1”  says  Victor  Emmanuel,  half  smiling. 

“  I’lease  your  majesty,  we  arc  two  Pomans,  who  have  come  all  the 
way  from  Paris  to  enlist  for  the  Crimea.” 

“  For  the  Crimea  ?  Are  you  big  enough  ?”  says  the  king,  sharply 
eyeing  the  little  paintei^ 

“.Just  the  right  size  for  a  Persagliere,”  says  Salvator  readily,  ‘‘^fy 
friend  has  smelt  pow^der  already.” 

'  “Where?” 

“At  Pome,  in  1849.” 

“  AVhat  put  it  into  your  head  to  go  to  the  Crimea  ?  ” 

“  The  w  ish  to  qualify  ourselves  for  your  next  campaign  in  Lombardy, 
sire.” 

His  Majesty  turned  wdth  a  pleased  smile  to  the  gentleman  accom¬ 
panying  him  ;  then  addre.ssing  Salvator, — 

“And  suppose  you  are  killed  in  the  Crimea  ?  ” 

“  If  so,  dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  morij  sire.” 

“Pravo!”  said  the  king,  “(Jood  Latin  and  good  sense!  What  is 
your  name  ?  and  wdiere  are  you  to  be  found  ?  ” 

“Angelo  (jrigli,  sire,  at  your  service  ;  and,  just  now',  at  the  Locanda 
of  the  Dogana  Vecchia.” 

“Addio,”  said  the  king. 

Salvator  has  secured  his  ob.ject,  and  the  two  friends  go  out,  one  as 
Persagliere,  the  other  in  General  Trotti’s  Second  Infantry  Prigade. 
They  thenceforth  see  very  little  of  one  another,  and  poor  Salvator  is 
laid  low  by  fever  and  sent  to  the  hospital.  His  Clelia  comes  out 
to  nurse  him,  and  Paolo  too,  who  is  severely  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Tchernaya. 

“This  battle,  according  to  competent  judges,  sealed  the  fate  of 
S(*bastopol.  Paolo  had  the  good  luck  to  be  one  of  the  division  Trotti, 
which  was  engaged  in  the  action  ;  nay,  to  belong  to  the  very  battalion 
w  hich  was  sent  to  hai-ass  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  He  did  not  at 
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one  stroke  run  his  lance  through  half-a-dozen  Russians — by  the  bye 
he  had  no  lance — nor  did  he  achieve  any  other  supernatural  feat  in 
the  knight-errantry  line  ;  but  his  bcdiaviour  throughout  was  steady, 
and  resolute  enough  to  be  noticed  by  the  men  and  officers  of  Ids  ^ 
company.  The  greater  their  ])ity  when  they  saw’  him  stagger,  reel,  v 
and  fall  to  the  ground.  It  was  ^lie  last  discharge  but  one  of  the 
artillery  which  had  done  the  deed.” 

Whether  he  sinks  or  survives,  the  reader  must  learn  for  himself; 
also,  whether  he  falls  in  with  Lavinia,  whether  she  turns  out  to  be  a 
patrician  instead  of  j)lebian,  and  many  other  incidents  which  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  We  have  already  been  too  lavish  in  our 
communications,  and  shall  seal  our  lips  respecting  the  unravelling  of 
the  various  mysteries  of  the  tale.  A.  M. 


VI. 

THE  GOSPEL  MIRACLES. 

Mu.  Pov.t.ll’s  css.ay  holds  a  fitting  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
Itationalist  Manifesto,  entitled  “  Essays  and  Reviews  ”  recently 
j)ublished,  as  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  upon  which  the  sloping 
structure  of  the  other  essays  on  either  side  abuts,  with  nearly  their 
whole  weight,  and  the  failure  of  which  entails  their  certain  down¬ 
fall.  The  greater  the  strain  of  argument  that  presses  upon  the 
constructive  system  that  holds  these  essays  together,  the  more 
clearly  it  is  seen  that  they  rest  upon  and  are  sustained,  by  this  essay. 
The  common  pui’pose  that  gives  congruity^  and  method  to  the 
diflerent  divisions  of  the  volume,  is  the  attempt  to  cancel  ever}' 
trace  of  the  supernatural  from  the  Rible  ;  and  to  ^Ir.  Powell  is  com¬ 
mitted  the  d  priori  and  philosophical  position  of  their  enterprise, 
viz.,  the  proof  that  “  no  testimony  can  reach  to  the  supernatural " 
(p.  107),  and  “that  an  event  (such  as  a  miracle)  maybe  so  incredible, 
intrinsically,  as  to  set  .aside  any  degree  of  testimony”  (p.  10(5),  a 
]>osition  which,  if  successfully  maintained,  gives  his  coadjutors  an 
easy  conquest  in  their  several  departments,  but,  if  lost,  imperils  their 
success,  if  it  does  not  necessitate  their  defeat.  The  principle  which 
Mr.  Powell  has  to  establish  is  assumed  by  the  other  essayists,  and 
of  course  gives  a  high  vantage-ground  to  their  reasoning ;  for  if  it 
Ix'  conceded  as  an  a  imorl  and  indubitable  axiom  that  (Ist)  miracles 
are  impossible,  (2nd)  incapable  of  being  credibly  reported  by  testi¬ 
mony,  and  (3rd)  therefore  ()  fitriiori  incredible, — then,  of  course, 
pnjphecies  must  lie  suppositious  histories ;  all  the  miraculous  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible  must  be  legends  or  lies ;  and  a  new  sy^stem  of 
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intorprctatioTi  is  verily  required,  as  the  other  essayists  assert.  Their 
work  is  nugatory  and  useless — their  conclusions  are  forestalled,  if  Mr. 
Powell’s  theses  be  established  ;  and,  if  they  be  not,  then  their  work 
is  still  more  emphatically  inconsequential  and  vain.  This  essay  ac¬ 
cordingly  will  be  subjected  to  severe  eriticism. 

]i[r.  Powell  is  dead,  and  of  him  we  will  say  nothing — nisi  hmum.  But 
his  essay  remains ;  and  as  issues  which  infinitely  transcend  personal 
and  even  human  considerations,  depend  upon  the  validity  of  its  rea¬ 
soning,  we  are  bound  to  express  our  judgment,  which  we  will  tho¬ 
roughly  vindicate,  as  to  the  logical  ineptitude,  inconsequence,  and 
contradiction  of  crery  one  of  the  lines  of  thought  that  may  be  traced 
in  it. 

Our  references,  however,  to  his  essay  will  be  incidental.  We 
avail  ourselves  of  its  appearance,  and  the  interest,  created  by  it,  on 
the  subject  of  Christian  miracles,  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
nsume  of  the  last  results  of  scientific  and  theological  inquiry  upon 
this  vital  question. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  we  shall  present  in  numerical  order 
the  different  subdivisions  of  the  subject  that  are  embraced  in  our 
coup  (VopH. 

I.  The  nature  of  a  miracle  is  now  more  accurately  apprehended, 
as  the  meaning  of  “  Natural  Law  ”  has  been  more  exactly  defined 
and  understood.  It  would  be  impossible  now  to  adopt  Spinoza’s 
definition  of  a  miracle,  which  ho  explains  to  be,  “  a  rare  event,  hap¬ 
pening  according  to  some  laws  that  are  unknown  to  us.”  Science 
has  exploded  the  conception  of  laws  in  the  domain  of  Nature  which 
is  implied  here.  They  are  not  latent  self-willed  powers,  that  yet 
lurk  in  the  universe,  ready  for  a  sudden  and  marvellous  display. 
Kven  if  they  were,  any  man  would  be  justly  endowed  with  authority 
over  his  fellow-men,  who  held  these  secret  and  capricious  laws  or 
forces  of  Nature  submissive  to  his  bidding.  But  this  conception  of 
natural  law  is  utterly  erroneous.  The  operation  of  any  force  or 
property  in  nature  nowise  depends  upon  the  discovery  of  the  law 
of  its  operation.  Gravitation  was  at  work,  and  people  knew  that 
aj)ples  fell  when  ripe,  before  the  subtle  mind  of  Newton  detected  the 
method  of  its  influence,  and  formulated  its  law.  Laws  are  not 
ino]x}rative  because  unknown  ;  and  people  know  the  familiar  result 
of  their  activity,  though  the  modes  of  their  activity  lie  hidden. 
Further,  in  every  moment,  and  at  every  point  of  the  world,  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  every  substance  subsisting  there,  are  necessarily  manifested 
according  to  the  relations  they  hold  to  one  another ;  for  if  not — if 
one  substance  did  not  act  according  to  its  nature — it  is  no  longer 
itself;  it  is  something  else.  It  is  an  absurdity,  which  is  even 
inconceivable,  because  it  is  a  logical  contradiction,  to  think  of  an 
unknown  physical  law  suddenly  revealing  itself  in  certain  familiar 
circumstances.  All  physical  laws,  t.e.,  the  properties  of  idl  physical 
objects,  always  reveal  themselves,  and  are  identically  the  same  in 
given  relations.  A  new  material  agent  may  discover  its  presence, 
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or  new  relations  may  elieit  new  and  wonderful,  because  fonnerly 
unknown,  properties  in  familiar  substances.  Ilut  when  both  of  these 
suppositions  are  excluded,  and  the  relations  of  common  objects  of 
life  are  precisely  such  as  occur  every  hour  in  the  experience  of  all 
men,  it  is  preposterous  to  imaj^ine  an  unknown  law  of  Nature  then 
manifesting^  itself  once  and  no  more.  So  that  the  answer  of  Science 
is  two-fold  to  this  chimera  of  Spinoza  (1.) — Though  the  laws  of 
Nature  are  in  full  unr(*mitted  play,  revealing  themselves  in  the  ever- 
varying  correlations  of  persons  and  substances,  and  have  been  since 
the  j)resent  order  of  natim‘  was  established ;  yet  no  facts,  like  the 
miracles  attested  in  the  (Jospcls,  have  ever  been  repeated  elsewhere; 
a  clear  proof  that  they  did  not  happen  according  to  any  natural 
law.  (2.)  The  circumstances,  or  ]>hysical  relations  in  which  these 
mimcles  were  done,  were  patent,  and  are  constanlly  renewed  in  life, 
so  that  the  same  result  would  follow,  on  every  such  occasion,  if  any 
natural  law,  Hunifjh  unknuwn^  were  its  cause,  just  as  the  ripe  apple 
always  falls  from  the  tree,  and  the  flung  stone  sweeps  its  parabola  to 
the  earth  by^  the  force  of  gravitation,  whether  ])eople  know  it  or  not. 

The  miracle,  accordingly,  is  now  clearly  distinguished  from  a 
mert'ly  marvellous  or  extraordinary  phenomenon.  Mr.  Powell  has 
conceded  so  much.  He  wi’ites  thus  :  “  None  of  these,  or  the  like  in¬ 
stances,  which  seem  marvellous  are  at  all  of  the  same  kind,  or  have 
any'  characteristics  in  common  with  the  idea  of  what  is  implied  by' 
the  term  ‘  miracle,’  which  is  asserted  to  mean  something  at  variance 
with  Nature  and  law  ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  analogy  between  an 
unknown  or  inexplicable  phenomenon,  and  a  supposed  suspension 
of  a  known  law,” — and  y  et  after  this  distinct  confession  he  repeatedly 
informs  us  that  testimony  can  oidy  evidence  extraordinary  natural 
effects,  and  that  the  alleged  miracles  of  the  Gospel  are  “  to  be 
regarded  as  physical  events,  to  be  investigated  by  reason  and  physical 
evidence,  and  referred  to  phy'sical  causes,”  pp.  142.  Thus  he  first 
ass(‘rts  the  alleged  miracles  to  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
extraordinary  ))hysical  ])henomena,  and  then  assures  us  that  they 
are  merely  extraordinary'  jdienomena,  and  commands  us  to  regard 
and  investigate  them  as  such.  He  loses  sight  of  the  generic 
difference  between  a  miracle  and  a  mere  marvel,  which  he  had 
himself  enunciated,  and  which  modern  science  has  brought  into  so 
clear  a  light.  There  is  no  question  at  present  as  to  the  reality,  but 
only  as  to  the  nature  of  miracles ;  and  as  this  is  a  fundamental  point 
not  sufficiently'  recognised,  we  shall  briefly  elaborate  it.  In  the  fore¬ 
going  ])aragraph  we  have  used  the  word  “  law”  in  its  general  accep¬ 
tation,  which,  though  quite  connect,  is,  as  in  the  case  of  other  complex 
and  abstract  words,  exceedingly'  vague.  Now,  to  be  exact,  we  under¬ 
stand  natund  law  to  denote  two  things  : — 1st.  The  mode  and  measure 
of  the  activity'  of  the  different  ])roj)erties  of  phy'sical  substances, 
organic  or  inorganic,  in  their  correlation  with  each  other.  According 
to  Natur<‘,  /.c.,  the  specific  nature  of  each  individual  substance,  these 
properties  are  invariably  the  same.  If  they  be  changed,  it  is  a 
creative* act ;  a  miracle  ;  and  supernatural.  Accordingly,  wherever 
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tlic  same  relation  is  renewed,  tho  same  properties  aro  exhibited, 
and  further,  the  mode  and  measure  of  their  activity  are  absolutely 
identical.* 

2nd.  Tho  physical  order,  self-balancinp^  and  self-sustaining,  of  tho 
universe,  produced  by  the  wise  adjustment  of  the  separate  substances 
in  the  univer.se,  whoso  proper  activities,  regulated  by  the  relations 
in  which  they  stand,  are  the  causes  of  this  general  order.f  But 
thi.sorder  is  established  and  (according  to  its  nature)  invariable;  for 
all  variations,  in  subordinate  spheres,  are  restrained  within  invariable 
limits,  and  so  form  part  of  a  grand  scheme  of  perfect  order.  We  shall 
omit,  for  brevity’s  sake,  further  reference  to  this  second  meaning  of 
natural  law;  and,  contining  ourselves  to  the  first,  we  affirm  that  if,  in 
prccisehj  the  same  relations  of  certain  physical  agents,  tho  usual  effects 
do  not  follow,  or  new  effects  are  superadded,  then  a  miraculom  event 
has  occurred.  The  properties  of  a  new  substance,  or  the  new  pro¬ 
perties  of  any  substance  elicited  by  new  relations  in  which  it  has  been 
unexpectedly  placed,  may  bo  marvellous  and  surpiusing ;  but  when 
the  same  physical  agents  hold  identically  the  same  relation  or  con¬ 
nection  with  each  other,  as  fire  with  water,  or  a  living  man  with  a 
coffined  corpse,  and  an  effect  differing  from  usual  experience  results, 
then  a  miracle  has  faken  place  ;  because  all  the  laws — r.c.,  all  tho 
properties  belonging  to  each  material  agent  aro  acting  always  with 
preci.se,  invariable  intensity,  and,  necessarily,  according  to  their 
nature ;  and  if,  whenever  brought  into  such  relations,  the  usual  effect 
docs  not  follow,  their  laws  (it  is  plain)  are  suspended — their  pro¬ 
perties  have  been  altered.  It  is  true  this  new  effect  has  a  cause,  for 
we  cannot  conceive  of  any  change  without  a  cause  ;  but  the  cause  is 
^•?/j)c/*-natural — /.c.,  it  is  a  cause  so  above  Nature,  that  it  has  power 
to  destroy  tho  properties  that  has  been  imparted  by  the  Creator  to 
the  objects  of  Nature,  and  to  impart  others.  We  grant  that  tho 
most  scrupulous  investigation  must  be  made,  in  any  case  of  alleged 
miracle,  to  seo  that  this  new  effect  bo  not  produced  by  some  un¬ 
noticed  physical  agent,  whose  presence,  in  combination  with  tho 
other  co-ordinate  causes,  has  occasioned  this  novel  result  by  their 
common  action.  But  this  being  settled — tho  alleged  ca.se  putting 
this  possibility  even  out  of  the  question — then  the  universal  activity 
of  the  properties  of  matter  being  .arrested  or  changed,  the  invariable 
(according  to  N.ature)  law  of  their  mutual  co-operation  being  vio¬ 
lated,  a  miracle  has  taken  place. 

We  have  excluded  tho  consideration  of  human  agency,  not  to 
complicate  our  argument ;  but  tho  argument  applies  in  exactly  tho 
same  manner.  For  there  is  a  natural  law  limiting  human  agency, 

*  “Austin’s  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined:  ”  “  When  a  fact  frequently 
observed  recurs  invariably  under  the  same  circumstances,  we  compare  it  to  an 
»ct,  which  has  been  prescribed,  and  say  it  recurs  accordinj'  to  a  law. 

t  See  ])r.  McCosh’s  profound  exposition  of  Natural  T  aw,  from  page  75  to  158 
of  his  “  Divine  Government.’* 

VOL.  V. 
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in  all  its  variations,  as  clearly  ascertained  as  the  invariable  law  of 
material  substances.  If,  then,  the  Ijord  Christ  convert  live  loaves 
into  a  sulliciciicy  for  ])crsons  ;  if,  when  lie  s])eaks,  the  blind 

see,  llic  lejM'rs  arc  cletinseil,  the  dead  live — all  tlic  })hysical  aijeiits 
concerned  bein';  named,  and  their  natural  ])roperties  well  known — 
further,  tlu^  relations  l)etween  Him  and  the  bread  or  the  boilies  of 
men  bein^  ]>atent,  and  ca})able  of  renewal  by  any  man  at  any  time, 
the  event  is  no  marvel,  but  a  miracle. 

II.  Science  has  no  power  to  discredit  mimcles.  Science  dis¬ 
covers  and  methodises  those  laws  of  which  a  miracle,  by  its  essential 
nature,  is  alleged  to  be  a  suspension.  Whether,  then,  Science  dis¬ 
credits  minicles  or  not,dej)ends  on  the  antecedent « question — whether 
or  not  Science  has  ]H)wers  to  show  these  laws  of  Natuiv  to  be  invio¬ 
lable,  even  by  God.  There  are  two  lines  of  thought  which  we  shall 
rsi})idly  trav  erse. 


(1).  We  hav'c  explicitly  acknowledged  that,  under  the  present 
constitution  of  Xatiirt*,  there  is  a  constant  uniformity  in  the  con¬ 
nection  of  physical  caus(‘s  and  etlects;  which  means  that  each  physical 
agent,  organic  or  inorganic,  acts  inv'ariably  according  to  its  own 
•ttafure  in  every  relation  it  holds,  it  is  this  confession  that  alone  ; 
enables  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  miracle,  or  to  aj)prehen(l 
its  (‘vidence,  as  the  ])roof  of  Divine  ])ovv'er  in  denaturing  any  sub¬ 
stance  or.  b(*ing,  of  its  own  ])ro])ei*ties,  which  were  giv’en  by  Him,  ' 
and  altering  the  order  Himself  hail  fixed.  But  it  is  experience  ; 
alone— /.e.,  our  own  perceptions  and  the  testimony  of  mankiiul, 
which  acipiaints  us  with  the  precise  character  of  natural  laws;  and 
the  same  experience — f.c.,  our  own  perceptions,  or  valid  testimony, 
way  acrpiaint  us  with  a  change,  tem|K)rary  or  permanent,  of  the 
nature  of  any  object,  and  a  consc(iuent  violation  in  the  order  of 
univ'ersal  nature.  It  is  imjmssible,  accordingly%  to  pronounce  these 
laws  inv'iolable,  so  long  as  the  testimony  exists,  as  good,  as  that 
avouches  their  usual  uniformity,  to  avouch  the  exceptional  suspen¬ 
sions,  as  in  creative  acts  and  in  Christian  miracles ;  so  that,  when 
Hume  and  Powell  say  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  experience,  we  simply 
n'iily — they  have  not  made  a  complete  induction  of  human  expt-  r 
ricnce ;  and  that  it  is  not  contrary  to,  but  established  by,  that  exjH?- 
ri(*ncc,  and  corrolM)rato«l  by  the  existing  monuments  of  Creation. 

Mr.  Powell’s  jiosition  is,  that  the  j)hysical  nature  of  each  substance 
and  being,  and  conseipiently  the  physical  order  of  the  universe,  h 
eternal — has  never  Ik'cii,  will  not  be,  and  can  never  bo  changed. 


This  position  he  maintains  on  four  grounds.  (A.)  General  experience 
which  is  but  that  testimony  which  he  elsewhere  vdlities.  (B.)  Hi; 


ns.sert ion,  “  that  the  grand  truth  of  the  univ'ersal  order  and  con- i 


stancy  of  natural  causes  is  a  ])rimary  belief.”  The  ground  is  heiv 
shifted.  Kxjierieuce  cannot  sustain  such  a  proposition  as  this,  whicli 
transcends  all  limits  of  human  existence  and  knowledge — so  it  i» 
asserted  to  bo  a  primary  belief ;  but  no  philosopher  till  Mr.  PowcU 
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has  mafic  the  assertion,  and  we  may  predict  that  no  one  who  viilues 
his  reputation  will  repeat  it.  • 

(C.)  His  erroneous  impi'ession  tliat  a  miracle  impugns  ‘4he  ultimate 
idea  of  universal  causation,”  in  confutation  of  which  charge  we  shall 
simply  quote  the  decisive  language  of  Stuart  Mill  : — “  In  order  that 
any  alleged  fact  should  be  contradictory  to  a  law  of  causation,  tho 
allegation  must  be,  not  simply  that  the  cause  existed  without  being 
followed  by  the  effect,  for  that  would  be  no  uncommon  occurrence  ; 
hut  that  this  happened  in  the  absence  of  any  afleqiiate  counteracting 
cause.  Now,  in  the  case  of  an  alleged  miracle,  the  assertion  is  tho 
exact  opposite  of  this.”  (Logic,  vol.  ii.,  p.  18t>.) 

(D).  The  assumption  that  each  physical  event  must  be  referable  to 
physical  causes — “  the  foundation  conception  of  universal  law” — is  to 
recognise  the  impossibility  of  any  modification  whatsoever  of  material 
agents,  unless  through  the  invariable  operation  of  a  series  of  eternally 
imj>ressed  consequences  following  in  the  chain  of  orderly  connection.” 

This  denies  the  action  of  all  spiritual  force  whatsoever  upon  tho 
physical  world  ;  but  man’s  consciousness  and  experience  assure  him 
of  the  reality'  of  his  voluntary  powers  to  modify  the  existing  con¬ 
dition  of  material  agents.  It  is  true  that  he  cannot  alter  their  pro¬ 
perties — he  can  only  change  their  relations,  so  that  their  various 
properties  may'  be  variously  manifest ;  but  he  does  modify  their 
existing  conditions,  by  changing  relative  ])osition,  and  thus  electing 
the  different  modes  of  their  activity'.  Yet  man  is  a  spiritual  cause, 
and  his  action  is  not  the  result  of  a  series  of  eternally'  impressed 
consequences  in  hhn,  and  it  d^oes  interfere  with  such  a  series,  so  far 
as  it  may',  in  operating,  out  of  him,  on  the  material  agents  he  modifies. 
And  this  spiritual  causal  energy'  of  man  shadows  forth  tlie  spiritual 
creative  power  of  God ;  for  the  cpiestion  recurs — Is  the  nature  of 
each  substance — organised  and  unorganised — eternal  ?  Is  it  self- 
existent  ?  If  not,  w'ho  has  created  it  ?  God.  And  the  Power  which 
gave  that  specific  nature — i.e.,  its  totality  of  properties — to  every 
substance,  has-  power  to  suspend,  change,  or  annul  it.  Wo  simply 
indicate  the  conclusions  to  which  ^Ir.  Powell’s  doctrine  inexorably 
drives  him — that  there  is  no  creation ;  that  tho  development  and 
physical  order  of  all  things  is  eternal ;  that  if  God  exist  He  dwells 
aloof  from  this  universe,  which  was  neither  created  by  Him  nor 
can  be  affected  by'  Him  ;  that  man  Avas  not  created  by  God,  nor  can 
1)0  Jissisted  by'  God  ;  and  that  as  man  is  a  mere  development — a  link 
in  a  series  of  eternal  impressed  consefjuences — his  dream  of  immor¬ 
tality  is  the  bauble  of  a  childish  fancy,  which  breaks  at  the  philo¬ 
sopher’s  touch. 

(2).  Mr.  Powell  insists  upon  the  subordination  of  facts  to  laws  in 
a  manner  Avhich  shoAvs  his  entire  misconception  of  tho  nature  of 
l^hysical  Luav.  Facts  are  not  to  be  subordinate  to  laAvs.  Luavs  are 
only  generalised  facts.  All  that  a  true  inquirer  can  do,  is  accurately 
to  know  the  facts,  and  to  learn  from  them  their  laws.  He  dares  not 
fashion  or  subordinate  them  to  preconceived  laws.  In  M.  Prevost’s 
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lanf^uap^c  (Sir  William  Hamilton’s  edition  of  Dngald  Stewart,  vol. 
iii.,  Appendix,  Art.  11.)  : — “  Une  loil  est  un  rapport,  ou  mieux,  un 
rapport  de  rapports,  nnc  proportion.  C’est  nne  p^eneralisation,  nnc 
loi  no  pent  a"lr.”  ^Montesquieu  says — “  Laws,  in  their  most  ex¬ 
tended  signification,  are  the  necessary  relations  arising  from  the 
nature  of  things.”  (Spirit  of  Law,  Book  I.,  chap,  i.)  To  the 
same  purpose,  Ur.  Reid — “  The  laws  of  nature  are  tlie  rules  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  effects  are  produced.”  We  have  ])ropoundcd  our 
own  views  in  the  former  section.  These  testimonies  are  adduced 
to  show  that  ])hysical  laws  are  but  the  general  statements  of  the 
modes  in  which  physical  fiicts  occur,  and  are  wholly  subordinated  to 
the  facts — not  the  facts  to  them. 

If  ^Ir.  Powell,  by  his  ill-worded  phrase,  had  simply  meant  that  all 
facts — natural  or  miraculous — occurring  in  this  universe,  must  be 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  a  lawless  and  meaningless  caprice  ;  and 
must  have  taken  place  in  .accordance  with  the  prevision  and  pre¬ 
determined  plan  of  the  great  Law-giver,  we  would  of  course  cordially 
a'^'ce  with  him.  In  this  sense  we  maintain  that  miracles — the 
tempomry  suspension  of  ])hysical  Laws,  themselves  only  of  temporary 
duration,  must  be  conceived  to  be  accomplished  by  the  will  of  God, 
and  conse^iuently  subordinate  to  His  supreme  law.  We  have  found 
worthy  language  in  a  contemponiry  to  express  this  thought,  and  to 
conclude  this  section  : — 

“  To  the  assumption  that  God  always  acts  according  to  law — in 
other  words,  that  the  infinite  perfection  of  His  nature  excludes  the 
idea  of  all  caprice,  uncertainty,  and  contradiction  in  His  modes  of 
action — we  can  take  no  exception.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
laws  already  within  our  intellectual  ken,  must  embrace  all  possible 
laws.  There  arc,  probably,  laws  within  laws,  only  unfolded  by 
degrees  to  human  view — stratifications,  as  it  were,  of  spiritual 
agency — one  underlying  the  other  ;  the  deepest  .and  widest  of  which 
only  crap  ant  now  and  then  on  the  outer  surface  of  human  affairs. 
To  deny  this,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  narrow  dogmatism,  which  presumes 
to  arrest  at  a  certain  point  the  development  of  man’s  acquaintance 
with  the  w.ays  of  God,  and  ties  up,  by  a  limited  experience,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  future  knowledge.”  According  to  this  view,  a  miracle 
may  be  defined  an  intersection  af  a  lower  course  of  Nature  by  the  hiyJier 
course  of  Nature. 

III.  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  the  confessions  made  by  .all  the  leaders 
of  the  Anti-Christian  party,  save  ^Ir.  Powell,  with  respect  to  Hume’s 
celebrated  Argument  against  Miracles.  Hume  paraded  it  as  invincible; 
it  is  now  discarded  as  worthless.  Hume  affirms — “A  miracle  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  laws  of  X.ature  ;  and  .as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience 
h.as  established  these  laws,  the  ])roof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very 
mlr.acle,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  possibly 
Ik)  imagined.”  (Hume’s  “Essays,”  vol.  ii..  Essay  X.,  p.  Idd.)  The 
pith  of  his  entire  Essay  is  concentmted  in  that  terse  sentence  of 
Paley — “  It  is  contrary  to  experience  that  a  miracle  should  be  true, 
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but  not  contrary  to  experience  should  testimony  be  false.”  (Works, 
vol.  iii.,  Evidences,  p.  4.)  When  it  is  recollected  that  “  expe¬ 
rience”  in  tliese  sentences  must  mean  “testimony,”  the  flagrant 
pclitio  of  this  famous  argument  is  patent.  If  a  miracle 

be  contrary  to  all  testimony,  of  course  it  is  not  true.  But  wliat, 
if  it  be  not  contrary  to  ex{)erience — if  it  bo  supported  by  irrefra¬ 
gable  testimony  ?  This  glaring  fallacy  accordingly  is  abandoned 
by  the  ablest  opponents  of  Christianity.  Stuart  ^Mill’s  language  is 
explicit : — “  Hume’s  celebrated  pnnciplo  that  nothing  is  credible 
Wiiicli  is  contrailictory  to  experience,  or  at  variance  with  the  laws 
of  Nature,  is  merely  this  very  plain  and  harmless  proposition — that 
whatcccr  U  contrary  to  a  complotc  induction  is  incredible.  Docs  not 
(it  may  be  asked)  the  very  statement  of  the  proposition  imply  a 
contradiction  ?  An  alleged  fact,  according  to  this  theory,  is  not  to 
be  believed  if  it  contradict  a  complete  induction.  But  it  is  essential 
to  the  completeness  of  an  induction  that  it  shall  not  contradict  any 
known  fact.  Is  it  not,  then,  n  i)etitlo  iirlncipil  to  say,  that  the  fact 
ought  to  be  disbelieved  because  the  induction  opposed  to  it  is  com¬ 
plete  ?  How  can  we  have  a  right  to  declare  the  induction  complete, 
while  facts,  supported  by  credible  evidence,  present  themselves 
against  it  ?”  (“  Logic,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  184-5.)  The  former  part  of 

this  sentence  is  also  quoted  with  approbation  by  G.  H.  Lewes  (see 
“History  of  Philosophy,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  45)  ;  so  that  we  may  presume, 
since  Hume’s  followers  flout  the  fallacy  of  his  Essay,  it  will  hence- 
ft)rth  rest  among  the  “forgotten  dead.”  Nevertheless,  we  may  not 
forget  by  whose  arms  that  once  valiant  foe  has  fallen.  Weapons  to 
overthrow  Hume  were  doubtless  at  hand  in  his  own  arsenal.  His 
concession,  in  the  after-part  of  his  Essay,  that  “  there  may  possibly 
be  miracles,  or  violations  of  the  usual  course  of  Nature,  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  admit  of  proof  from  human  testimony  ”  (Essay,  vol.  ii., 
p.  150),  and  his  asseveration,  in  his  Essay  on  “  Liberty  and  Neces¬ 
sity,”  that  human  motives  have  the  same  necessity  as  physical  causes, 
were  suicidal  to  his  boastful  argument.  But  Christian  scholars  could 
not  use  the  latter  assertion  of  Hume  to  rebut  his  ecjually  groundless 
assertions  concerning  miracles,  save  by  exposing  their  mutual  contra¬ 
dictions.  They  have  reasoned  fairly  against  his  thcoiy.  Its  two  aiiti- 
thetic  divisions  have  been  separately  controverted.  Dr.  Chalmers  has 
assaulted  the  proposition  that  “  it  is  not  contrary  to  experience  that 
testimony  should  be  false ;”  and  shown  that  our  experience  discri¬ 
minates  between  different  sorts  of  testimony.  There  is  a  kind  of 
testimony,  distinguished  by  appropriate  marks,  which  a  uniform  and 
unalterable  experience  has  proved  to  l)o  true  ;  and  for  such  testi¬ 
mony  to  bo  false,  would  be  as  miraculous,  because  as  contrary  to 
Imman  experience,  as  any  other  recorded  miracle.  “  We  should  dis- 
bnguish,”  he  writes,  “  between  one  mode  of  testimony  and  another  ; 

I  the  one  bearing  those  distinct  and  spcciflc  marks  which  we  have 
t*xperienced  to  be  indicative  of  truth  ;  the  other  bearing  its  own 
peculiar  and  distinctive  marks  also,  which  are  specificially  diverse 
h'uin  the  former,  and  which  we  have  experienced  to  be  indicative  of 
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falsehood.  The  same  experience  which  begets  a  diffidence  in  the 
latter  testimony,  begets  a  confidence  in  the  former ;  and  we  see  in 
this  depaHnient  the  working  of  the  same  uniform  principle  which 
obtains  in  all  other  dej)artments  of  causation.”* 

])r.  AVardlaw  has  the  honour  of  exposing  the  covert  fallacy  and 
monstrous  presumption  of  the  balancing  proposition  in  Hume’s 
Essay,  that  “  it  is  contrary  to  experience  that  a  miracle  should 
be  true.”  To  the  hot  fire  of  his  heavy  cannonade  we  owe  the  eager 
abandonment  of  Hume’s  position  by  his  partizans.  Right  boldly 
dc.es  the  clear-eyed  logician  advance  to  his  task.  He  exclaims : — 
“  1  may  bo  deemed  presumptuous,  but  1  must  speak  as  I  think. 
Hume’s  argument  has  ever  appeared  to  me  a  })ieee  of  the  sheerest, 
and  most  ]merile,  and  pitiful  sophistry,  that  ever  had  the  sanction 
of  a  ])hilosoj)her’s  name.”  And  if  our  readers  wish  to  see  this  glit- 
tering  sophism  ground  to  ])Owder  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  we 
recommend  them  to  read  Dr.  Wardlaw’s  work  on  Miracles,  or  the 
more  condensed  pages  of  his  “  Systematic  Theology'  ”  (vol.  i.,  pp. 
2r>o — 2Ho.)  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  his  relentless  logic, 
in  which  we  discover  the  original  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill’s  protest 
against  Hume: — “How  is  it  that  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  of  the  order  of  the  material  universe,  is  ascertained  ? 
It  is,  according  to  this  j)hilosopher,  by  an  unvaiying  experience. 
Well,  but  how  is  it  that  this  unvarying  experience  is  ascertained  ? 
It  cannot  l)e  in  any'  other  way  than  by'  testimony^  See,  then,  to 
what  we  are  thus  brought ;  for,  in  the  first  ])lacc,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr. 
Hume’s  uniform  experience  resolves  itself  into  uniform  testimony ; 
and  his  assertion  of  the  uniformity',  is  contrary'  to  fact,  inasmuch  as 
the  testimony',  or  in  other  words,  the  recorded  experience,  is  not 
unifonn,  there  being  testimony,  or  recorded  experience,  for  the 
deviations  from  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  well  as  for  their  uniformity. 
And,  what  is  more,  secondly,  ^Ir.  Hume’s  own  belief  in  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  laws,  or  course  of  Nature,  rests,  after  all,  on  the  very 
same  description  of  evidence  which  he  rejects  when  it  comes  in  sup¬ 
port  of  .alleged  deviations  from  that  uniformity.  He  disowns  every¬ 
thing  miraculous,  on  the  ground  that  Nature  is  uniform,  and  human 
ft^stimony'  fallacious.  Yet  it  is  only  b^'  this  same  fallacious  testimony 
that  his  faith  in  the  uiuformity'  of  Nature  is  determined.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  ground  on  v  Vich  he  rejects  miracles  is  the  same  in  kind, 
as  it  then  turns  out,  with  the  evidence  on  which  others  believ'e  theni.t 
The  competence  of  testimony'  to  avouch  a  fact  at  variance  with 
natural  law,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  it,  being  thus  unanimously 
allowed ;  and  the  controversy  being  thus  confined  to  the  single 
ejuestion,  whether  the  particular  testimony'  adduced  in  evidence  of 
(Christian  miracles  is  sufficient  and  trustworthy,  it  is  almost  amusing 
to  peruse  Mr.  Powell’s  views  upon  the  w'orth  of  testimony.  We 


•  Works,  vol.  iii.,  b.  i.,  c.  iii.,  ifect.  1,  pp.  88,  89. 
t  Waidlttw’a  Syetemalic  Theology,  vol.  i.,  |>p.  2^73-274. 
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confess,  liowever,  the  amusement  is  marred  by  a  sense  of  l)ity,  when 
we  find  a  reputed  pliilosopher  maundering  thus  : — 

“  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  extreme  difficulty  which  always  occurs 
in  eliciting  the  truth  ;  dependent,  not  only  on  the  uncertainty  in 
the  transmission  of  testimony,  but  even,  in  cases  where  we  were  our¬ 
selves  witnesses,  on  the  enormous  influence  exerted  by  oiir  prepos¬ 
sessions  previous  to  the  event,  and  by  the  momentary  impressions 
consequent  upon  it.  We  look  at  all  events  through  the  medium  of 
our  prejudices,  or  even  when  we  may  have  no  prepossessions,  the 
more  sudden  and  remarkable  any  occurrence  may  be,  the  more  un- 
prej)ared  we  are  to  judge  of  it  accurately,  or  to  view  it  calmly.  Onr 
nfter~rej>res<>nt(iti(nis,  vspectaUij  of  anil  o.i'lraorduiarn  and  strlkhuj  ecenf, 
are  ahvatis  at  the  hast  mere  vecoUectlons  of  onr  imjtressions — of  ideas 
dictated  by  our  emotions  at  the  thne,  by  the  surio'ise  and  astonUhment 
which  the  suddenness  and  hurry  of  the  orrurrence  did  not  alloie  ns  time 
to  reduce  to  reason^  or  to  correct  by  the  sober  standard  <f  c.rjyerience  or 
nhilosophyd^  (Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  lOO.) 

No  wonder  Mr.  Powell  decries  testimony  as  a  “blind  guide,”  after 
this  description  of  it.  AVe  beg  our  readers  to  con  over  the  italicised 
sentence  of  the  (piotation,  as  vro  conceive  it  to  be  the  drollest  harle- 
(|iiiiiade  of  language  ever  palmed  upon  the  world  as  “  advanced 
philosophy !”  The  sentence  is  highly  tinctured  with  Hume’s  phrase- 
ology.  “  Im])ressions  ”  and  “ideas  ”  are  Hume’s  coin.  Hut  Hume 
never  dreamt  of  the  hocus  pocus  that  would  one  day  be  played  U})on 
them.  Here  our  after- representations  of  an  event  are,  at  the  best, 
mere  recollections  of  impressions.  These  iraju’essions  are  ideas ; 
these  ideas  have  not  the  least  connection  with  the  outer  world,  but 
are  dictated  by  our  emotions  ;  these  emotions  are  surprise  and 
astonishment.  The  surprise  and  astonishment  are  neither  reduced 
to  reason  nor  corrected  by  the  sol)er  standard  of  exj)erience  and 
])hilosophy.  And  why  ?  because  of  the  suddenness  and  hurry  of  the 
oocun’ence,  of  which  occurrence  we  know  nothing,  because  our  after- 
reprwsentations  of  it  are  iiK^re  recollections  of  the  ideas  generated 
by  two  irrational  emotions.  Such  is  a  sample  of  Oxford  Rationalism, 

Notwitli.standingthis  defamation  of  all  testimony,  Mr.  Powell,  in  the 
next  sentence,  generously  assures  us  :  “  The  proj)osition  that  an  event 
may  be  so  incredible  intrinsically  as  to  set  aside  any  degree  of  testi¬ 
mony,  in  no  way  applies  to,  or  affects  the  honesty  or  venicity  of  that 
testimony,  or  the  reality  of  the  impressions  on  the  minds  of  the 

witnesses,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  sensible  fact  merely . No 

testimony  can  reac^h  to  the  supernatural ;  testimony  can  apply  only 
to  apparent  sensible  facts  ;  testimony  can  only  prove  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  perhaps  inexplicable  occurrence  or  phenomena  :  that  it 
IS  due  to  supernatural  causes,  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  previous 
ficlief  and  assumption  of  the  parties.” 

Mr.  Powell  accordingly,  after  his  violent  outburst  against  jdl  tes¬ 
timony,  immediately  turns  round  and  stoutly  maintains  that  it  does 
apply  to,  and  is  sufficient  to  prove,  “  apparent  sensible  facts.”  This 
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is  all  that  is  asked.  No  one  has  ever  supposed  that  it  belonged  to  w 
the  witnesses  of  a  miracle,  to  decide  as  to  its  cause.  3 

The  miracle  is  an  apparent  sensible  fact,  and  it  is  simply  this  fact  3 
they  attest.  We  believe  that  we  are  not  only  as  competent,  but  even  B 
more  competent  than  the  ’witnesses  of  these  miracles,  to  judge  their  O 
divinity.  Science  has  elucidated  the  nature  and  limits  of  natural  law,  so 
that  it  is  counted  absurd  now  to  ascribe  the  miracles  of  Christianity,  to  H 
“  magic,”  as  Celsus  and  Porphyry  did.  And  the  harmony  of  the  Cosmos,  S 
which  reveals  one  mind  as  its  gi*eat  Creator,  has  abolished  the  Eastern  S 
hierarchy  of  intermediary  beings,  who  shared  in  the  work  of  creation, 
and  were,  accordingly,  credited  with  the  power  of  working  mimeh^s. 
Modern  philosophy  has  demonstrated  that  the  God  who  created  the  '3 
ju’opcrties  of  matter,  alone  could  destroy  and  change  them ;  so  thiit 
wliile  the  verdict  of  every  sane  mind,  in  any  age,  would  always  be  that  |:i J 
of  Nicodemus, — “  No  man  can  do  these  miracles  which  thou  doest,  pj 
except  ( Jod  be  with  him,”  (John  iii.  2) — we  affirm  that  granting  the  ^ 
historic  reality  of  these  mimcles,  the  evidence  of  this  Divine  cause  is 
more  direct  and  resistless  to  us  than  to  men  of  a  preceding  age.  AVhat 
shall  we  say  then  to  !Mr.  Powell’s  subseejuent  averment,  that  by  g* 
science,  atid  hy  reason^  we  neither  have,  nor  can  possibly  have,  any  |  J 
evidence  of  a  I  )eity  working  miracles”  ?  (page  1 42).  We  arc  thus  brought  B 
to  a  pause.  Unequivocal  testimony  may  evidence  the  miracle,  but  we  3 
can 'proceed  no  further.  This  evidence  does  not  vouch  for  the  conjee-  ^ 
tured  cause;  our  reason  is  impotent  to  discover  the  cause.  Put  reason  f 
does,  by  its  fundamental'  intuition,  announce  that  the  miracle  has  a 
.sufficient  cause.  Mr.  Powell  himself  describes  a  miracle  to  be  a  suspen-  .i 
sion  or  violation  of  the  law  of  nature.  Accordingly  the  power  which  III 
caused  the  miracle  is  one  sufficient  to  arrest  and  change  the  action  of  H 
the  universe  ;  and  rea.son,  by  a  thousand  different  proofs,  asserts  this  H 
power  to  be  God’s  alone.  8o  that  we  close  at  once  with  Mr.  Powell,  on  H 
his  own  admission  :  let  the  sensible  part  of  the  miracle  be  allowed,  and  H 
our  reason,  apart  from  all  other  testimony,  will  prove  that  the  Deity  has  H 
icronyhtit,  SI 

But  why  should  the  interpellation  of  reason  be  even  suggested  by  J 
Mr.  Powell  in  tlie  matter ;  since  he  afterwards  informs  us,  the  “  view  3 
now  to  be  adopted,  connects  miracles  rather  with  faiths  as  tliey  arc  seen 
to  be  inconcelvahle  to  reasori*  ?  Mr.  Powell  further  adds,  ‘‘  the  boundless 
region  of  sj)intual  things  is  the  sole  dominion  of  faitli.  And  while  intel- 
lect  and  philosophy  are  compelled  to  disown  the  recognition  of  any-  | 
thing  in  the  world  of  matter  at  variance  with  the  fii*st  principle  of  the 
laws  of  matter — the  universal  order  and  indissoluble  unity  of  physical  jfr 
causes — they  are  the  more  ready  to  admit  the  higher  claim  of  divine  | 
mysteries  in  the  invisible  and  8j)iritual  world.”  Now  the  Go{?pel  ^ 
mimcles  are  sensible  facts,  or  they  are  nothing ;  as  such,  however,  ^ 
intellect  and  philosojdiy  disown  them,  and  they  are  inconceivable  to  ^ 
r(‘ason.  Hence  they  are  relegated  to  faith — they  l^ecome  the  mystery 
of  the  invisible  and  spiritutd  world.  We  would  end  this  section  ^ 
U]>ou  testimony  by  asking  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  what  9 
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INVISIBLE  and  spiritual  miracles  may  be  which  reason  cannot  conceive, 
but  faith  may  believe,  and  whether  the  miracles  of  Christ  be  such  ? 
Tims  they  might  fitly  terminate  their  perusal  of  the  wandering 
thoughts  of  this  Oxford  essayist,  were  it  not  that  w(i  had  a  more 
preposterous  sentence  wherewith  to  crown  this  section.  “  More  recently 
the  anthiuity  of  the  human  race,  and  the  development  of  species,  and 
the  rejection  of  the  idea  of  creation  have  caused  new  advances  in  the 
same  direction  {i.e.,  the  dissociation  of  the  spiritual  from  the  physical). 
In  all  these  cases  there  is  indeed  a  direct  discrepancy  between  what  had 
been  taken  for  revealed  truth,  and  certain  imdeniahlc  existinfj  monu¬ 
ments  to  the  contrary  f  iJlind  testimony  alone  could  have  assured  Mr, 
Powell  of  these  monuments,  even  if  they  had  existed.  Their  existence 
is  denied  hy  the  first  scientific  authorities  of  the  day^  and  yet  with  a 
flippant  preposterous  credulity  the  Oxford  essayist  can  pronounce 
his  dictum  conceining  them,  and  concerning  the  three  gravest 
controversies  of  the  present  day,  in  which  notoriously  great  authorities 
are  divided,  to  say  the  least,  and  which  not  the  wildest  partisan  would 
pronounce  settled.  Which  puerile  presumption  reminds  us  of  the 
woixls  of  the  great  logician  : — “  An  ignorant  person  is  as  obstinate  in 
his  contemptuous  iucrediility,  as  he  is  unreasonably  credulous.  Any¬ 
thing  unlike  his  own  narrow  experience  he  disbelieves,  if  it  flatters  no 
propensity  ;  any  nursery  tale  is  swallowed  implicitly  by  him  if  it  does.” 

IV.  The  deep  ground  of  the  controversy  between  the  modern  oppo¬ 
nents  of  miracles  and  Christian  advocates,  lies  in  the  contrast  between 
the  natural  and  the  moral  world,  and  this  is  gradually  being  revealed  ; 
so  that  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  is  acknowledged  to  depend 
upon  the  premises  assumed,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Universe  and 
the  nature  of  Cod.  Though  our  space  is  limited,  we  note  briefly  the 
three  different  ‘  momenta  *  involved  in  .this  higher  controversy. 

(1.)  The  natural  philosophers  who  have  become  the  modern  cham¬ 
pions  of  rationalism,  regard  physical  order,  with  its  eternally  impressed 
series  of  consequences,  as  the  supreme  end  and  fundamental  principle 
of  the  universe.  The  physical  government  of  the  Univei*se  absorbs 
their  thought,  and  every  consideration  of  humanity  and  of  .spiritual  life 
is  Idotted  out  of  their  mind.  Man  is  reduced  to  a  mere  additional 
wheel  or  lever  in  the  vast  apparatus  of  physical  force,  w’hich  forms  the 
cosmos,  and  all  human  interests  are  regarded  as  perfectly  8ul)ordinatc 
to  its  inexorable  process.  It  is  according  to  this  view  of  the  Universe 
that  Baden  Powell  informs  u.s,  the  foundation  concei)tion  ”  of  the 
universe  is  that  of  physical  law.*  If  it  be  admitted  that  man  is  free, 

•  Compare  with  these  views  of  the  natural  pliilosophers,  Sir  Win.  Hamilton’s 
second  lecture  on  Metaphysics,  w’here  he  shows  “  that  the  phenomena  of  matter 
taken  by  themselves,  (you  will  observe  the  qualification,  taken  by  themselves,)  so  far 
from  warranting  any  inference  to  the  existence  of  a  Gotl,  would,  on  the  contrary, 
ground  even  an  argument  to  his  negation ;  but  that  the  study  of  the  external 
World  taken  with  and  in  subordination  to  that  of  the  internal,  not  only  loses  its 
•Atheistic  tendency,  but  under  such  subservience  may  be  rendered  conducive  to 
this  conclusion,  from  which  if  left  to  itself,  it  would  dissuade  us.” 
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his  freedom  is  a  sorrowful  endowment,  as  he  is  hopelessly  imprisoned 
in  the  centre  of  forces  which  grind  on  their  determined  course  relent¬ 
lessly,  and  not  even  God  is  imagined  to  be  able  or  willing  to  alter  or 
arrest  these  forces  for  his  advantage  in  the  most  imminent  danger. 
The  Christian  believer  on  the  other  hand,  and  not  in  reference  to  his 
faith  in  miracles,  but  as  the  paramount  truth  of  his  religion,  holds  that 
the  mor.d  government  of  God  is  suj)reme,  and  that  the  physical  order 
of  the  Universe  is  wholly  subordinate  to  it ;  that  man  has  not  been 
made  to  ornament  and  crown  nature,  but  that  all  nature  has  been 
constituted  and  is  sustained  for  his  sake ;  and  that  everywhere  physical 
laws  are  established  for  the  spiritual  good  of  mankind,  and  that  in 
(conformity  wdth  this  regulative  cause  they  may  be,  and  if  necessary, 
will  be  altered.  Spirit  is  greater  than  matter,  therefore  the  Christian 
believer  conceives  that  for  the  redem])tion  of  the  human  spirit,  the 
law's  of  matter  may  be  susp(.*nd(‘d  ;  and  that  if  this  j)ossibility  Ije  not 
allow’ed,  it  convicts  (iod  of  a  terrible  impotency,  and  the  order  of  His 
Univ'ense,  considered  in  its  highest  aspects,  as  a  ‘moral  order’  of  a 
ruinous  imperfection.* 

(2.)  Underneath  all  rationalistic  argumenta  against  a  supernatural 
revelation  from  God,  there  is  assumed  an  idea  of  God,  W’hich  not  only 
the  instinctive  sentiments  of  our  heart,  but  the  highest  philosophy  of 
I’aganism  and  of  ("hristendom,  repudiate  W'ith  scorn.  It  has  been 
observed  that  this  idea  of  (iod  is  identical  in  the  Eastern  rcdigions  of 
lJuddhism  and  lirahminism,  and  in  the  various  German  schemes  of 
Pantheism  ;  and  that  further,  it  leads  to  the  same  ])ractical  results  as 
the  Atheistic  positivism  of  (Jomte  and  Lew'es,  which  acknowledge 
nothing  but  physical  or  necessary  law.  Put  the  root  of  this  strange 
identity  has  not  b(cen  traced  and  laid  bare.  It  is  this  : — the  (conception 
of  ( lod  as  a  mere  intelligence — a  pure  mind.  That  this  is  the  essential 
iihcii,  both  of  JJrahminism  and  of  Puddhism,  has  been  clearly  aj)pre- 
hended  and  expressed  by  the  Pev.  Frederick  1).  Maurice,  in  his 
J>oyle  L(ccture, — “The  Ueligions  of  the  World.”  He  speaks  there  of 
Prahminism,  “ITie  learned  man,  the  contemplative  .sage  aspires  to  be  one 
W’ith  whom  he  adores,  to  love  his  own  being  in  this.  And  what  is 
this  Peing  ?  He  is  the  absolute  intelligence,  the  essential  light.  Put 
contemplation  then  is  His  glory.  His  perfection.  The  God  is  an 
intelligence,  not  a  will ;  himself  a  higher  priest,  a  more  glorious 
student,  a  more  perfect  contemplator.  You  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
mandahc  from  such  a  Peing  ;  all  things  must  flow  from  Him,  as  light 
from  the  sun,  or  thought  from  a  musing  man.  Such  an  idea  is  ever 
implied  in  Hindooism,”  page  40.  And  again  Mr.  Maurice  thus  describes 


•  We  (ctnnot  resist  the  temptation  to  (}uote  here  a  very  profound  and  beautiful 
sentence  occurring  in  Dr.  Harris’s  last  work,  The  first  errors  of  Hume  and  his 
followers,  lay  in  confounding  that  inner  circle  called  the  course  of  nature,  with 
that  larger  outer  circle  the  course  of  providence,  which  preceded  natinre,  and  en¬ 
compasses  it,  which  originated  it,  employs  it,  and  at  distant  intervals  adds  to  it 
or  modifies  it  at  pleasure.*’— Harrii’a  Patriarchy,  page  182. 
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I^ucldhism  : — Eud Jlia  is  clear  light,  perfect  wisdom  ;  you  must  not 
try  to  conceive  of  him  as  doing  anything,  that  is  not  so  much  his 
attrilaite  as  his  very  essence.  Eeginning  with  the  notion  that  tlie 
intelligence  is  entindy  separated  from  the  world,  that  he  is  one  and 
yet  niultifonn,  the  Euddhist  may  arrive  by  a  series  of  easy  steps,  at  a 
conclusion,  which  would  seem  almost  opposed  to  tliis,  that  the  intel¬ 
ligence  is  essentially  one  with  the  world  ;  in  fact,  that  it  can  only  he 
considered  as  the  informing  life,  or  soul  of  the  world.” 

In  like  manner,  every  raiitheistic  philosophy  originates  in  the  same 
fallacious  conception  of  the  Divine  nature,  whether  the  Deity  be  the 
iiitinite  subject  as  with  Fichte,  or  the  infinite  mind  as  wdth  Schelling, 
or,  as  with  Hegel,  “  a  perpetual  process — an  eternal  thinking,  without 
beginning  and  end,” — the  absolute  idea,  develoi)ing  and  externalising 
itself  and  returning  to  itself  again.  AV'e  have  in  all  these  philosoj)hies, 
Oriental  and  German,  an  intellectual  concept,  magnified  and  exalted  into 
4  the  Deity  ;  and  then  the  manifestation  of  this  Deity — the  order  of  his 
4  Universe,  is  supposed  to  follow  the  law  of  intellectual  j)rocesses,  which 

i  apart  from  the  will,  are  as  necessarily  connected  as  the  relations  of  cause 
aiulelfect  in  the  realms  of  nature.  Tlie  results  of  this  erroneous  assump¬ 
tion  are  inevitable  :  in  the  first  place,  the  personality  of  the  Deity  is 
denied,  because  from  the  intellect  alone  that  idea  is  not  derived.  It 
^  comes  from  the  ■will,  the  essential  j)rinciple  of  our  nature,  and  “  will  ” 

j  being  denied  to  God,  the  conception  of  His  personality  as  of  His  free¬ 

dom  becomes  impossible  ;  accordingly  the  bounds  of  His  personality 
being  lost.  He  becomes  confessedly  one  and  the  same  with  the  Universe, 
as  the  Pantheist  aflirms  :  in  the  second  place,  the  processes  of  God’s 
physical  and  moral  government  being  thus  conceived  as  the  movements 
of  pure  reason,  an  absolute  necessity  attaches  to  them.  Freedom,  the 
IK)wer  of  change  lies  in  the  will ;  apart  from  our  will,  the  train  of 
mental  associations  would  be  an  eternal  seric'S  of  consequences.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  laws  of  God’s  universe  be  judged  as  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  Divine  reason,  and  that  reason  l>e  determined  simply  by 
the  laws  of  reason,  as  we  discern  them  in  ourselves,  then  they  are 
unalterable ;  the  process  is  as  mechanical  as  the  chain  of  physical  caus¬ 
ation,  and  hence  the  practical  conclusion  of  the  Pantheist  and 
I’ositivist  are  identical.  Eut  Christianity  has  not  revealed  such  a  God, 
our  heart  rebels  against  the  monstrosity ;  the  philosophi(;8  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  avoided  the  error  of  apotheosising  human  reason,  separate 
from  the  other  elements  of  our  nature,  in  conjunction  with  which  alone, 
the  existence  of  refison  is  even  conceivable.  And,  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  has 
condeihsed  the  last  result  of  modern  philosophy  in  that  famous  sentence 
whicli  carries  inevitable  destruction  to  every  shade  of  Pantheism,  ami  all 
liationalism, — “Tliough  man  be  not  identical  with  the  Deity,  still  he  is 
created  in  the  image  of  God.  It  is  indeed  only  through  an  analogy  of 
the  human  with  the  divine  nature,  that  we  an*  peccipient  and  recipient 
of  this  Divinity.” — Discussions,  page  19.  In  application  of  which 
sentence,  he  asserts  most  truly  “  with  the  proof  of  the  moral  nature  of 
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man  stands  or  falls  the  j)roof  of  the  existence  of  a  God.” — Hamilton’s 
Lectures,  vol.  L,  page  33. 

(3.)  It  is  forgotten  by  the  nationalistic  philosophers,  that  spiritual 
action  upon  matter  is  our  earliest,  most  familiar,  most  constant,  and 
certain  experience.  It  is  no  mere  theory,  that  a  free  spirit  can  interfere 
with  tlie  necessary  succession  of  physical  causes  ;  it  is  a  universal  fact. 
It  betrays  a  foolhardy  recklessness,  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Powell’s 
rej)ute  hazards  such  a  statement  as  the  following  : — “That  all  highly 
cultivated  minds  have  learned  to  recognise  the  impossibility  even  of 
two  material  atoms  subsisting  together  without  a  determinate  relation  ; 
or  of  any  action  of  the  one  on  the  other,  whether  of  e([uilibrium  or  of 
motion,  without  reference  to  a  physical  caused  This  cither  is  dead 
mat(?rialism,  the  will  of  man  being  a  physical  cause  ;  or  it  is  a  i)iece  of 
empiric  ])rejudice,  such  as  we  have  never  seen  surpassed.  The  natural 
philosopher  “  exhibiting  merely  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  exten¬ 
sion,  h;vs  so  habituated  himself  only  to  the  contemplation  of  an  oixler, 
in  which  everything  is  det(‘rmined  by  the  laws  of  a  blind  or  mechanical 
necessity,”  that  he  absolutely  forgets  the  motion  of  his  own  hand  in 
writing,  or  legs  in  walking.  Has  not  the  human  spirit  power  to  alter 
the  relation  of  one  mat(*rial  substance  to  another,  so  as  to  make  one  act 
on  the  other]  To  bring  this  truth  into  the  clearest  light,  we  affirm  that, 
if  physical  law  he  the  only  law  in  the  universe,  and  it  alone  be  the  law 
meant  in  the  definition  of  a  miracle,  which  makes  it  the  suspension  of 
the  laws  of  nature ;  then  every  man  who  holds  a  stone  in  his  hand  per¬ 
forms  a  miracle.  l>y  a  spiritual  energy,  which  indeed  is  the  only  source 
of  our  idea  of  power,  lie  docs  interfere  with  the  law  of  gravitation. 
A  counter  force  which  is  spiritual,  does  control,  resist,  and  annul  the 
force  of  gravity.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  leverage  of  the  arm  is  a 
jibysical  cause.  We  admit  it,  but  what  force  moves  the  lever  ]  This 
spiritual  action  of  man  upon  matter,  by  which  his  free  will  does  vary 
the  monotonous  and  eternally  impressed  series  of  ])hysical  consequence, 
is  narrowly  limited.  It  has  only  power,  outside  of  the  body,  in  altering 
the  space-relation  of  external  objects,  it  cannot  change  their  intrinsic 
nature  ;  but  though  w'isely  limited,  it  does  witness  for  the  control  of 
sjiirit  over  matter,  and  thus  shadows  forth,  while  it  enables  us  in  some 
sense  to  compn*heiid,  the  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  His  holy  freedom,  has  power  to  control  and  change  all  re¬ 
lations  and  properties  of  matter,  and  adapt  them  to  the  sublime  moral 
ends  of  His  government. 

V.  The  last  section  is  one  of  great  significance  at  the  present  time. 
We  shall  only,  however,  be  able  to  refer  to  the  autliorities  that  have 
amplified  the  dilferent  subjects  included  in  it.  Our  modern  theology 
has  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  Gospel  truth  than  the  theo- 
logy  of  the  last  century.  As  Ilcv.  Mark  Pattison  says,  the  eighteenth 
century  was  the  Seculum  ItatLonalisticnm  of  English  divinity.  The 
“‘External  Evidences  ”  were  a  favourite  topic  of  discourse,  and  that 
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evidence  was  thought  to  be  enough.  A  new  spirit  has  been  evoked. 
The  use  of  the  word  “  subjective  ”  marks  the  rise  of  a  new  tendency 
wliicli  it  divides.  The  inner  life  of  the  (lospel  is  now  more  promi¬ 
nently  exhibited,  and,  by  consequence,  the  profound  and  vital  rela¬ 
tions  of  miracles  to  the  iJiviiie  truth  of  our  religion  have  been  investi- 
gat(‘d,  and  new  lustrous  evidences  have  been  disclosed  in  support  of 
their  authenticity,  which,  as  they  spring  from  deeper  sources,  mount 
to  higher  issues  than  bare  historical  argumentation  and  testimony  can 
do.  With  the  growing  scepticism  of  the  age  there  is  rising,  too,  a 
stronger  faith,  which  will  not  only  crush  its  antagonist,  but  rear  new 
and  invincible  bulwarks  against  future  assault. 

Wo  mention,  seriatim^  a  few  of  these  internal  evidences  ;  all  of 
them,  save  the  last,  based  on  that  idea  of  congruity  which  Isaac  Taylor 
has  so  sjdendidly  illustrated  and  enforced  in  liis  “Kestoration  of 
belief.” 

(1.)  There  is  the  coherence  of  the  miraculous  portions  of  the  Ctospel 
narrative  with  its  more  miraculous  history.  The  two  arc  so  inter¬ 
woven,  intcr-tcsselated  (to  use  a  phrase  of  Do  Quincy’s),  that  the  two 
cannot  be  riven  asunder.  The  nationalism  of  Paulus  and  his  school 
was  exploded  by  Strauss.  His  theorii^s  of  the  mythical  origin  of  the 
(Jospelwere  consumed  by  spontaneous  combustion.  Now  the  narra¬ 
tive  remains  in  its  integrity  ;  and  it  is  unanimously  confessed  that  the 
authenticity  and  veracity  of  the  whole  must  be  accepted  or  nqected 
together.  The  two  parts  cannot  be  disintegrated.  No  solvent  can 
untie  or  break  the  living  organism ;  so  that  all  the  evidence  which 
supports  the  historical  genuineness  of  these  books  goes  directly,  without 
the  least  abatement,  to  validate  the  truth  of  the  miracles  they  record. 

(2.)  The  miracles  of  Christ,  though  at  variance  with  physical  analogy, 
harmonise  perfectly  with  His  character  and  mission.  His  history, 
though  replete  with  supernatural  incidents,  shows  nothing  monstrous 
or  incongi’uous.  Upon,  this  topic  we  refrain  from  adding  one  word  to 
the  following  exquisite  passage  from  Isaac  Taylor : — 

Often  and  truly  it  hag  been  said  that  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  were  men 
wholly  incapable  of  imagining,  or  of  putting  together  a  consistent  Action  of  any 
kind. 

^  But  to  say  this  is  to  say  little  in  relation  to  the  instance  which  I  have  now  in 
view,  for  the  accordance  which  comes  upon  my  modern  consciousness  with  so 
irresistible  a  force  is  of  a  sort  to  which  the  ancient  world  entire,  cultured  and  uncul¬ 
tured,  Greek,  Roman,  or  Jewish,  was  not  alive.  Not  only  were  there  then  no 
vriters  skilful  enough,  designedly  to  bring  together  those  elements  of  harmony  ; 
hut  even  if  there  had  been  such  writers,  there  were  then  no  readen  to  whose  senses 
such  harmony  would  have  been  cognizable. 

It  is  allow’ed  that  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels  are,  for  the  most  part,  narrated  in 
the  fewest  words  and  in  the  most  artless  manner.  Then,  abreast  of  these  narra¬ 
tives,  and  intermingled  wdth  them,  comes  the  instances  of  Christ’s  behaviour  in 
various  ()08itious,  and  His  utterances  of  those  ethical  principles  which  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  Christian.  Now,  between  those  elements  which  are  here  found  in  juxta¬ 
position,  there  presents  itself  a  congruity  which  the  modern  mind  vividly  perceives, 
hut  of  which  the  ancient  mind  would  scarcely  have  been  conscious  at  all. 
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The  ancient  mind  formed  a  conception  of  the  Goc*tes  and  of  the  Thanmaturp^e, 
in  which  conception  the  sombre  inscrutable  element  was  tbe  leadinpr  principle. 
The  man  so  conceived  of,  and  of  whom  types  enouj^h,  in  all  their  varieties,  might 
be  seen  in  Egypt,  that  seat  of  jugglery,  was  the  murky  or  the  epileptic  super¬ 
naturalist.  Antiijuity  had  not  conceived  of  a  Worker  of  Miracles,  in  whose  course 
of  life  and  behaviour  the  working  of  miracles  showed  itself  as  a  secondary  and 
incidental  element,  and  in  whose  character  love  was  of  the  substance,  while  the 
supernatural  faculty  was  the  adjunct. 

Whencesoever  the  materials  of  the  Gospels  may  have  come — and  it  is  the  office 
of  criticism  to  inquire  whence — this  is  certain,  that  they  do  convey  an  idea  of  a 
PEBSON  possessing,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  chann  of  uxixr,  or  singleness 
of  intention.  This  idea  may  be  variously  expressed;  it  includes  consistency  of 
purpose  and  the  coherence  of  all  principles  of  action  ;  it  includes  oneness  of  aim 
from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  a  course  of  life ;  it  supposes  uniformity  of 
temper  and  a  sameness  of  the  impression  that  is  produced  by  the  person  upon  other 
minds.  Then,  this  idea  excludes  all  those  inconseciuential  departures  from  the 
main  purpose  of  a  man’s  life,  which,  when  we  witness  them,  prompt  the  exclama¬ 
tion,  “  How  unaccountable  and  how  inconsistent  a  being  is  man  at  the  best !” 

If  I  wanted  proof  that  this  symmetry,  moral  and  intellectual,  does  really  belong 
to  that  idea  of  the  person  w'hich  the  Gospels  embody  and  convey,  I  should  find  it 
in  the  fact  that,  amid  all  the  dogmatic  distractions  that  have  troubled  Christen¬ 
dom  during  eighteen  centuries,  there  has  prevailed,  in  all  times  and  among 
all  Christianized  nations,  a  w'onderful  uniformity  as  to  the  idea  that  has  fioatecl 
before  all  minds  of  the  personal  Christ.  Wherever  the  four  Gospels  are 
popularly  read,  this  same  conception  forms  itself,  and  prevails.  Infancy  sponta¬ 
neously  acquires  it,  manhood  does  not  revise  or  reject  it,  age  holds  it  to  the  last. 
It  is  not  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  elements  it  embraces,  or  of  any 
vagueness  in  the  mode  of  conveyance,  that  this  idea  is  so  perfectly  symmetrical. 

Now,  observe  that  this  symmetry,  or  harmony  of  the  elements,  constituting  the 
idea  of  Christ,  as  a  person,  embraces  the  miraculous  portions  of  the  evangelic  narr»- 
tive,  not  less  than  the  ordinary  ;  and  indeed,  if  there  are  any  parts  of  this  narrative 
which  a  reader  of  correct  taste  would  single  out  as  resplendent  instances  of  moral 
fitness  aud  unity,  they  are  precisely  those  that  narrate  miracles  with  the  most  of 
detail. 

It  is  affinned  by  those  who  reject  everything  that  presents  itself  as  a  miracle  in 
the  Gospels,  that  these  four  compilations  have  become  wdiat  they  now  arc  by  the 
accumulation  of  heterogeneous  fragments,  vague  traditions,  exaggerated  early 
beliefs,  and  myths.  The  four  Gospels,  it  is  said,  are  constituted  of  a  few  morsels 
of  genuine  history,  mingled  with  the  illusions  of  the  popular  mind,  that  mind 
being  then  in  a  state  like  the  **  troubled  ocean  casting  up  mire  and  dirt and 
then  it  must  be  believed  that,  out  of  a  random  confluence  such  as  this,  there  has 
come  a  personal  conception  which  is  not  merely  morally  beautiful  in  the  highest 
degree,  but  which,  lieyond  all  comparison,  is  symmetrical,  and  is  exempt  from  dis- 
a>rdant  adjuncts.  Are  the  chances  as  a  million  to  one,  or  in  what  other  proportion 
are  they  tliat  a  conglomerate,  mingling  the  true  and  the  false  (for  you  must  except 
against  nil  the  miracles  as  false),  should  present  an  instance  of  congruity  to  which 
no  equal  can  be  found  ? 

Taken  singly,  and  when  regarded  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  out  of  which  each 
of  them  arose,  the  evangelic  miracles  were  as  spontaneous,  and,  in  this  sense,  they 
were  as  natural  as  would  be  the  acts  of  any  one  of  ourselves,  who,  while  walking  up 
and  down  in  this  world  of  suffering,  should  suddenly  become  conscious  of  a  power  to 
give  effect  to  the  promptings  and  yearnings  of  pity.  When  I  tread  the  floor  of  an 
hospital,  what  is  it  that  I  would  do  if  I  conld  ?  It  is  that  which  the  Saviour  of 
men  did  at  the  impulse  of  the  very  same  sympathies  as  often  as  the  sick,  and  the 
maimed,  and  the  blind  were  brought  in  crowds,  and  laid  at  His  feet — “  He  healed 
them  all.” 

What  we  have  before  ns  is  not  the  Thaumaturge  going  about  to  astound  the 
■inltitude,  but  it  is  the  Man  whose  human  affections  are  in  alliance  withOMNiPO* 
TXNCE.  That  hand  uplifted,  while  the  lips  utter  an  axiom  of  virtue,  symbolises  st 
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once  perfect  intelligence,  ahfiolute  goodness,  and  irresistible  power.  If  I  could 
imagine  myself  to  stand  in  that  presence  at  such  a  time,  I  should  have  felt  that 
the  tixedness  of  the  course  of  nature  is  only  an  arbitrary  and  temporary  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  it  must  be  less  constant  than  are  those  energies  of  love  which  are 
eternal.  In  the  presence  of  Him  whoso  volitions  flow  out  into  act  without  an 
interval,  the  diiference  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  if  it  has  not 
already  vanished,  seems  to  tremble  upon  the  balance,  for  nothing  can  be  more 
natural  than  that  omnipotent  compassion  should  have  its  way.  VV'hat  is  this 
material  universe  in  its  vastness  and  its  variety  but  the  product  every  moment  of 
the  perpetual  will  of  the  Creator  ?  If  we  believed  ourselves  to  stand  near  to  Him 
in  wliom  the  ]>erfections  of  the  Intinite  Being  dwelt  boilily,  a  sovereign  volition  of 
one  kind  would  not  be  accounted  more  dithcult  or  strange  than  volitions  of  another 
kind. — The  Restoration  of  Belief,  from  pages  228  to  233. 

(3.)  Fuitlier :  the  miracles  reveal  themselves  iu  a  glorious  light 
to  the  student,  as  not  only  the  evidences  for  a  revelation,  but  them¬ 
selves  constituting  a  revelation,  of  (lod.  They  arc  an  Epipliany, 
“  pledges  of  a  redemption  wrought,  and  foreshadows  of  a  redemption 
nalised.”  The  following  })assage,  from  a  work  entitled  “Characte¬ 
ristics  of  Ciospel  Miracles,”  by  Kev.  lu  Westcott,  will  set  forth  this 
truth,  and  aptly  pr(*pare  our  readers  for  the  conclusion  : — 

The  wide  and  increasing  dlQerences  by  which  we  are  separated  from  the  last 
age  invest  the  question  of  the  Gospel  miracles  with  a  practical  interest  which 
touches  us  all  most  nearly.  Every  new  position  which  men  take  up  with  regard 
to  the  world  around  them  brings  with  it  a  change  of  feeling.  Old  relations  are 
disturbed  by  wider  discoveries.  Isolated  facts  are  seen  as  parts  of  some  vast 
system.  Familiar  objects  are  viewed  under  strange  lights ;  and  the  mental 
reaction  which  follows  the  shaking  of  an  old  belief  is  always  proportioned  to  the 
intensity  with  which  it  is  held.  In  nothing  has  the  change  of  feeling  during  the 
last  century  been  more  violent  than  in  the  popular  estimation  of  miiacles.  At 
the  beginning  they  were  singled  out  as  the  master-proof  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
now  they  are  kept  back  as  difliculties  in  the  way  of  its  reception.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  proud  advances  of  physical  science,  which  place  in  a  clearer  light  the 
symmetry  and  order  of  external  nature,  invest  the  idea  of  law  with  an  absolute 
majesty  inconceivable  at  an  earlier  time.  On  the  other,  a  strange  love  for  the  vivid 
realization  of  every  incident  presented  to  us,  which  is  attested  by  the  scenic 
histories  of  the  day,  makes  us  impatient  of  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  the  acts 
of  a  Divine  Sovereign.  We  try  to  individuali.se  the  special  event  which  is 
presented  to  us.  We  follow  the  progress  of  its  accomplishment  with  every  help  of 
local  illustration  ;  and  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  eludes  our  apprehension,  exactly 
in  proportion  as  it  is  miraculous,  we  say,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  we 
cannot  believe  the  isolated  fact.  It  is  irreconcilable  in  idea  with  the  existence  of 
a  supreme  law ;  it  is  irreconcilable  in  detail  by  the  fancy  of  the  minute  artist. 
In  this  way  perhaps  we  pass  from  one  record  to  another,  and  fail,  baffled,  before 
each.  Piece  by  piece  the  historic  groundwork  of  our  faith  is  taken  away,  and 
what  remains  of  the  superstructure  trembles  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  storm. 

Such  a  result  is  not  imaginary  ;  it  is  natural,  and  even  necessary.  The  feelings 
to  which  it  is  due  are  a  part  of  our  peculiar  trial,  for  they  are  the  product  of  our 
peculiar  civilization.  As  long  as  men  remain  the  same,  fresh  knowledge  brings 
fresh  doubts,  for  as  yet  we  only  know  in  part.  Hut  the  balance  of  strength  and 
tenaptation  is  equally  poised.  As  we  arc  not  jalaced  before  our  forefathers  in 
spiritual  advantages,  so  neither  are  we  placed  behind  them.  The  thought  which 
suggests  the  doubt  will  teach  us  to  answer  it.  The  same  spirit  of  wide  generaliza¬ 
tion  which  leads  us  to  group  the  phenomena  of  Nature  under  great  and  simple 
laws,  will  aid  ua  to  contemplate  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  as  parts  of  a  complete 
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whole.  The  same  spirit  of  exact  portraiture  which  leads  us  to  seek  for  the  test  of 
truth  in  the  rendering  of  the  smallest  details,  will  aid  us  to  appreciate  the 
characteristic  marks  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  The  miracles  of  the 
(tospel  are  not  isolated  facts ;  they  are  not  vain  repetitions.  In  meaning  as -well  as 
in  time,  they  lie  between  the  Incarnation  and  the  Ascension.  They  look  back  to 
the  one  event  and  forward  to  the  other,  now  bringing  Goil  to  man,  and  now 
raising  man  to  God,  as  signs  of  the  full  accomplishment  of  Christ’s  earthly  work. 
In  this  sense  they  are  all  one ;  and  yet  they  are  all  different.  Each  has  its 
proper  lesson  ;  each  has  its  peculiar  place.  They  speak  to  us  in  the  various  crises 
of  life ;  they  speak  to  us  in  the  very  presence  of  death ;  they  speak  to  us  in  joy 
and  sorrow — in  the  course  of  common  duties — in  the  cares  of  home — in  the  house 
of  God.  And  thus  it  is  that  they  belong  properly  to  the  believer,  and  not  to  the 
doTibter.  They  are  a  treasure  rather  than  a  bulw’ark.  They  are  in  their  utmost 
sense  instruction,  and  not  evidence.  And  yet  as  the  Christian  rises  to  a  clearer 
perception  of  their  distinctness  and  harmony ;  as  he  traces  their  simplicity  and 
depth ;  as  he  sees  their  comprehensive  variety  and  infinite  significance,  they  do 
become  an  evidence  of  his  faith — an  evidence  of  power  and  wisdom — which 
issues  not  in  the  silence  of  repressed  doubt,  but  in  the  thanksgiving  of  grateful 
praise. 

Starting  from  this  view  of  the  miracles,  as  lessons  of  wisdom  rather  than 
displays  of  omnipotence,  as  typ>es  of  the  Lord’s  working  and  partial  applications 
of  the  great  mystery  of  His  coming,  it  is  my  desire  to  indicate  generally  their 
extent  and  connection,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  may  carry  on  the  inquiry  thus 
rudely  outlined,  and  in  doing  this  the  successive  services  of  the  season  fix  the 
great  divisions  of  the  subject.  The  miracles  of  the  Gospels  are  most  simply 
classified  by  their  reference  to  Nature,  to  man,  to  the  spirit-world ;  and  in  this 
order  they  are  brought  before  us  on  this  and  the  following  Sundays. 

The  very  existence  of  such  a  division  of  the  miracles  marks  at  the  outset  the 
universality  of  their  teaching.  They  are  not  confined  to  one  object  or  to  one 
sphere.  They  extend  as  far  as  the  varied  powers  of  man  can  venture,  and  open 
visions  of  boj)e  in  each  of  the  cardinal  points  to  which  his  thoughts  are  turned. 
In  each  direction  they  are  charged  with  some  peculiar  message  of  hope,  though  all 
tend  to  the  central  truth  of  the  redemption.  Now  they  ap])ear  peculiarly  as 
works  of  dominion,  and  Nature  yields  once  more  to  man  the  pledges  of  his 
sovereignty.  Now  they  are  embodied  in  works  of  love,  and  man  w'elcomes  in  his 
own  person  the  types  of  his  restoration.  Now  they  are  shown  in  works  of 
judgment,  and  the  great  adversary  announces,  in  the  confession  of  despair,  the 
advent  of  his  hopeless  ruin.  Each  of  these  aspects  of  the  Divine  working  will 
occupy  our  attention  in  turn.  Each  has  a  direct  bearing  towards  our  age  and 
towards  ourselves.  Each  is  needful  for  the  complete  representation  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  in  whom  God  united  and  reconciled  all  things  that  are  in  Heaven  and 
upon  earth. 

(4.)  The  more  attentively  the  problems  of  history  are  examined,  the 
more  surely  it  is  ascertained  that  the  origin  and  spread  of  Christianity 
cannot  be  rationally  accounted  for,  if  the  miraculous  facts  recorded 
did  not  really  take  place.  Christianity  does  exist  in  the  world.  The 
problem  of  its  origin  is  confined  within  that  half-a-century  of  the 
world’s  history,  when  the  structural  unity  of  the  Homan  Empire  was 
completed,  and  ancient  civilisation  was  culminating. 

This  subject  has  been  successfully  handled  by  many  modern  writers, 
but  by  none  so  ably  as  by  llenry^  llogers,  in  his  “  Eclipse  of  Faith 
Explained,”  especiall}'  in  the  chapter  entitled  “  The  Infidel  Neophyte,” 
from  which  we  quote  one  extract,  and  close  : — 

**  You  ask  me  to  believe  that,  at  a  juncture  when  all  the  world  was  divided 
between  deep-rooted  superstition  and  incredulous  scepticism — divided,  as  regards 
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the  Jews,  into  Pharisees  and  Sadducces ;  and,  as  rej?ards  the  Gentiles,  into  their 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  :  t.e.,  into  the  vulgar,  who  believed,  or  at  least  practised, 
all  popular  religions,  and  the  philosophers,  who  laughed  at  them  all,  and  whose 
combined  hostility  was  directed  against  this  supposed  new  mythology — it  never¬ 
theless  found  favour  with  multitudes  in  almost  all  lands!  Yon  ask  me  to  believe 
that  a  mythology  was  rapidly  received  by  thousands,  of  diflierent  races  and 
nations,  when  all  history  proclaims,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  dilhculty  that  any 
such  system  ever  passes  the  limits  of  the  race  that  originated  it ;  and  that  you 
can  hardly  get  another  race  even  to  look  at  it  as  a  matter  of  philosophic  curiosity  ! 
You  ask  me  to  believe  that  the  system  was  received  by  multitudes  among  many 
different  races,  both  of  Asia  and  Europe,  without  force^  when  a  similar  pheno¬ 
menon  has  never  been  witnessed  in  relation  to  any  mythology  whatever  !  Thus, 
after  asking  me  to  burden  myself  with  a  thousand  perplexities  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  these  fables,  you  afterwards  burden  me  with  a  thousand  more,  to  account 
for  their  success!  Lastly,  you  ask  me  to  believe,  not  only  that  men  of  diflerent 
races  and  countries  became  bigotedly  attached  to  legends  which  none  were  likely 
to  originate,  which  all  were  likely  to  hatcy  and,  most  of  all,  those  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated  them ;  but  that  they  received  them  as  historic  factsy 
when  the  known  recency  of  their  origin  must  have  shown  the  world  that  they 
were  the  legendary  birth  of  yesterday  :  and  that  they  acted  thus,  though  those 
who  propagated  these  legends  had  no  military  power,  no  civil  authority,  no 
])hilo8ophy,  no  science,  no  one  instrument  of  human  success  to  aid  them  ;  while  the 
opposing  prejudices  which  everywhere  encountered  them  had  !  1  really  do  not 

kuosr  bow  tobelieve  all  this.” — Eclipse  of  Faith,  pp.  211-212. 
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Ip  self-preservation  be  the  “  first  law  of  nature,’’  there  should  be  no 
.subject  of  more  permanent  and  absorbing  interest  than  that  of  which 
physiology  professes  to  treat,  viz.,  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  life,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  can  he  preserved  to  the  greatest  cerhiinty 
and  advantage.  In  these  days  also  there  can  be  but  little  excu.se  for 
ignorance,  for  in  forms  more  or  less  true,  we  have  the  science  brought 
down  or  diluted  to  the  popular  capacity  and  ta.ste  by  writers  grc'at  and 
•‘'inall.  We  have  handbooks,  “elements,”  “popular  expositions,” 
“  sketches  and  riddles,”  all  physiological,  until  certainly  it  must  be 
every  man’s  own  fault  if  .he  be  not  “  his  own  ])hysiologi8t.”  And  in¬ 
accordance  w’ith  this,  as  though  the  presence  of  a  book  on  the  shelf,  or 
table,  cut  or  uncut,  would  impart  the  necessary  knowledge,  few  are  not 
^  ignorant  as  to  be  able  to  criticise  and  correct  the  conclusions  of  the 
laborious  investigator — few  so  wise  as  to  know  their  own  utter 
Ignorance  of  the  great  mystery  of  life — life  that  can  resist  for  long 
years  the  w^ear  and  tear  of  existence,  yet  perishes  with  a  breath — that 
VOL.  v. 
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can  triumph  over  the  results  of  vice,  privation,  and  disease,  and  yet 
succumbs  to  an  almost  imperceptible  lesion,  or  an  impalpable  grain  of 
matter. 

Jjut,  notwithstanding  the  opportunities  for  the  spread  of  this  branch 
of  knowledge,  we  can  hear  many  object  that  tVe  want  nothing  Irom 
physiology  ;  we  can  live  as  our  fathers  have  lived,  without  knowing 
anything  about  organisms,  or  oxygen,  or  albumen,  with  common  sense 
for  our  guide.  True,  but  oh  !  enlightened  public,  are  you  sure  that  you 
have  got  this  greatest  talent  of  God’s  giving  t  Or,  having  got  it,  are 
you  sure  that  you  have  not  wrapped  it  up  in  a  napkin,  and  buried  it  in 
the  earth  ?  Are  you  quite  convinced  that  common  sense  in  these 
matters  might  not  be  profitably  aided  by  science  ?  And  is  it  proved 
that  our  fathers,  aye,  and  some  of  our  children  too,  might  not  have 
been  now  alive,  had  we  followed  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  instead 
of  a  prejudiced  and  blinded  reason?  What  are  we  to  make  of  the 
startling  calculation,  that  in  England  and  Wales  alone  there  dies  every 
year  not  less  than  200,000  persons  /ro?n  causes  which  might  he 
avoided  by  due  attention  to  physiological  laws,  in  the  simple  matters  of 
jHire  air,  proper  food,  warmth,  and  drainage  ? 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  these  calculations  are  made  by  those  who 
can  have,  by  no  possibility,  any  interest  in  misrepresenting  the  case. 
Those  whose  attention  is  more  especially  directed  to  these  matters, 
would  rather  be  benefited  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  were  such  subjects  left 
unincjuireil  into,  and  the  sources  of  disease  left  unchecked  ;  their  reve¬ 
lations,  therefore,  deserve  more  and  great  respect.  A  few  instances  will 
forcibly  illustrate  the  position.  Dr.  Carpenter*  observes  that  ^'■milhovs 
annually  ])erish  from  a  neglect  of  the  conditions  which  Divine  wisdom 
has  a[)pointed  as  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  the  body  from  fatal 
disease  ;  and  that  millions  more  are  constantly  suffering  various  degrees 
of  j)ain  and  weakness  that  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  simple 
attention  to  those  principles  which  it  is  the  province  of  physiology  to 
unfold.  Eroni  the  moment  of  his  birth  the  infant  is  so  completely 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed, 
that  the  future  development  of  his  frame  may  be  said  to  be  governed 
by  them  ;  and  thus  it  depends,  in  great  part,  upon  the  care  with  which 
lie  is  tended,  and  the  knowledge  by  which  that  care  is  guided,  whether 
he  shall  grow  up  in  health  and  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  or  shall 
become  weakly,  fretful,  and  self-willed — a  source  of  constant  <liscom- 
fort  to  himself  and  to  others  ;  or  shall  form  one  of  that  vast  proportion 
whose  lot  it  is  to  be  removed  from  this  w’orld  before  infancy  has 
expanded  into  childhood.”  The  reports  of  the  Registrar-General 
constantly  abound  with  the  most  fearful  accounts  of  the  almost  count¬ 
less  thousands  of  children  who  perish  from  neglect — neglect  chiefly  in 
the  earliest  days  of  warmth,  without  which  their  tender  frames  are 
unable  to  exist — neglect  in  subsequent  times  of  the  most  obvious  rules 
as  to  character,  quantity,  and  time  of  food.  The  author  quoted  above 
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continues : — “  Lastly,  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  infantile 
disorders  is  the  want  of  a  due  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  air,  the 
effects  of  which  are  sure  to  manifest  themselves  in  some  way  or  other, 
though  often  obscurely,  and  at  a  remote  period.  It  is  physiologically 
impossible  for  hvrnan  beings  to  grow  up  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state 
of  body  and  mind  in  the  midst  of  a  close,  ill-ventilated  atmosphere. 
Those  that  Jire  least  able  to  resist  its  baneful  influence,  are  carried  off 
by  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood ;  and  tho.se  whose  native 
vigour  of  (constitution  enables  them  to  struggle  through  these,  become 
the  \ictims,  in  later  years,  of  disc^ases  which  cut  .short  their  term  of 
life,  or  deprive  them  of  a  large  part  of  that  enjoyment  which  health 
alone  can  bring.” 

Then  follows  the  period  of  neglect  in  a  more  general  sense,  especially 
amongst  those  whose  fate  it  is  to  b(*  so  circumstanced,  that  the  recur¬ 
ring  necessities  of  daily  life  require  the  almost  constant  separation  of 
mother  and  child.  Then,  in  lieu  of  the  care  which  is  due  to  the  yet 
(Micato  organism,  noxious  drugs  arcc  given  to  procure  quietness,  and 
the  amount  of  mortality  in  large  maniifiicturing  towns,  such  a.s 
Manchester,  from  these  cause.s,  is  almost  too  frightful  to  contemplate. 

That  these  excessive  mortalities  are  not  inevitable,  lias  been  proved 
again  and  again  in  isolated  instances.  About  a  century  ago,  according 
to  Dr.  Combe,  some  of  the  Ixmdon  workhouses  showed  a  mortality  of 
twenty-three  out  of  every  twenty-four  children  from  within  one  year 
of  birtli.  Attention  was  directed  to  the  .subject,  and  a  parliamentary 
impiiry  was  instituted,  and  under  a  bett(;r  system  of  management,  on 
sounder  physiological  principles,  the  deatlis  at  this  age  fell  from 
‘2,d00to  4.50  in  the  year!  Heiv,  then,  was  a  total  of  2,1.50  instances 
of  loss  of  life  occurring  yearly  in  a  single  institution,  chargeable,  not 
against  any  unalterable  decrees  of  Providenee,  as  some  are  disposed  to 
contend,  as  an  excuse  for  th(*ir  own  negligence ;  but  against  the 
ignorance,  inditierence,  or  cruelty  of  man.  Ami  what  a  lesson  of  vigi¬ 
lance  or  inquiry  ought  not  .such  occurrences  to  convey,  when  even 
now,  with  all  our  boast(*d  impi*ovements,  every  tenth  infant  still  perishes 
ivilhin  a  luontli  of  its  birth 

At  the  period  when  L)r.  Combe  wrote  the  above,  he  also  stated  that 
“  the  average  mortality  of  rich  and  poor  in  this  countiy  (and  with 
^  little  variation  throughout  Europe)  is  about  one  in  every  four  and  a 
half,  before  the  end  of  tlie  first  year  of  existence.”  If  the  sources 
from  which  this  statement  is  derived  be  correct,  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that,  shocking  as  is  still  the  unneces.sary  mortality  of  infants,  a 
flounder  physiological  management  has  succeeded  in  very  materially 
reducing  it ;  for  by  examination  of  any  of  the  reports  of  the  Kegis- 
trar-Oeneral  for  the  last  six  yeai's,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  one  out  of 
about  six  and  a  half  is  now  the  proportion.  Thus,  taking  one  instance 
at  random,  we  find  in  18-54  that  the  births  throughout  England 
amounted  to  634,405,  and  the  deaths  under  one  year  to  99,299.  But 
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l)y  investigation  of  the  same  report,  we  find  still  the  sad  statistical  ■ 
iHjvelation,  that  of  every  seven  children  born,  two  die  before  the  ag(i  of  ft i 
live  years.  B* 

l>ut  as  the  child  is  the  victim  of  the  neglect  of  ordinary  physiolo-  p  : 
gical  laws  on  the  jiart  of  the  j)ai’ent  or  nurse,  so  is  the  adult  the  victim 
of  their  neglect  from  his  own  doings.  Intemperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  various  excesses  of  other  kinds — ill-ventilated,  ill-drained 
dwelling-houses,  unhealthy  employments  (all  more  or  less  avoidable  by 
attention  to  laws  of  hygiene) — all  these  go  to  swell  the  incredible 
catalogue  of  unnecessarv  mortalities.  I>ut  the  evil  does  not  end,  un- 
happily,  with  the  death  of  the  individual.  The  parent  of  tainted  ; 
constitution  does  not  sulfer  alone  ;  the  morbid  tendency  descends  to 
the  child,  with  four- fold  aggravation  in  many  instances ;  nay,  even  fc : 
acquired  habits  and  tendencies  of  mind  or  body  are  transmitted  from  fc, 
one  generation  to  the  other,  and  the  evil  practice  of  one  becomes  the  p; 
impulse,  the  all  but  irresistible  passion  of  the  succeeding  one  ;  and  so,  p. 
truly,  are  the  sins  of  the  fathers  visited  upon  the  children  even  to  the  p 
third  and  fourth  generations.  J 

Perhaps  of  all  the  facts  which  Physiology  must  ultimately  teach  us, 
the  most  impoidant  is  the  self-evident  one  that  man  must  have  air  to  P  I 
breathe.  Jloubtless  many  who  read  this  will  consider  that  such  a  fact  f 
recjuires  no  teaching  or  demonstration,  yet  it  is  too  often  practically 
ignored  or  neglecteiL  Any  one  will  recognise  that  when  14G  j)ersons  ‘  < 
are  confined  in  a  room  18  feet  S(piare  (the  “  lUack  Hole  ”  of  Calcutta)  .  ^  < 

for  a  night,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  PJ^l  should  die  before  morning;  1 
])erhaps  the  matter  for  surprise  should  be,  that  23  should  survive  to  ?;  i 
tell  the  bale.  WTien  the  captain  of  the  Irish  steamer  “  lx>ndonderry  ”  -'f  f 


f>rdered  150  deck-passengers  to  go  below,  and  fastened  the  hatches 
down  uj)on  them,  and  when  70  of  them  died  of  sulfocation  before  the 
morning,  the  result  was  only  or  barely  such  as  the  jdiysiologist  would 
exj>ect ;  yet  the  captain  was  only  ignorant  that  men  must  breathe  to 
live,  and  suffocated  these  j)oor  creatures  with  the  best  inbmtions  in  the 
world  to  save  them  from  death  by  drowning.  Xow  all  will  be  re-ady 
to  look  upon  this  as  culpable  ignorance,  and  so  it  was  ;  and  yet  most 
of  us  live  in  the  constant  neglect  of  the  same  class  of  laws,  living  from 
choice  in  atmospheres  more  or  less  impure,  or  badly-ventilated  house 
.and  rooms  ;  not  knowing  or  not  caring  to  consider  that,  although  the 
effects  of  partially  impure  air  may  not  be  rapidly  fatal,  as  in  the  cases 
alluded  t),  yet  the  injury  thereby  done  to  the  vital  energy  is  con 
stantly  operative,  and  cumuhative  ;  an<l  that  it  will  be,  in  an  evil  sense, 
brCiad  cast  upon  the  w.aters,  to  be  found,  after  many  d.ays,  in  the  various 
fonns  of  debility,  fever,  or  other  disease,  mental  as  well  as  bodily. 

Having  said  thus  much,  to  which  volumes  might  easily  be  added, 
to  indicate  the  serious  evils  which  result  from  a  neglect  of  physiological 
laws,  and  the  advantag<*8  that  might,  or  perhaps  certainly  would,  accrue 
to  the  world  from  an  intelligent  recognition  of  its  principles,  although 
its  details  might  still  only  be  the  employment  of  the  scientific ;  it 
might  be  expected  that  we  should  commence  another  of  the  iunumcr 
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ablo  popular  sketches  of  the  science — sketches  often  more  plausible 
and  attractive  than  true,  in  which  strict  induction  is  forsaken  for  the 
tracing?  of  remote  and  improbable  analogies,  and  well-established  ftxcts 
disputed  and  overturned  for  the  sake  of  novelty.  Such  is  not  our 
intention  at  present — it  is  not  impossible  that  at  some  future  time  wo 
inav  briefly  take  up  some  of  the  more  practical  branches  of  Special 
Physiognomy ;  but  on  this  occasion  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with  life 
aiul  organisin'  in  general — the  very  root  and  foundation  of  all  ])hy- 
siology.  And  in  discussing  this,  our  princijial  object  is  to  indicate 
the  dangerous  and  even  unscientitic  tendency  of  most  of  our  modern 
popular  treatises  on  tbe  subject ;  and  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  favour  of 
a  forsaken,  explodecl,  despised  doctrine — that  of  a  special  Vital  Force 
or  Principle.  In  doing  this,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  be  charged  with 
retrograding  a  century  or  two  in  ideas  ;  but  to  this  allegation  we  do 
not  care  to  reply ;  familiar  enough  with  all  the  stock  arguments  against 
it,  and  even  the  equally  stereotyped  ridicule  cast  upon  it,  we  still  would 
calmly  investigate  the  merits  of  a  watch-word,  in  the  belief  in  which 
many  of  our  greatest  physiologists  have  lived  and  died.  We  liope  to 
show,  also,  that  the  (piestion  is  not  merely  a  speculative  one,  but  one 
full  of  vital  consecpiences,  not  only  to  our  intelligence,  but  to  our  higher 
beliefs. 

Life  has  been  often  described  as  being  the  “  sum  of  the  operations 
of  an  organis(Hl  structure,”  or  “the  condition  of  an  organised  structure 
(luring  the  continuance  of  these  operations and  we  do  not  know 
that  any  more  correct  definition  can  be  arrived  at,  than  that  which 
may  be  understood  from  the  two  expressions.  What,  then,  is  an 
organised  structure  ;  and  how  does  it  differ  from  the  inorganic  world 
around  1 

An  organised  structure  differs  from  an  inorganic  body,  in  the  first 
place,  as  its  name  implies,  in  being  a  structure,  a  compound  of  different 
j)arts,  built  up  together  to  form  a  whole — a  heterogeneous  mass,  as 
contrasted  with  the  homogeneity  of  minerals  or  inorganic  bodies. 
Taking  a  type  of  each — a  simple  crystal  of  a  salt  as  representing 
the  inorganic,  and  a  vegetable  cell  as  representing  the  organic — we 
may  trace?  the  contrast.  P>ery  single  atom  or  particle  of  the  crystal 
possesses  exactly  the  same  properties  as  its  neighbour,  or  as  the  whole 
mass.  Each  particle  lias  all  the  individuality  of  Avhich  the  whole  is 
susceptible.  The  very  simplest  cell  differs  most  widely  and  essentially 
from  this  ;  each  part  of  it  is  not  only  indispimsable  to  the  whole,  but 
is  nothing  (potentially)  without  it :  dependence  for  existence  of  the 
whole  on  each  part,  and  of  each  part  on  tlic  whole,  is  the  law  here. 
I  he  crysbil  consists  of  a  solid  body  alone,  and  is  hard ;  if  soluble, 
when  dissolved  it  becomes  fluid — there  is  no  intermediate  stab?  for  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the.  organised  structure  is  always  a  mixture  of  solid 
mid  fluid,  and  is  more  or  le.ss  soft.  The  modifications  of  this  latter 
<luaUty  in  cases  where  resistance  is  reiiuired,  as  in  shells,  skeletons, 
«fcc.,  are  too  obvious  to  need  notice. 

The  first  broad  distinction,  then,  between  mineral  and  organised 
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matter,  is  that  the  former  is  hard  and  homogeneous,  the  latter  soft  I 
and  lieterogeneous — the  one  possessing  structure  proj)er,  the  other  % 
none,  strictly  so  called.  The  srune  is  the  case  with  the  gases  and  ■ 
li(|uids — they  are  always  (normally)  lioniogeneous.  I 

I  lilt  they  diller  very  materially  also  in  chemiitil  composition,  and  I 
tliis  in  a  remarkable  maimer;  fur,  wdiilst  all  the  elements  of  the  I 
organic  world  are  necessarily  derived  from  the  inorganic,  the  normal  I 
constituents  of  the  former  are  few'  in  number,  and  dilferently  com-  R 
billed.  The  (feiu-ral  ndo  with  rt'gard  to  minerals  is,  that  they  consist  j- 
of  binary  comiioiimls,  (;onipouiids  of  two  elements,  and  simple  combi-  fc 
nations  of  these  lirst  comj)ounds.  The  rule  in  organic  matter  is,  that 
three  or  four  (or  more)  elements  enter  into  each  (chemical)  atom,  and 
the  arrangement  of  these  elements  is  much  more  complicateil  than  that 
of  the  inorganic  matters.  Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  common  instance;) 
of  saltpetre  and  sugar.*  The  former  cerkiinly  contains  three  elements, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  pota.ssium ;  but  as  certainly  its  mode  of  forma¬ 
tion  is  binary — nitrogen  and  oxygen  combining  to  form  nitric  acid, 
oxygen  and  potassium  combining  to  form  potash,  and  the  two  result¬ 
ants  combining  to  form  the  salt  in  question.  Sugar  cH^ually  contains 
three  elements,  carl.ion,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen — the  two  latter  in  pro- 
])ortions  to  form  w'ater ;  yet  no  binary  arrangement  can  be  hyjiothe-  'g 
cated  here,  notw'ithstanding  the  “  compound  rmlical  ”  theory,  W’hich  is 
ingmiious  and  also  useful  in  an  extreme. 

Jlut  continuing  the  same  illustrations,  we  find  a  very  much  more 
striking  dilfereiice  chemically  between  the  classes  of  bodies  represented 
by  these  tw’o.  The  nitrate  of  potash  can  be  decompo.sed  into  its  ele¬ 
ments,  and  from  these,  or  from  eijuivalent  weights  of  the  same  ele¬ 
ments,  the  same  body  may  be  reconstructed.  Hut  w'e  cannot  do  this 
with  regard  to  the  sugar,  or  gum,  or  gelatine,  or  albumen,  or  any 
other  organic  matter.  Ko  know'ii  method  of  analysis  can  separate  the  ^ 
carbon,  and  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  the  sugar,  and  demonstrate  each  | 
individually  ;  still  less  can  any  know’ii  synthesis  add  together  the 
chemical  constituents  of  sugar,  so  as  to  form  it,  either  directly  or  indi 
rcctly.  Perhaps  nothing  marks  the  broad  contrast  between  the  tw’O 
classes  ol‘  bodies  more  than  this — that  one  can  be  decomposed  and 
recomposed  ad  infiuitumy  without  its  properties  being  in  any  w’ay 
aliected  thereby  ;  whilst  the  other  can  never  be  composed,  except 
under  the  influence  of  jireviously  existing  organism;  and  if  decomposed, 
it  is  for  ever. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  another  distinction,  as  to  the  origin  of  each 
Inorganic  matters  form  in  given  localities  by  the  union  of  their  ele¬ 
ments,  (piite  independent  of  the  existence  of  any  similar  Ixnly  pre¬ 
viously.  Organic  matter  is  ahvays  duef  to  the  pro-existence  of  an 
organism. 


•  Sugar  ii  of  course  not  organised,  but  is  taken  as  a  simple  instance  of  an  organic 
substance. 

f  Subject  to  the  dispute  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 
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There  arc  other  less  important,  yet  equally  well  marked,  differences 
between  the  two  classes,  referable  to  form  and  size.  Inorganic  matter 
is  eitlier  amorphous  (formless),  or  crystalline,  i.e.,  with  sharp  straight 
lines  bounding  it.  Thus  the  gases  and  liquids  may  bo  said  to  be  amor- 
])hous,  whilst  minerals  are  many  of  them  crystalline.  J>ut  organised 
bodies  are  never  amorphous,  and  never  crystalline.  In  some  of  the 
lowest  tribes  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  lines  and  angles,  but  in 
general  they  are  bounded  by  curves.  Again,  the  size  of  inorganic 
masses  is  indeterminate,  only  dependent  upon  the  number  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  aggregated ;  but  the  volume  of  all  organised  bodies  is  detinablo 
within  certain  narrow’  limits.  So  also  with  regard  to  duration :  that  of 
inorganic  matter  is  indefinite,  wdiilst  that  of  structure  is  limited. 

iSuch  are  a  few  of  the  static  differences  between  dead  and  living  (or 
viable)  matter  ;  but  there  is  another  order  of  contrasts  much  more 
important  and  striking,  w’hich  have  reference  to  their  respective  his¬ 
tories  and  relations  to  surrounding  bodies.  The  history  of  inorganic 
matter  is  simple  :  formed  by  the  aggregation,  according  to  well-known 
laws  of  its  constituents,  its  functions  are  for  the  future  chiefly  of  a 
passive,  mechanical  nature,  or  under  certain  circumstances  chemical. 
But  the  history  of  an  organism  is  widely  different — it  is  life  ;  and  W’o 
shall  best  attain  to  an  idea  of  life  in  general,  by  taking  the  history  of 
a  cell,  w’liere  individuality  is  found  most  pure  and  simple,  all  non- 
essentials  and  accessories  being  removed. 

“A  cell  (says  iJr.  Carpenter*),  in  physiological  language,  is  a  closed 
vescicle,  or  minute  bag,  formed  by  a  membrane,  in  w’hich  no  definite 
structure  can  be  discerned,  and  having  a  cavity  which  may  contain 
matters  of  variable  consistence.”  [W  e  may  pause  here  to  remark  that 
this  apparent  absence  of  structure  in  the  cell  membrane — this  apparent 
homogeneity  of  tissue — shows  us  how  imperfect  are  yet  our  means  of 
observation  ;  for  although  w’e  can  detect  not  the  ^lightest  orifice,  or  ])as- 
sage  in  any  part  of  the  membrane,  it  is  certain  that  they  must  be  there, 
since  both  gases  and  liquids  can  pass  readily  and  rapidly  through  it  in  both 
directions.  This  is  a  general  property  of  membranes,  properly  so  called, 
yet  in  no  case  can  the  mode  of  transit  be  detected.]  “  Every  such  cell 
constitutes  an  entire  organism  in  such  simple  plants  as  the  ProUjcoccus 
nivalis  (red  snow),  or  Pahnella  cruenta  (gory  dew) ;  for  although  the 
patches  of  this  kind  of  vegetation,  which  attract  our  notice,  are  made 
up  of  vast  aggregations  of  such  cells,  yet  they  have  no  dependence 
upon  one  another,  and  the  actions  of  each  are  an  exact  repetition  of 
those  of  the  rest.  In  such  a  cell,  every  organised  fabric,  however 
complex,  originates.  The  vast  tree^  almost  a  forest  in  itself — the 
zoophyte^  in  which  we  discover  the  lowest  indications  of  animality — 
and  the  feeling,  thinking,  intelligent  mauj  each  springs  from  a  germ, 
that  differs  in  no  obvious  particular  from  the  permanent  condition  of 
one  of  these  lowly  beings.  But  whilst  the  powers  of  this  latter  are 
restricted,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  continual  multiplication  of  new  and 


^  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology/'  Srd  edition,  p.  25. 
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distinct  individuals  like  itself,  those  of  the  former  enable  it  to  produce 
new  cells,  which  remain  in  closer  connection  with  each  other ;  and 
these  arc  gradually  converted,  by  various  transformations  of  their  own, 
into  the  (liversitied  elements  of  a  comi)lex  fabric.  The  most  highly- 
organise<l  b(‘ing,  however,  will  be  shown  to  consist  »in  great  part  of 
cells  that  have  undergone  no  such  transformation,  amongst  which  the 
different  functions  piuformed  by  the  individual  in  the  case  just  cited, 
arc  so  distributed  that  each  cell  has  its  particular  object  in  the 
general  economy,  whilst  the  history  of  its  own  life  is  essentially  the 
same  as  if  it  were  maintaining  a  separate  existence.’^ 

Under  the  most  complex  conditions  of  life  in  the  highest  animals, 
there  is  no  function  performed  in  which  cell-life  is  not  the  agent ; 
nutrition,  reproduction,  seci*etion,  all  are  due  to  these  ever-active 
organic  elcincnts  :  thought  itself,  and  volition,  have  attracted  to  them, 
apparently  as  indispensable  conditions,  the  formation,  change,  and 
(h;struction  of  cells.  The  history  of  one,  from  formation  to  dissolution, 
must  necessarily  be  a  strange  and  instructive  tale. 

In  an  organisable  fluid,  a  minute  microscopic  'molecule  appeals 
(whence,  we  do  not  venture  in  this  stage  of  the  history  to  say) :  at 
first  appearing  to  be  a  simple  spherical  homogeneous  iniiss,  but  after¬ 
wards,  having  increased  in  size,  indicating  that  it  is  a  hollow  sphere, 
consisting  of  an  outer  membrane  of  extreme  tenacity  and  fluid  con¬ 
tents.  This  fluid  seems  at  first  also  homogeneous,  but  shortly  gra¬ 
nules  ap|)i*ar  in  it,  which  aggregate  into  molecules^  attached  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cell- wall.  These  molecules  are  the  germs  of  new 
cells,  and  arc^  liberated  by  the  bursting  of  the  parent  cell,  when  they 
undergo  a  similar  process  of  development.* 

lUit  all  this  involves  many  recondite  processes.  How  does  the 
original  germ  incr(‘ase  in  size  i  Here  we  have  the  essential  nature  of 
jussimilation  and  nutrition  exemplified,  as  contrasted  with  inorganic 
formation  and  growth.  This  germ  does  not  simply  aggregate  already 
existing  ]»article8  ;  but  by  a  special  chemistry  selects  and  prepares,  and 
organises  its  food.  The  vet/eiahlr  cvW  attracts  to  itself  certain  portions 
<»f  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  whence  it  extracts  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carb(»n,  and  .azote,  and  from  these  it  constructs  an  albumi¬ 
nous  j»abulum  which  serves  it  for  nutrition.  The  anitnal  cell  appears 
incajiable  of  extracting  its  nourishment  from  the  inorganic  world,  and 
requir(‘s  absolutely  that  an  organic  diet  be  previously  prepared  for  it. 
This  it  attracts  to  itself,  and  operates  upon  until  it  be  fit  for  its  nutri¬ 
ment. 

When  this  pnhulmn  is  thus  absorbed,  various  changes  take  place 
in  it  during  its  organism.  Hart  of  it  is  united  to  the  cell -wall,  and 
part  is  dev(doj)ed  into  the  gr.inules  and  molecules  .already  mentioned, 
and  ])art  again  is  eliminat»‘d  (or  secreted),  .and  returned  again  to  the 
inoi^aiiic  world,  as  unfit  for  organisation.  And  so  the  structure  is 


*  It  will  be  understood  that  this  is  merely  an  example — not  the  universal  mode 
of  cell-development.  All,  however,  are  essentially  analogous. 
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continually  changing,  as  is  all  living  tissue :  and  a  period  arrives  when, 
as  regards  the  parent  cell,  decomposition  predominates  over  the  nutri¬ 
tive  processes,  and  the  cell-wall  dissolves  or  bursts,  setting  free  a  new 
generation. 

There  are  certain  conditions  essential  to  life,  of  which  we  may  enu¬ 
merate  three,  viz.,  food,  moisture,  or  water,  and  oxygen.  The  food  of 
the  vegetable  cell  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  inorganic  world — 
that  of  the  animal  cell  from  the  organic  ;  hence  animal  life  presupposes 
vegetable  life.  Water  is  not  only  a  food,  supplying  oxygen  and  hydro¬ 
gen,  but  it  is  an  essential  condition,  without  which  some  of  the 
processes  described  above  cannot  take  place.  Water  (or  fluid)  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  constitute  the  heterogeneity  of  tissue,  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  an  organised  body.  Water  is  also  absolutely  essential  as  a  solvent 
for  all  tile  food,  none  of  which  can  be  applied  to  nutritious  purposes 
until  dissolved. 

There  is  a  noteworthy  jdienomenon  connected  with  the  presence  of 
vater  as  an  organism,  viz.,  that  it  may  be  entirely  lost  without  life 
being  thereby  destroyed,  in  many  instances.  There  are,  and  can  be, 
certainly  no  manifestations  of  life  under  such  a  condition  ;  ])ut  a 
re-supply  of  water  arouses  the  dormant  vitality,  the  mutual  reactions 
of  the  solid  and  fluid  re-commence,  and  all  goes  on  as  before.  This  is 
manifested  in  many  plants,  which  may  be  completely  dried,  and  so 
kept  for  indefinite  periods,  and  yet  they  will  resume  their  vital 
functions  when  a  due  supply  of  water  is  furnished — a  Lycopodium  of 
Peru,  and  the  Lose  of  Jericho,  are  familiar  illustrations  of  this.  But 
the  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  j)lants — many  of  the  lower  tribes 
of  animalcuhe,  and  some  of  the  higher,  as  the  Botifera,  may  bo 
completely  desiccated,  and  kept  for  days  or  months  in  that  condition, 
still  susceptible  of  life  when  supplied  with  water  ;  and  even  some  of 
the  more  highly  organised  and  larger  animals  aj)pear  to  be  amenable  to 
the  same  treatment.* 

Oxygen,  in  some  form  or  other,  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  all 
living  beings,  either  as  a  constituent  of  the  air,  or  mixed  with  the 
water  which  they  inhabit.  Some  instances  have  been  occasionally 
brought  forward  to  show  that  life  may  subsist  temporarily  without  this 
agent ;  but  they  would  appear  to  be  cases  where  the  animal  lived  upon 
the  supply  in  the  system  for  a  very  brief  period,  and  when  this  was 
exhausted,  it  perished.  Into  the  dynamical  relations  of  light,  heat,  and 

I  electricity,  to  life,  we  cannot  now  enter. 

On  a  general  review  of  these  phenomena,  wo  find  that  living  matter 
^  has  special  actions  upon  the  surrounding  media,  which  differ  materially 
I  ,  from  those  of  dead  or  inorganic  matter.  It  attiacts  and  combines, 
selects  and  rejects,  incorporates  with  itself  molecularly,  and  analyses 
i  the  matter  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  In  short,  it  manifests  the 
I  functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion.  It  is  also  endowed  with  the 


■  •  For  copious  illustrations  of  this,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Carpenter’s  work 

;  »bove  quoted,  pp.  41-3  and  74,  et  sequent. 
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faculty  of  producing  other  organisms  like  itself.  These  phenomena 
are  manifest  in  the  simplest  cell,  wherever  life  is  ;  they  become  much 
mon;  ccjmplicated  when  the  cell  is  but  a  constituent  part  of  a  more 
complex  organism. 

So  essentially  do  these  acts  appear  to  differ  from  anything  that  we 
can  detect  in  dead  matter,  that  they  have  until  late  years  been  supposed 
to  be  due  to  a  distinct  order  of  affinities,  and  a  distinct  force  called  by 
philosophers  vital  affinities,  and  the  vital  force  or  principle — very  good 
terms,  we  venture  to  think,  although  old,  to  express  a  force  ami  an 
order  of  affinity  of  which  we  know  very  little.  It  is  the  fashion  in  the 
})resent  day  to  sneer  at  this  idea,  and  to  reduce  life  and  its  phenomena* 
to  nothing  more  than  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  well-known  physical 
laws,  such  as  chemical  attraction  and  repulsion,  electric  induction,  and 
the  like,  only  acting  in  a  more  complicated  manner,  due  to  the 
increased  complexity  of  the  elements  involved.  Thus  nutrition  U 
nothing  more  than  chemical  attraction,  and  nerve  power  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  decay — at  least  so  we  suppose  the  following  passages  to  signify, 
if  they  mean  anything  : — 

“  Living  bodies  grow  by  the  operation  of  chemical  force,  which 
exhibits  in  them  a  two-fold  action,  and  produces  substances  which  tend 
to  dpcoiupo.se,  on  the  same  jirinciple  that  gravitation  in  a  fountain 
cau.ses  water  to  rise  by  the  etfexjts  of  its  fall.  8o  chemical  change,  or 
decomposition,  causes  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  and  the  two  oppo¬ 
site  jirocesses  of  growth  and  decay  jiroceed  in  mutual  dependence. 
This  law  is  easily  understood  by  fixing  the  thoughts  on  any  case  in 
which  an  action  of  one  kind  produces  another  that  is  ojiposite  to  itself; 
the  movement  of  a  jiendulum,  for  example,  in  which  the  downward 
motion  produces  the  “upward,  and  the  upward  furnishes  the  conditions 
under  which  the  downward  can  again  take  jdace.  It  is  thus  chemical 
action  produces  the  vital  a(!tion  ;  and  the  vital  action  furnishes  the 
conditions  under  which  the  chemical  action  can  again  take  place. 
Living  bodies,  then,  grow  through  decay,  or  through  chemical  processes 
which  are  (equivalent  to  decay,  and  which  resemble  it  in  producing 
force.”! 

The  writer  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  the  mode  of  nutrition  being 
thus  chemical,  the  form  of  the  organism  is  determined  by  the  position 
of  the  })oints  of  least  resistance,  and  then  proceeds  : — 

lids  FORM  adapts  it  to  its  functions.  The  body  tends  to  decom¬ 
pose,  or  to  undergo  chemical  changes,  which  give  rise  to  force.  The 


*  It  will  be  underitood  that  all  this  referi  merely  to  organic  Ufe^  and  not  to 
anything  connected  with  our  ideaa  of  mind  or  soul.  The  question  on  both  parti 
is  merely  one  which  relates  to  the  life  that  we  enjoy  in  common  w’ith  the  brutes, 
and  the  lowest  vegetable  cells. 

f  See  “Physiological  Riddles,*'  No.  IV.,  in  the  “Comhill  Magazine*'  for 
October,  1860. 
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absori)tion  of  power  is  nutrition,  and  the  evolution  of  it  again  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  tissues  (the  muscles,  brain,  &c.,)  is  precisely 
analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  forcibl}'  separating  the  poles  of 
two  magnets,  retaining  them  apart  for  a  certain  time,  and  sutfering 
them  to  return  by  their  attractive  force  to  their  former  union.  The 
energy  developed  in  the  approach  of  the  magnets  towards  each  other, 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  force  expended  in  their  separation.  In  the  case 
of  the  living  body,  the  force  thus  developed  within  it  necessarily  pro¬ 
duces  the  actions  to  which  its  structure  is  adapted.”* 

All  very  summary  and  conclusive,  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible — it  lacks 
but  a  little  support  from  facts  ;  but  to  this  point  we  will  return.  The 
tentlency  of  the  pseudo-philosophy  of  the  present  day  is  towards  a  too 
hasty  generalisation — than  which  strict  induction  is  much  less  attractive. 
It  is  interesting  in  the  extreme,  certainly,  to  observe  the  correlation  of 
forces,  and  how  one  is  intimately  involved  in  the  production  c  i  the 
others  ;  but  it  may  be  lairly  (questioned  whether  we  gain  anythii.g, 
nay,  whether  we  do  not  lose  much  practically,  by  attempting  to  niake 
all  modilications  of  one  and  the  same  force.  It  is  possible  that  tliey 
are  so — ^just  as  it  is  possible  that  all  matter  may  be  a  moditication  of  one 
original  substance  ;  but  wo  should  gain  nothing  by  introducing  this 
theory  and  its  attached  terminology  into  our  scientitic  treatises. 

Generalisation,  as  regards  physiology,  evinces  the  strongest  possible 
tendency  to  show  that  the  laws  of  matter  are  the  same  in  the  organic 
jis  in  the  inorganic  world,  and  this  in  spite  of  all  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  “  Organic  life  is  not  a  new  thing,  as  compared  with  that  which 
is  met  with  in  the  inorganic  world,  but  a  new  form  of  the  same  things. 
The  same  forces  oj)erate,  the  same  laws  rule,  in  the  case  of  organic  and 
inorganic  structures  ;  the  results  are  so  different  because  the  conditions 
ditfer.”f  And  again — “  Life  is  a  particular  mode  of  operation  of  the 
natural  forces  and  laws.”  According  to  the  same  w'riter,  nothing  must 
be  considered  as  absolutely  living — nothing  as  absolutely  dead.:f  The 
ultimate  “  indivisible  atoms  ”  (in  which  he  seems  to  believe  firmly) 
which  constitute  the  organic  matter,  cannot  be  said  to  be  organic  or 
living.  Tlie  “  oxygen  and  the  hydrogen,  for  example,  are  the  same  in 
the  human  brain  as  they  are  in  the  brute.  .  .  .  Physical  life  is  a  livinj]^ 
relation  of  unliving  parts.”§  On  the  other  hand,  the  “apparently 
inorganic  world  is  truly  living  too  ;”||  and  the  innumerable  worlds 
which  we  see  around  us  may  be  but  the  ultimate  atoms  of  another 
“organization  of  corresponding  magnitude.”^ 

We  have  given  these  quotations  for  the  purjiose  of  showing  the 
drift  of  modern  physiology.  We  would  submit  that,  from  specula¬ 
tions  such  as  these,  oq)posed  to  facts  and  reason,  and  recommended  not 


®  See  **  Physiological  Riddles,*'  No.  IV.,  in  the  **Comhill  Magazine  *’  for  October, 
1860. 

t  Ibid,  p.  425. 

%  “  Physiology  of  Common  Life.** 

§  Ibid,  p.  429.  II  Ibid,  p.  428.  %  Ibid,  480. 
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even  by  novelty,  science  gains  nothing,  but  loses  much ;  and  we  am 
enriched  by  nothing,  save  a  sentimental  pantheism,  which  must  break 
to  pieces  under  the  slightest  investigation. 

The  entire  system  of  which  this  is  a  part  may  be  represented  thus : 
— The  organic  world  is  derived  from  tlie  inorganic,  jts  to  the  latter  it 
must  indirectly  owe  its  support  and  continuance  ;  its  materials  arc 
therefore  the  same.  At  this  point  comes  in  the  modern  physiologist, 
and  asserts  that  the  “  ultimate  atoms  "  of  the  organised  world  are  the 
sjune  as  those  of  the  inorganic,  and  that  they  only  differ  in  arrange¬ 
ment  :  also,  that  the  laws  under  which  they  are  combined  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same.  This  being  the  case,  what  can  be  more  probable  than 
that  in  the  infinite  number  and  variety  of  the  combinations  which 
matter  undergoes,  and  the  constant  variation  of  forces  to  which  it  is 
e.\ posed,  the  time  should  come  when  some  of  the.se  ultimate  atoms 
should  arrange  themselves  into  the  form,  and  assume  the  functions  of 
organic  matter  ?  This  is  the  belief  of  the  modern  heterogeneists — a 
perfectly  legitimate  deduction  from  the  pr(*ceding  step.s.  Animal  and 
vegetable  life,  at  first  of  a  low  order,  appear  spontaneously  (under  the 
influence  of  physical  laws)  where  no  life  was  previously.  The  lowest 
are  succeeded  by  others  of  higher  and  still  higher  type  ;  and  by  a 
continuance  of  this  same  “  development”  the  highest  animals,  and  man 
himself,  are  the  result.  There  is  no  room  here  for  a  Creator — Nature 
and  Nature’s  laws  are  the  only  and  all-.sufHcient  Good. 

]>ut  we  must  not  judge  a  theory  .solely  by  its  conse(i[uences — serious 
as  they  may  be  ;  we  must  examine  whether  it  be  well  founded  scien¬ 
tifically.  Against  those  who  .see  .something  more  than  chemistry,  mag¬ 
netism,  and  electricity  in  the  affinities  that  hold  together  organic 
bodie.s,  modern  jiliysiology  launches  the  terrible  sarcasms,  that  we 
might  as  well  talk  of  a  “ steam-engine  principle,”  a  “watch  principle,” 
or  a  “  railroad  principle,”  as  of  a  Vital  Force  or  Principle.  Hut  all 
the.se  are  machines  which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  man  can  make,  and 
has  made,  by  the  use  of  well-known  forces — it  is  not,  therefore,  neces¬ 
sary  to  hy|»othecaU}  any  other  force  or  primdple.  When  man  can 
make  any,  even  the  simj)lest,  organism,  or  even  the  simplest  form  of 
^njanisahle  maitei\  we  shall  willingly  acknowledge  that  chemical  and 
other  forces  are  sufficient,  and  that  our  hypothesis  of  a  Vital  Force 
lias  had  its  day,  and  may  cease  to  be.  ^leantime,  let  us  very  briefly 
impure  into  the  relations  of  one  of  these  forces,  the  chemical,  to 
organ  i.sat  ion. 

It  may  lx;  stated,  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  very  existence  of 
“  ultimate  ”  or  “  indivisible  atoms  ”  is  a  ]K)sition  fiir  from  being  invul¬ 
nerable,  and  ipiite  insu.sceptible  of  proof.  And  even  admitting  the.se 
to  exist,  it  is  capially  imjiossible  to  prove  that  they  exist  in  the  same 
state  in  organic  as  in  inorganic  matter.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  all 
chemical  analogy  docs  not  suggest,  that  with  every  variation  of  com¬ 
bination  there  is  a  variation  in  the  dynamic  state  of  the  elementary 
parts.  This,  however,  is  dealing  with  intangibles;  let  us  come  to 
something  positive. 
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AVc  would  assert  that  no  known  cliemical  laws  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  composition  of  even  f?um,  sugar,  starcli,  or  any  of  even 
tiic  ternary  compounds.  They  have  all,  and  always,  been  formed 
under  the  influence  of  a  living  organism  ;  and  no  other  power  that  wo 
;ire  at  present  ac<piaint(Ml  with  is  adequate  to  their  production.  If 
they  are  held  together  by  merehj  chemical  attraction,  why  cannot  'WQ 
combine  their  elements  ?  The  answer  is  ready  enough  from  our  phi¬ 
losophers — because  w'e  do  not  know  the  romlitiom  under  which  to 
bring  them  together.  Even  so  :  but  w'e  know  the  conditions  under 
which  we  can  make  and  remake  all  inorganic  matters  ;  ?t7i?/,  then^  do 
not  we  hww  the  conditions  for  the  parallel  process  ?  No  other  answer 
can  be  given  than  that  it  is  a  modification  of  chemical  forces.  Still 
good — it  is  chemistry,  and  eomethintj  else ;  and  why  may  not  W’e  call 
that  “something”  a  vital  force  ] 

Chemists  congratulate  themscdves  that,  although  they  cannot  make 
organic  matters,  they  “  can  very  accurately  unmake  them and, 
therefore,  they  conclude  that  the  forces  under  which  they  are  formed 
must  be  exactly  the  converse  of  those  W’hich  decompose  them — /.e., 
chemical.  But  the  very  inability  to  reverse  the  process  shows  that 
something  more  is  wanting.  It  would  scarcely  be  received  as  a  legi¬ 
timate  argument,  that  the  pyramids  "were  held  together  by  chemical 
force,  because  a  chemist  might  discover  a  method  of  blowing  one  of 
them  to  pieces  by  an  explosive  compound,  and  then,  ])icking  up  the 
fragments,  shoukl  find  that  they  >vere  all  there  :  yet  this  is  a  strictly 
analogous  argument. 

Mr.  Lewes,  one  of  the  latest  exponents  of  popular  modern  phy¬ 
siology,  does  not  fail  to  recognise  that  there  is  something  wanting  in 
the  “  conditions,”  in  order  that  the  absolute  identity  of  organic  and 
inorganic  laws  may  be  demonstrated.  He  even  says  :  “  It  is  true  that 
if  there  ^eere  a  Vital  Principle,  or  an  independent  Vital  Force,  its 
]»resence  might  be  the  cause  of  this  very  diii’erence  in  the  conditions 
which,  we  have  said,  determines  the  peculiarity  of  vital  phenomena, 
but  WQ  must  never  gratuitously  multiply  e.xistences — we  must  never 
assume  that  which  is  incapable  of  j)roof.  A  Vital  Principle  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  proof ;  if  it  exist,  w  e  cannot  know  it ;  and  unless  its  existence 
can  bo  ])roved,  it  is  to  us  a  mere  phrase  concealing  our  ignorance.” 

But  may  we  not  ask  Mr.  Lew’es — What  are  all  our  names  for  forces, 
but  formulae  only  imperfectly  concealing  our  ignorance  ]  What  do 
we  know  of  gravitation,  of  chemical,  electric,  magnetic  attraction  and 
repulsion,  &c.,  &c.,  but  as  collections  of  phenomena,  to  w  hich  w'e  have 
attached  names,  for  convenience  of  discussion  ?  What  is  there  to 
prove  alx)ut  them  t  Gravitation  presents  certain  phenomena  that 
I  chemical  attraction  does  not  account  for,  and  conversely  ;  and  so  with 
i  the  other  so-called  elementary  forces.  Therefore,  to  each  class  of 
phenomena  w’e  give  a  collective  name.  So  organised  matter  presents 
I  idienomena  wdiich  chemical  attractions  and  re])ul8ions  do  not  account 
I  tor — nay,  more,  which  arc  opposed  to  these  ;  and  we  give  a  collective 
name  to  these  affinities,  and  call  them  Vital ;  fully  believing  that  an 
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entirely  different  order  of  forces  is  in  operation,  to  those  which  are 
manifest  in  any  chemistry  with  which  wo  are  acquainted. 

But  further,  life  controls  chemical  affinities,  and  preserves  the  living 
body  from  their  operations,  under  certain  limitations.  The  body  that 
has  resisted  decomposition  for  years  whilst  alive,  scarcely  resists  it  a 
few  hours  after  death.  If  orj'anic  "rowth  be  nothin"  but  a  play  of 
chemical  affinities,  why  is  this  1  The  answer  popularly  given  to  this 
question  is  scarcely  worthy  of  serious  notice,  yet  as  it  is  the  only 
possible  one  on  the  chemical  theory  it  must  be  mentioned.  The 
opponents  of  a  vital  principle  say  that  life  does  not  prevent  decomposi¬ 
tion — that  it  is  ever  going  on  ;  and  that  the  only  difference  between 
the  living  and  the  dead  body  is,  that  in  the  former  the  decayed  matter 
is  constantly  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  with  new  tissue,  whilst 
in  the  latter  it  is  not  so.  8o  that  we  must  suppose,  that  when  a  large 
mass  of  organic  matter  becomes  putrid  and  decomposed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  in  a  w'arm  climate,  the  same  w’ould  have  gone  on  if  it 
had  been  living,  only  the  dead  matter  would  have  been  carried  away 
and  replaced  with  new — a  supposed  activity  of  an  organism  that  we 
should  find  some  difficulty  in  crediting.  That  the  tissues  of  the 
organism  arc  gradually  decomposed  with  their  chemical  constituents  is 
certain,  and  e(iually  so  that  these  elements  are  carried  away,  and  new 
tissue  formed  in  jilace  of  that  which  has  been  disintegrated.  But 
that  in  this  is  to  be  found  the  whole  secret  of  the  preservation  of 
living  tissue  from  chemical  decomixisition,  is  a  supposition  too 
monstrous  to  be  gravely  refuted. 

We  have  reached  the  limits  prescribed  to  us,  but  not  exhausted  our 
subject ;  we  are  but  upon  the  threshold  of  the  vast  expanse  which 
marks  broadly  the  distance  between  life  and  brute,  matter.  We  have 
only  been  able  to  touch  upon  the  least  marked  of  the  differences  in 
phenomena — to  have  done  otherwise  would  have  involved  the 
discussion  of  the  higher  and  special  ])bysiological  ])roblcms.  We  may 
state  our  belief,  in  conclusion,  that  organic  matter  is  held  together,  and 
organisms  exert  their  special  ])owers,  under  the  intluence  of  a  perfectly 
different  set  of  affinities  and  forces,  to  those  which  are  known  to  us  as 
chemical,  electric,  magnetic,  and  the  like  ;  that  the  one  order  of  forces 
can  never,  by  any  casual  or  designed  combination,  originate  the  other ; 
that  organic  matter  requires  essentially  a  pro-existent  organism  for  its 
production  ;  and,  finally,  that  this  production  and  these  forces  are 
never  due  U)  the  natural  operation  of  secondary  causes,  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  term  them,  but  always,  and  under  all  forms,  to  the  immediate 
will  of  the  Creator. 
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\1TAL,  MORAL,  AND  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS. 

The  sapient  member  of  Parliament  who  characterised  the  Act  for  the 
Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  as  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Government  to  play  the  character  of  Le  Diahle  lioiteux^  had 
evidently  some  opinions  in  common  with  the  old  Scotch  gentlewoman, 
who,  instead  of  filling  up  the  schedule  left  with  her  at  the  taking  of 
the  Census  in  18.51,  invited  the  enumerator  into  her  parlour,  and  read 
to  him  the  last  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel.  The  “  piety’’ 
which  perceived  an  analogy  between  the  decennial  numbering  of  the 
Rritish  people,  and  the  pride  of  heart  by  which  King  David  of  Israel 
caused  the  sword  of  the  destroying  angel  to  be  unsheathed  upon  his 
people,  was  quiU^  on  a  par  with  the  penetration  of  the  legislative  reader 
of  Le  Sage.  Yet,  in  one  sense,  the  latter  was  not  so  far  wrong  after  all. 
It  is  impossible  to  dip  into  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General  witli- 
out  regarding  that  functionary  as  somewhat  of  an  Asmodeus,  whoso 
sticks  are  arithmetic  and  ])hilanthropy — or  rather  V  Amje  Boiteux^  for 
it  would  be  the  grossest  injustice  to  connect  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
the  diabolical  with  the  most  entertaining  of  the  Blue  Books  issued  from 
Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office. 

To  speak  seriously,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  better  illustration  of  how 
statistical  information  ought  to  be  ])re8ented  to  the  public,  than  that 
which  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General  afford.  They  differ  essen¬ 
tially  from  all  other  works  of  their  class,  not  only  as  regards  the  facts 
they  contain,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  those  facts  are  set  before  us. 
The  mass  of  figures  arranged  in  their  close  columns  is,  no  doubt,  suffi¬ 
ciently  intimidating  to  any  one  at  a  first  glance,  and  it  is  amazing  how 
they  have  all  been  marshalled.  Yet  Mr.  Babbage’s  calculating  machine 
might  attcviipt  to  compete  with  the  Registrar-General,  if  his  generalship 
consisted  in  only  setting  those  figures  in  order.  Any  subaltern  of  the 
statistical  departments  might  probably  be  able  to  do  that.  But  by  the 
management  of  the  statistical  chief  and  his  staff,  this  exceeding  great 
army  of  facts  and  figures  becomes  a  moral  force,  powerful  in  its  assaults 
upon  the  strongest  fortresses  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  And  there 
is  almost  nothing  in  which  ignorance  and  superstition  are  so  gross,  or 
in  which  they  are  so  potent,  as  in  matters  relating  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  people.  Their  power  is  fast  being  weakened  in  nearly 
•ill  other  directions.  Religion,  science,  learning — knowledge,  in  fact, 
in  its  moat  extended  significance — have  made  one  breach  after  another, 
and  are  penetrating  towards  the  very  citadel  of  darkness  \  but  the  band 
of  sanitary  reformers  have  scarcely  been  able  to  advance  their  parallels 
towards  those  walls,  behind  which  mental  and  moral  blindness  shelter 
themselves,  and  from  which  the  most  fell  diseases  that  afflict  us  make 
evsr  and  anon  such  deadly  sorties.  Now  there  is  positively  no  more 
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powerful  auxiliary  of  this  devoted  band,  who  are  continually  engaged 
not  only  in  beating  back  those  dire  foes  of  humanity,  but  in  mining 
their  fortifications,  than  the  official  to  whom  we  have  referred.  His 
facts  are  continually  strengthening  and  encouraging  the  besiegers  ;  the 
inferences  deduced  from  his  figures  are  by  far  the  most  effective  engines 
used,  and,  even  at  the  risk  of  running  the  figure  to  the  extreme,  we 
might  add  that  his  annual  report  is,  as  it  were,  a  review  of  his  forces, 
and  an  inspection  of  the  work  they  and  their  allies  have  accomplished. 

The  recent  appearance  of  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  emanating 
from  tlie  office  of  the  Registrar-General,  and  the  almost  simultaneous 
issue  of  several  Parliamentary  Returns  bearing  on  subjects  akin  to  those 
dealt  wuth  in  that  volume,  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  glancing  at  some 
of  the  results  of  the  efforts  made  of  late  to  render  social  statistics 
available  for  the  ])romotion  of  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the 
people.  Apart  from  the  important  principles  they  illustrate,  these 
statistical  documents  are  full  of  interest  simply  as  vehicles  of  informa¬ 
tion  through  which  we  obtain  glimpses  of  our  social  progress,  and  as 
pri*senting  us  'with  facts,  not  in  every  case  very  curious  in  themselves, 
perhaps,  but  of  a  suggestive  character.  Thus,  the  bare  fact  that  in 
18r)8  (up  to  the  close  of  wdiich  the  Registrar-General  brings  his  latest 
re|>ort)  962  persons  married  every  day  in  Great  Britain,  is  not  one  we 
can  make  much  of,  nor  can  'we  hang  a  sj)eculation  on  the  announcement 
that  2,080  children  "were  born  each  day  during  that  year.  An  old 
maiden  lady,  w’hom  Lord  Jeffrey  knew,  expressed  her  amazement  and 
alarm  on  being  told  that  the  population  of  these  lands  was  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  several  thousands  every  year.  “  Guid  preserv’e  us  !”  she 
exclaimed,  “  wdiaur  are  a*  the  bairns  to  gang  1”  The  question  still  has 
its  inb*rest,  no  doubt,  for  most  of  the  parents  of  the  7»>9,676  children 
■w’ho  were  born  in  1 858,  and  probably  the  alarmed  spinster  would  have 
l)een  even  horrified  had  she  been  informed  that  the  exact  increase  of 
the  population  in  that  year  w’as  205,825.  But  these  figures  only  begin 
to  have  a  significance  for  us  wlien  'W’c  turn  to  another  column,  and  find 
that  of  the  .‘lo4,989  male  children  born,  77,020  died  before  they  were 
two  years  old.  Such  are  the  perils  that  surround  man  from  the  moment 
of  his  entrance  into  life,  that,  loosely  speaking,  the  chances  are  as  1 
in  14,  of  his  living  twelve  months  in  the  present  state  of  being. 
Almost  1,000  children  under  a  year  old  piissed  away  in  1858,  simply 
for  want  of  maternal  nourishment,  nearly  1 9,000  were  seized  by  the 
burning  hands  of  fever,  and  dragged  down  to  the  grave  before  they 
ha<l  completed  their  fifth  year  ;  and,  sad  to  say,  686,  or  more  than  two- 
thinls  of  those  wdio  died  from  the  effects  of  a  di.sease  directly  resulting 
from  immorality,  were  infants  of  a  few  months  ! 

But  a  child’s  chances  of  life,  if  w'e  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
are  horribly  nuluced  by  the  fell  enemies  w’e  raise  up  and  feed  in  our 
large  cities  and  unclean  country  districts — the  preventible  diseases 
against  which  the  sanitary  reformer  iscontinually  atw'ar,  andforwhom 
the  Ih'gistrar-Cieneral  rc'serves  not  only  his  most  startling  figures,  but 
his  sharpest  words.  If  the  disorders  which  may  be  considered  incident 
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to  cliiMliood.  claim  tlieir  victims  by  thousancls,  those  wo  foster  slay 
tlieir  tons  of  thousancls.  Taking  only  three  of  them,  fever,  diarrhoea, 
and  diphtheria,  wliich  tlie  medical  and  sanitary  sciences  have  taught  us 
to  regard  as  greatly  encouraged  by  impure  air — as  being  fed  by  it,  in 
fact — we  find  that  these  carried  off  in  one  year  the  enormous  number 
of  37f'J27  English  children  under  five  years  old.  With  such  facts  as 
this  before  us,  need  we  wonder  that  the  Itegistrar-General  ascribes  the 
deaths  of  more  than  100,000  of  our  population — the  excess  of  the 
actual  number  over  that  which  it  would  have  been  had  the  rates  of 
mortality  in  the  more  healthy  districts  been  maintained — “chieHy  to  the 
fatiil  neglect  of  the  satiitary  arrangements  required  everywhere  ;  but 
indispensable  in  large  cities.”  The  zealous  statistician  grows  warm  on 
this  vital  part  of  his  subject,  and,  abandoning  his  figures  for  a  time,  or 
rather  leaving  them  to  do  their  own  work,  he  appeals  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  by  arguments  the  force  of  which  it  would  be  difllcult  to 
over-estimate,  referring  for  his  illustrations  not  only  to  the  experiments 
that  have  been  made  in  the  cesspools  and  sewers  of  Liverpool  and 
London,  but  “  to  the  Ljiw  and  the  Testimony” — to  that  code  of  laws, 
some  of  them  so  eminently  sanitary,  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  as 
having  been  delivered  by  Divine  inspiration.  ‘‘  Impure  air  is  destroying 
the  health  of  the  people  in  London  “  18,105  unnatural  deaths  may 
l»e  referred  to  causes  which  the  Metropolitan  Hoard  of  Works  liave  to 
remove,  or  greatly  mitigate  and  “the  cesspool,  the  midden,  or,  cidl  it 
what  you  may,  for  it  is  still  the  same,  is  the  chief  destroyer  of  the 
Lmcashire  population.”  Such  are  the  emphatic  terms  in  which  the 
results  of  the  statistics  from  which  we  have  culled  are  summed  up. 
AVere  experimental  evidence  needed  to  support  statements  thus  coiiii- 
dently  made,  and  so  amply  verified  by  the  calculations  that  accompany 
them,  we  might  point,  on  the  one  liand,  to  the  cathedral  city  of  Ely, 
transformed  from  the  centre  of  a  marsh,  across  which  its  bisliops  in 
the  olden  time  were  rowed  in  their  boats — transformed  by  j)roper  drain¬ 
age  to  a  place  more  liealthy  than  Pan,  the  favourite  Pyreneean  resort  of 
british  inv'alids ;  and  on  the  other'  to  the  dogs  poisoned  in  lx)ndon 
simply  by  being  subjected  to  cesspool  air.  These  two  cases  illustrate 
what  is  going  on  around  us  every  day,  but,  unhappily,  while  the  one 
represents  the  elfects  of  efibrts  partially  made  amid  innumerable  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  other  only  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  an  uninterrupted  destruc¬ 
tion  of  liuman  life. 

We  liave  seen  in  what  vast  troops  the  little  children  turn,  or  are 
turned  away  almost  at  the  threshold  of  life  ;  how  solitary,  as  compared 
with  the  crowded  ranks  that  make. up  the  columns  of  Heath’s  early 
victims,  stand  the  figures  representing  lioary  ago  !  Crowd  after  crowd 
they  go — the  children,  the  young  in  the  bloom  and  buoyancy  of  girlhood 
and  boyhood,  the  strong  men  in  their  prime,  the  maidens  in  their 
flower,  the  prosperous  clinging  hard  to  life  ;  and  lingering  l)ehind  are  a 
few  feeble  stragglers,  who  totter  under  the  weight  of  a  hundred,  or 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  Even  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  disease 
and  death  spared  one  of  these  until  he  reached  the  patriarchal  age  of 
VOL.  V.  H 
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108  years.  The  mere  mention  of  the  fact  begets  the  wish  that  one 
coulil  liave  seen  the  phenomenon  of  so  old  a  man.  The  cities  and 
lar"e  towns  of  England  had  few  such  amonf'  their  inhabitants  ;  yet  in 
Southwell,  Nottinghamshire,  a  woman  lived  until  she  had  attained  her 
11 3th  year,  and  at  Tynemouth,  in  Northumberland,  another  died  aged 
112.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  for  one  centenarian  of  the  male  sex, 
there  were  in  1838  at  least  live  of  the  female.  Erom  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  women,  subject  as  they  are  to  many  diseases  from  which  men 
escape,  seem  to  have  better  chances  of  life  than  they.  The  number  of 
early  deaths  jimong  female  children  is  smaller  than  among  males,  and 
the  number  of  old,  very  old  women,  greatly  exceeds  that  of  old  mem 

Under  her  Poor-law  system,  England  pays  nearly  £0,000,000  a  year 
for  the  support  of  her  poor  and  aged,  not  much  less  than  the  whole 
kingdom  paid  in  ])roperty  and  income  tax  during  the  year  ending 
^larch,  1859.  This  is  reckoned  at  about  fourpence  a  day  to  1  in  2:^ 
of  her  i>opulation ;  yet,  in  1858,  want  was  recorded  as  the  cause  of 
death  in  sixt^-two  instiinces  —  in  how  many  more  it  was  the  real  but 
unavow(*d  source  or  su]>j)ort  of  fatal  dis(;ase  who  can  say  1  Here,  again, 
we  have  an  addition,  slight,  but  terrible  to  the  number  of  deaths  from 
pr(?ventible  causes.  Who  shall  tell  what  apparently  trivial  neglect  led 
to  these  figure's  being  recorded  against  the  civilization — the  humanity 
of  England  ?  They  need  no  comment  either  from  the  oliicial  pen  or 
from  ours. 

Jiut,  in  com])arison  w  ith  those  who  died  from  lack  of  the  bare  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  the  numbers  who  dropped  dowui  in  the  struggle  for  fame, 
fortune,  or  it  may  be  daily  bread,  wei*e  legion.  The  terrible  W'ear  and 
tear  of  nerve  force,  and  the  excitement  wdiich  our  “last”  stylo  of 
living  promot(?s,  are  rendered  lamentably  evident  by  the  increa.se  wutliin 
the  liist  century  in  the  number  of  »leaths  from  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
the  heart,  lloth  may  sai<l  to  seize  their  victims  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  though  yoai's  of  comparative  n'spite  are  allowed,  the  grasp  is  firm 
and  sure.  Uj)  to  the  age  of  25,  the  cases  of  death  from  brain  dis(.*ii8e 
are  lew’  in  number  ;  but,  from  that  ago  to  65,  they  increase  from  1 90  to 
nearly  100,  and  then  they  dimini.sh.  Life’s  fitful  fever  ends  w  ith  thou- 
sainls  at  or  before  that  age  is  attained.  And  it  is  nearly  the  same  with 
heart  dise;i.s(‘,  more  insidious  in  its  approaches,  and  morci  sudden,  if  less 
aw  ful,  in  its  results.  The  deaths  from  this  cause  at  25  W'ere  only  514 
in  1858,  and  at  65  they  were  nearly  1,800.  Jleyond  that  age  they 
fall  again  to  less  than  the  half  of  that  number.  These  figures  refer  U) 
the  male  sex  alone  ;  women  may  almost  be  said  to  enjoy  an  immunity 
froiu  the  fatal  tdfects  of  those  disorders,  which  proceed  more  or  less 
directly  from  the  strain  upon  the  nerves  ;  for  the  number  of  females 
w  ho  died  in  1858  from  diseases  of  the  brain  and  heart  was  not  nion 
than  a  sixth  of  that  of  males.  The  deaths  of  males  from  all  causes 
has,  on  the  average  of  the  last  tw’eiity-oiie  years,  been  107  to  100  deaths 
of  females.  Manifold  as  are  woman’s  anxieties,  and  keen  though  her 
susceptibility  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  her  life  wears  out  more  slowly 
than  that  of  man.  She  does  not  live  so  hard.  Common  experience 
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teaches  us  that  a  woman’s  sorrow,  poignant  as  it  often  is,  will  find  its 
wav  more  easily  than  that  which,  covered  up  in  the  breast  of  the  other 
sex,  not  unfrcquently  saps  the  very  foundations  of  life.  Alike  in 
working  and  in  watching,  the  tension  upon  tlie  nerves  of  the  gentler 
sex  is  less  than  on  those  of  the  stronger.  We  must,  of  course,  look  for 
the  causes  of  this  not  only  in  constitutional  dilferences,  but  in  the 
(lillerence  of  the  work  which  each  has  to  do.  We  can  only  touch  upon 
the  results,  yet  the  causes  are  wortliy  of  being  carefully  considered  by 
those  who  seem  to  see  so  little  dilliculty  in  extending  the  sphere  of  f 

female  industry.  j 

but  if  woman  escapes  some  of  the  diseases  to  which  man  renders  i 

himself  liable,  the  fatal  issue  of  those  which  are  peculiar  to  her,  show  I 

too  plainly  how  her  sorrows  are  multiplied.  Advancing  civilization,  and 
the  progress  of  medical  science,  have  done  much  to  guard  the  lile  upon  I 

which,  in  so  many  instances,  another  life  depends  ;  for  the  mortality  j 

from  diseases  incident  to  what  may  be  called  the  most  hopeful  period  j 

of  a  'woman’s  existence  is  less  than  the  half  of  what  it  was  a  century  i 

.  ago;  and  even  within  the  last  twenty-one  years,  the  proportion  of 
1  motliers  who  died  to  10,000  children  born,  has  fallen  from  sixty -one 
i  to  forty-two.  Those  diseases,  like  almost  all  others,  are,  however, 
greatly  affected  by  temporary  changes  in  the  social  or  economic  condi-  i 

tion  of  the  people.  Tiie  statistician’s  “bushel  of  wheat”  affects  the 
whole  catalogue  of  ills  to  which  the  human  frame  is  heir,  but  the 
inlluence  of  a  “dear  year”  is  specially  exeitiised  upon  the  number  of 
deaths  from  preventible  causes.  That  this  should  be  the  case  as  regards 
those  diseases  which  are  generated  and  fostered  by  an  inadequate  supply 
of  food  is,  of  course,  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  suicides  are  always  most  numerous  under  such  circumstances. 

But  the  principle  extends  even  to  accidental  deaths.  Taking  the 
English  population  in  the  aggregate.  Dr.  Farr  tells  us  that  our  chance 
of  being  killed  by  accidents  is  nearly  as  1  to  34.  This  calculation 
applies  to  1858 ;  but  when  wo  take  years  either  more  prosperous  or 
more  adverse,  we  find  the  risk  diminished  or  increased  in  proportion. 

Not  content  to  bear  the  ills  they  had,  1,275  pereons  in  1858  flew  to 
others  which  they  knew  not  of.  Of  the  various  means  of  self-destruc¬ 
tion  adopted,  hanging,  which,  as  a  mode  of  punishment,  is  generally 
regarded  with  such  horror,  was  adopted  in  570,  or  nearly  a  half  of  the 
whole  number  of  cases.  The  opponents  of  capital  punishment  might 
possibly  be  inclined  to  make  something  out  of  the  force  of  example 
here,  but  we  must  give  them  another  fact  to  reflect  upon,  viz.,  that 
while  only  nine  persons  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  in 
18.j8,  there  were  344  deaths  from  homicide,  and  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  were  cases  of  murder,  particularly  infanticide. 

The  choice  of  the  instrument  of  self-destruction  must,  in  most 
;  instances,  bo  ruled  by  considerations  of  readiness  and  completeness. 

■  e  do  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  only  sixty  persons  destroyed  them- 
:  selves  by  gun-shot  wounds ;  but  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
cases  of  suicide  from  drowning  should  have  been  so  small  in  comparison 
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with  some  of  tlie  other  means  employed  ;  yet  we  may  find  an  explana¬ 
tion  in  the  consideration,  that,  thoin^h  an  easier  and  less  revolting  form 
of  death  tlian  most  others,  water  as  the  moans  of  certainty  in  suicides 
is  less  available.  The  nuinher  of  cases  of  drowning  by  accident  seems 
very  large,  Avlien  we  consider  that  most  of  .tliose  which  occurred  at  sea 
are  excluded.  In  1858,  2,124  thus  lost  their  lives  ;  hut  that  number 
is  less  startling  than  the  cases  of  d(‘ath  by  fire.  Fatal  accidents  from 
burning  have,  we  observe  from  a  comparison  of  one  return  with  another, 
been  greatly  on  the  increase  of  late  years.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  tiiis  is  in  some  degree  at  least  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
risks  which  the  fashions  of  female  dress  involves.  In  l.(Ondon  alone, 
the  deaths  of  females  from  this  cause  in  1858  were  170,  more  than  the  * 
half  of  which  occurred  in  the  case  of  those  above  five  years  of  age.  It 
Bcems  prol)able  that  about  seventy  such  deaths  resulted  from  negli¬ 
gence  in  the  care  of  children,  but  are  we  wrong  in  ascribing  most  of 
the  others  to  the  dangerously  expansive  and  inttanimable  style  of 
women’s  dresses  ? 

I>et  us,  however,  retrace  our  ships  from  the  verge  of  existence  upon 
which  we  have;  been  lingering,  and  see  what  information  the  official 
documents  Ixdbre  us  afford  as  to  how  the  people  of  Great  Ihituin  s 
ent<*r  upon  the  responsibilities  of  life.  It  has  been  well  said  that  I 
marriage,  the  event  of  a  man’s  history  which  least  concerns  any  one  J 
save  himself  and  the  person  whom  he  marries,  appanmtly  is  a  subject  f 
of  much  greater  interest  to  others  than  either  his  birth  or  his  death.  . 
We  cannot  quite  go  the  length  of  recommending  any  of  the  returns  ; 
before  us  as  “  important  to  those  about  to  marry.”  Still,  they  throw  . 
considerable  light  on  the  marital  tendencies  of  the  British  people.  A 
fact  of  some  importance  arrests  our  attention  at  the  very  outset,  viz., 
that  during  the  four  years  from  1854  to  1858,  the  marriages  in 
England  and  Wahvs  did  not  increase  with  anything  like  the  rapidity 
which  they  did  in  Franco  ;  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  births  in¬ 
creased  8t(‘adily  in  the  former  countries,  and  fluctuated,  nay,  in  1855 
and  1857,  tliey  declined  considerably  in  the  latter.  There  is  room  for 
a  good  <leal  of  Ri)eculation  here,  but  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to 
enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  an  explana¬ 
tion  might  be  sougbt.  Let  us  look,  then,  at  what  some  of  these 
stati.stical  bibles  tell  us  about  ourselves.  They  show  us,  in  the  first 
place,  that  bachelors  have  about  twenty  times  the  partiality  for 
spinsters  that  they  have  for  widows,  and  that  for  one  widower  who 
marries  a  widow'  more  than  two  marry  spinsters.  Again,  w'idow'ers  are 
much  more  aj>t  than  w’idows  to  forget,  or  seek  to  supply  the  place  of 
“  the  dear  dei)arte<l.”  This  may,  of  course,  bo  accounted  for  upon 
very  obvious  considerations.  Let  us,  however,  try  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  w'hen  they  ventim)  upon  matrimony.  One 
of  the  l^irliamentary  papc'rs  bid'ore  us  show's  that  the  capital  of  the 
Knglish  .savings’  banks  in  1851)  w'as  £33,804,082,  or  considembly  more 
than  thirty  shillings  for  each  person.  But,  as  the  old  street  ballad- 
singer  said  W'hen  ho  heard  that  Jenny  Lind  got  fifty  guineas  a  night 
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while  he  could  sometimes  only  make  threepence,  ‘‘The  world’s  ill- 
divided;”  and  consequently  we  must  not  suppose  that  every  couple 
married  in  1858  began  their  housekeeping  witli.i‘3  or  i:3  lOi?.  Either 
of  these  sums  ^’ould  have  been  a  small  fortune  to  Eeggy,  who  hawks 
nosegays  in  the  streets  until,  as  Hood  tell  us,  “  she  hates  the  smell  of 
roses;”  while  Margaret,  “ in  a  garden  of  ghul  reposing,”  would  probably 
have  been  fatigued  l>y  the  mere  mention  of  so  small  a  sum.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  learn  that  young  peoi)le  in  great  numbers  insist  upon 
marrying  when  they  are,  in  a  legal  and  conventional  sense,  minors. 
It  is  ditlicult,  indeed,  to  tix  the  term  of  majority  in  such  cases  ;  but  of 
10,000  males  married  in  1858,  58G  were  under  tNveiity-one  years  of  age; 
the  number  of  females  who  married  at  that  age  is  of  no  consequence,  as 
Mr.  Toots  would  have  said.  2s ow,  let  ns  look  a  little  into  this  matter, 
for  the  statistics  before  us  are  not  only  an  ai-senal  of  weapons  for  the 
sanitary,  but  for  the  social  reformer.  Matrimony  is  a  test  of  litness  for 
life’s  responsibilities  in  more  than  one  respect.  The  marriage  register 
makes  it,  in  one  sense,  though,  of  course,  a  limited  one,  an  educational 
test.  The  registrar  cares  not  a  pin  for  your  raptures.  Jemmy  and 
Jessemy ;  you  may  be  very  ardent,  and  have  sworn  with  the  greatest 
emotion  to  love  each  other  until  death  parts  you  ;  but  the  gentleman 
who  hands  you  the  pen  only  w^ants  to  know  whether  you  can  sign  your 
names,  or  will  have  to  make  your  mark.  Cupid  and  caligraphy ! 
It  is  no  doubt  a  very  prosaic  conclusion  that  a  man’s  litness  for  the 
blessed  state  is  to  be  estimated  by  his  progress  in  the  art  of  making 
pothooks  and  hangers.  But  it  is  useful,  Jemmy,  to  know  whether 
you  and  your  bride  can  write  your  names,  or  have  merely  to  make  a 
woi-se  scratch  than  Toby,  the  sapient  pig,  could  have  made.  It  is  not 
ail  impertinence  to  ask  you  whether  you  can  read  and  write.  You  may 
he  happy  enough,  no  doubt,  without  being  able  to  do  either,  but  it  can 
only  be  in  a  so-and-so  way.  You  iclll  be  asked,  at  any  rate.  All  tho 
Jemmys  and  Jesseniys  of  1858  were  asked  the  (piestion,  and  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  73  in  100  men,  and  G'2  in  100  women  replied  by 
writing  their  names.  The  proportion  has  increased  nearly  10  per 
cent,  since  1841  :  so  much  for  the  mission  of  the  schoolmaster.  The 
I/)ndon  men  and  the  Westmoreland  women  are  the  best  writers  ;  tho 
one  numbering  80  in  a  100,  and  the  other  83.  The  men  of  West¬ 
moreland  and  Cumberland  stand  next  to  that  of  London,  the  proportion 
being  respectively  83  and  82  in  100.  The  men  and  women  of  West¬ 
moreland  write  equally  well,  so  that  there  ought  to  be  no  curtain 
lectures  on  penmanship.  In  Hertford,  Bedford,  Sulfolk,  and  Monmouth, 
tho  men  are  very  illiterate,  only  about  a  half  of  those  married  in  tho 
tirst  of  these  counties  being  able  to  sign  their  names.  “  John  Chaw- 
bacon,  his  mark,”  or  something  to  that  elfect,  seems  to  have  been  tho 
inscription  on  the  register  in  59  out  of  the  100  cases  in  the  other 
counties  we  have  named.  In  South  and  North  Wales,  Cornwall, 
2Ionmouth,  and  Liincashire  matters  are  even  woree  as  regards  tho 
women.  In  South  Wales,  only  41  women  in  100  signed  their  names 
on  the  marriage  register.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  excitement,  both 
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of  a  secular  and  religious  kind,  is  most  frequent  in  those  counties 
■where,  from  these  statistics,  ignorance  is  most  prevalent. 

The  people  of  England  marry  in  greatest  numbers  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  twenty-five.  This  is  the  case  with  both  sexes.  Of 
^^0,285  bachelors  and  84,47o  8])insters  who  married  in  18o8,  there 
were  37,82G  of  the  one,  and  35,304  above  twenty-one  and  under 
twenty-five  years  old.  The  numbers  decrease  from  22,212  at  twenty  to 
2,011  males  at  thirty-five  ;  so  that  early  marriages  are,  after  all,  much 
more  numerous  than  we  suppose.  Those  who  enter  into  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony,  too,  seem  in  most  cases  to  be  about  the  same  age. 
One  lad  of  seventeen  married  a  woman  of  thirty-five,  and  worse  still, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-one  married  one  aged  fifty-five  ;  but  these  are 
rare  cases.  Bachelors  and  widows  and  widowers  and  widows  take 
about  five  years  longer  in  making  up  their  minds.  Yet  one  bachelor 
of  thirty  married  a  widow  of  sixty-five — in  all  probability  because  the 
old  lady  had  money  or  property.  An  old  fellow  of  eighty  married  a 
widow  of  the  same  age  ;  and  for  the  honour  of  the  fair  sex  be  it 
recorded,  that  only  one  spinster  of  twenty  married  a  bachelor  of  seventy- 
five.  Mrs.  Poyser’s  opinion  that  in  matrimony,  as  in  meat,  when  a 
man  goes  past  the  proper  meal  time,  he  often  goes  fasting  long  after, 
is  <[uite  borne  out  by  the  statistics  of  matrimony  in  England. 

Contrary  to  what  is  generally  believed,  the  number  of  illegitimate 
children  is  not  always  least  where  the  early  marriages  are  most 
numerous.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  in  most  of  those 
counties  in  which  the  signatures  in  the  marriage  register  imlicate  a 
certain  amount  of  education,  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  is 
smallest  in  proportion  to  the  j)opulation,  while  they  are  greatest  in 
those  where  both  men  and  women  are  bad  writers.  Thus,  in  West¬ 
moreland,  where  83  men  and  women  in  100  who  married  were  able  to 
write  their  names,  the  number  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  was 
1 5G  to  a  population  of  58,387 ;  and  in  South  Wales,  where  only  41 
in  100  wrote,  the  proportion  was  1,580  to  a  population  of  G07,456. 
llie  inequality  is  very  striking  in  these  instances,  and  it  is  quite  as 
much  .so  in  others. 

Illegitimacy  in  Scotland  has  been  of  late  the  occasion  of  self -censure 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  northern  brethren,  and  has  led  to  rather 
hard  words  being  thrown  at  them  from  this  side  of  the  border,  ^ut 
the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  English  counties  ought  to  know  that 
they  live  in  dangerous  glasshouses  as  regards  this  matter.  The  statistics 
show,  of  course,  a  very  great  difference  in  cities  and  towns ;  and,  as 
might  have  Ijeen  anticipated,  the  difl'erence  is  most  striking,  when 
our  great  seaports  and  the  manufacturing  towns  and  districts  are  com¬ 
pared  with  othei*s.  Yet  few  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that  there  is 
such  a  contrast  between  Ix)ndon  and  Lancashire  in  the  number  of 
illegitimate  births.  In  London,  taking  it  as  one  of  the  twelve  great 
divisions  of  England,  there  was  a  population  of  2,3G2,23G  in  1851 ; 
and  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  born  in  1858  was  3,752;  while 
in  Lancoslnre,  with  a  population  about  300,000  less  than  that  of 
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London,  the  number  of  such  children  born  in  that  year  was  5,8ol — an 
excess  of  more  than  2,000.  The  dilTerenco  is  striking,  too,  in  the  case 
of  smaller  towns  and  districts.  Comparing  Cambridge  or  Oxford  with 
York,  for  example,  the  figures  are  very  much  against  the  latter.  The 
number  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  in  that  city,  taken  at  the  same 
rate  as  Cambridge  in  regard  to  population,  should  only  have  been  08, 
whereas  it  was  121.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  might  account  for  the  superiority  of  one  town  or 
district  over  another  in  regard  to  moral  health,  but  we  are  compelled 
to  pause.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  tabular  statements 
of  the  Eegistrar-General  afford  ample  scope  for  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
social  reformers  as  to  the  causes  of  the  greater  number  of  illegitimate 
hirths  in  certain  towns  than  in  others.  Such  an  investigation  would 
he  of  great  importance,  for  the  subject  has  a  very  direct  bearing  on 
the  “Social  Evil,”  which  has  of  late  years  engaged  the  attention  of  so 
many  earnest  i)hilanthropists. 

The  close  connection  subsisting  bfjtween  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  people  is  happily  becoming  daily  more  manifest. 
The  old  adage  which  tells  us  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  has 
of  late  derived  additional  force  from  the  mass  of  evidence  which  sanitary 
reformers  have  collected.  If  that  evidence  proves  anything  at  all,  it 
proves  that  wherever  we  find  people  living  in  circumstances  which 
expose  them  to  the  attacks  of  virulent  diseases,  we  find  them  also 
exposed  to  temptations,  from  which  their  more  comfortably  situated 
brethren  and  sistt?rs  are  compai’atively  free.  Sanitary  science  may  bo 
said  to  be  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  has  already  done  much  as  an 
agent  of  moral  reform.  And  it  is  now  pointing,  not  only  in  that 
direction,  but  in  another  which  leads  to  an  issue  sc^arcely  subordinate 
in  its  ini])ortance.  Lord  Lalmorston’s  definition  of  “dirt”  as  “some¬ 
thing  in  the  wrong  place,”  contains,  so  to  speak,  the  pith  of  the  whole 
question  as  regards  the  practicability  of  carrying  out  that  sanitary 
reformation,  the  absolute  necessity  of  .which  is  made  so  clear  by  such 
statistics  as  those  from  which  we  have  quoted.  The  filth  we  allow  to 
accumulate  in  heaps  around  our  dwellings  is  a  beneficent  as  well  as  a 
destructive  agent.  Where  it  is,  it  acts  as  a  deadly  poison  ;  in  the  corn- 
held  it  would  not  only  be  a  source  of  national  wealth,  but  of  individual 
health  and  comfort. 
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The  Soko  op  Chbist’s  Flock,  in  the 
23r<i  Psalm.  By  John  Stoughton.  2nd 
Kdition.  London:  James  IS'isbet  &  Co. 

This  exposition  of  the  23rd  Psalm 
lias  rapidly  reached  the  2nd  edition, 
and  soon,  we  doubt  not,  the  third 
will  be  called  for.  VVe  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  at  its  popularity.  The  title 
reveals  at  once  the  sentiment  and 
felicitous  expression  that  pervade  its 
pages.  It  is  a  pastoral : — the  Christian 
p  istor  discoursing  to  his  own  Hock  of 
“The  good  shepherd  who  knoweth 
his  sheep,”  and  by  the  music  of  the 
sublime  Hebrew  melody  thrilling 
their  hearts  with  the  pathetic  conso¬ 
lation  or  the  triumplial  joy  of  their 
faith  in  Christ.  Subtle  and  original 
criticisms  and  recondite  thoughts  are 
not  to  be  expected  or  desired  in  this 
exposition.  The  religious  hymn,  com- 
jKised  by  the  inspired  Singer  of  Israel, 
awakes  religious  musing,  and  kindles 
holy  fervour.  It  is  a  Divine  jioem, 
and  its  interpreter  needs  the  intuition 
of  a  Divine  faith  and  poetic  sym- 

{lathies.  He  has  not  to  extract  theo- 
ogic  ore  from  the  veins  of  this  lyric, 
which  he  may  smelt  and  cunningly 
fabricate  into  a  “  Body  of  Divinity,'* 
but  he  should  be  able  to  render  the 
“  feeling  ”  of  the  poem.  The  light 
that  glances  from  it  should  fall  upon 
a  sensitive  surface,  which  will  cjitch 
the  finest  effluent  ray  and  retain  it 
])hotographiciilly.  The  melody  of  the 
hymn  must  mould  and  colour  every 
amplification  which  its  expositor  may 
give  ; — like  the  variations  that  give 
volume  and  splendour  of  effect  to  a 
simple  air,  yet  are  possessed  by  its 
music,  and  swell  into  a  symphony 
which,  in  its  grand  completcmess,  re- 
tiins  the  rythmical  movement  and 
the  design  of  its  original.  Such 


should  be  the  exposition  of  a  Psalm 
— and  pre-eminently  of  the  23rd 
Psalm — which  is  a  song — an  outburst 
of  the  profoundest  feeling  of  the 
human  heart,  and  which  is  instinct, 
now,  with  the  burthen  of  the  life  of 
the  Church  of  ( Mirist.  The  expositor 
must  breathe  the  sjiirit  of  the  com- 

Eoser.  Now,  such  expository  gifts 

elong  to  few,  and  among  the  few  to 
very  few  in  the  measure  in  which 
they  are  possessed  by  the  Author  of 
this  volume. 

We  had  marked  many  passages  for 
quotation.  The  style  has  an  aromatic 
perfume  shed  upon  it,  as  if  from  the 
holy  words  of  the  Psalm,  wreathed 
like  fragrant  h;aves  throughout  it. 
Mr.  Stoughton  has  brought  his  mind 
into  tone  with  his  theme :  so  the 
images  of  the  Psalm  awake,  as  by  a 
touch,  the  associations  suitable  to 
realise  their  truth  and  beauty. 

In  David’s  time,  a  shepherd  was  not 
what  he  is  now.  The  employment  wa« 
pursued  by  those  of  noblest  name.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  chieftains  led  sheep 
into  the  wilderness,  and  gathered  them 
round  the  well  to  drink.  vVe  even  read 
of  shepherd  kings.  And,  therefore,  in 
unfolding  David’s  idea,  w  e  must  not  think 
of  some  liumblc  peasant  of  our  own  time, 
wending  his  way  over  the  Grampians,  or 
going  forth  at  daybreak  from  his  Swim 
chalet  to  number  his  flock  on  some  Alpine 
upland  ;  we  must  paint  a  shepherd  of  the 
chieftain  class — the  Abraham  type — one 
like  David  himself,  who,  with  the  same 
hand  now  held  a  crook,  and  now  grasped 
a  sceptre. 

And  so  our  Shepherd  is  a  king — King  of 
kings.  Lord  of  lords — the  Kulcr  of  princes. 
And  our  Shepherd  is  owner  of  the  Hock, 
and  in  his  owm  precious  pastoral  so  claims 
them,  and  thus  contrasts  Himself  with  the 
mere  lureling;—“  Jlc  that  is  an  hireling 
and  not  the  shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep 
are  not,  secth  the  wolf  coming  and  leavcth 
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the  sheep.  The  hireling  flecth  becai^ 
he  U  an  hireling.”  “  I  lay  dovrn  my  life 
for  the  sheep.” 

How  exquisitely,  too,  Mr.  Stough¬ 
ton’s  poetic  reading  and  taste  enable 
him  to  set  forth  and  adorn  his  subject 
is  manifest  throughout  the  volume. 
This  one  extract  shows  a  felicity  in 
apt  quotation  which  is  not  often 
paralleled 

“  The  faithfulness  and  love  at  work 
behind  our  manifold  blessings,  creat¬ 
ing  them  and  bestowing  them,  are 
too  often  hid  by  the  very  profusion 
of  bounty  which  they  bring  :  like 

*  the  pleach’d  bower, 

"VTlierc  honeysuckles,  ripen’d  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter.  ” 

Extensive  reading  has  affonled  Mr. 
Stoughton  rich  material  for  his  expo¬ 
sition,  which  is  nicely  used  in  the 
following  inskince  and  elsewhere,  as 
we  hope  our  readers  will  discover 
upon  their  own  perusal  of  the  book : — 

The  Bible,  and  the  Spirit,  and  the  facts 
of  human  experience,  are  pasture  lands  for 
souls  to  emoy,  and  expatiate  in — making 
us  feel  as  free,  giving  us  .a  sense  of  liberty 
more  sublime  than  the  Arab  feels  when, 
issuing  from  his  tent  at  sun-down,  ho 
grasps  the  dewy  mane  of  the  foaming 
fteed,  springs  into  the  saddle,  and  gallops 
forth  with  lightning  sptied  over  unclaimed 
hut  God-given  hills  and  plains,  which  he 
esteems  to  bo  as  much  his  own,  as  the 
brother  Sheik  whom  he  meots  and  salutes 
in  his  fiery  way. 

The  Christian  can  well  bear  the  taunt 
of  “  narrow-minded,”  for  he  knows  that 
none  have  fields  of  thought  opened  to 
them,  so  broad  and  so  boundless,  as  those 
into  which  Christ  leads  His  own. 

I  should  suppose,  further,  that  there 
must  be  a  peculiar  heautifulne$s  in 
Oriental  pastures  iu  the  sprmg  season, 
'*'hen  the  grass  is  green. 

“  F rom  the  top  of  the  mound,”  says 
havard,  respecting  Arban,  “  the  eye 
ranged  over  a  level  country,  bright  with 
flowers,  and  spotted  with  black  tents  and 
innumerublo  flocks  of  sheep  and  camels. 
During  our  stay  at  Arban,  the  colour  of 
these  plains  was  undergoing  a  continual 
change.  After  being  wr  some  days  of  a 
gohlen  yellow,  a  now  familv  of  flowers 
yould  spring  up,  and  it  would  turn,  almost 
in  a  night,  to  a  bright  scarlet,  which  would 


again  as  suddenly  give  way  to  the  deepest 
blue.  Then  the  meadows  would  be  mottled 
with  various  hues,  or  would  put  on  the 
emerald  green  of  the  most  luxuriant  of 
pastures.” 


Thb  Bomix  Qubstiox,  by  E.  About; 

Translated  from  the  French  by  H.  C. 

Coape.  1860. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
read  M.  About’s  able  work  in  the 
original,  we  most  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  this  very  spirited  translation. 
Tliat  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun  we  are  most  of  us  ready  to  allow, 
but  that  M.  About’s  views  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  should 
be  almost  substantially  those  of  our 
own  beloved  Wyclitfe  is  a  cuiious 
continuation  of  the  assertion. 

First  read  the  following  quotation 
from  M.  About ;  we  give  the  layman 
the  precedence  he  claims  in  questions 
of  political  importance.  He  says  that, 
“  in  virtue  of  an  ancient  and  hitherto 
ineradicable  practice,  the  Poj)e  is 
assisted  in  the  temporal  government 
of  his  states  by  the  spiritual  chiefs, 
subalterns,  and  spiritual  employes  of 
his  Church  ;  that  cardinals,  bishops, 
canons,  priests,  forage  pell-mell  about 
the  country  ;  that  one  sole  and  iden¬ 
tical  caste  possesses  the  right  of  ad¬ 
ministering  both  sacraments  and  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  of  contirming  little  boys  and 
the  judgments  of  the  lower  courts ; 
of  ordaining  sub-deacons  and  arrests ; 
of  despatching  parting  souls  and  cap¬ 
tains’  commissions  ;  that  this  confu¬ 
sion  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
disseminates  among  the  higher  offices 
a  multitude  of  men,  excellent  no 
doubt  in  the  sight  of  (jrod  (1),  but 
insupportable  in  that  of  the  people — 
often  strangers  to  the  country,  some¬ 
times  to  business,  and  always  to  those 
domestic  ties  which  are  the  basis  of 
every  society ;  without  any  special 
knowledge,  unless  it  be  of  the  things 
of  another  world  ;  without  children, 
which  renders  them  indifferent  to  tlie 
future  of  the  nation  ;  without  wives, 
which  renders  them  dangerous  to  its 
present ;  and,  to  conclude,  unwilling 
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would  effect  the  salvation  of  an  entire 
people. 

“Mendicity,  which  lay-soverei"ns 
regard  as  an  ugly  sore  to  be  healed, 
is  watered  as  a  fair  flower  by  a  cleri¬ 
cal  (Toveniment.  Pray  give  some¬ 
thing  to  yonder  sham  crif)ple,  and  l)e 
sure  you  don’t  forget  that  blind  young 
man  leaning  on  his  father’s  arm  1  A 
medical  man  of  my  acfjuaintance 
offered  yesterday  to  restore  his  sight 
by  operating  for  the  cataract.  The 
father  cried  aloud  with  indignant 
horror  at  the  proposal ;  the  boy  is  a 
fortune  to  him.  Drop  an  alms  for 
the  son  into  the  father’s  bowl ;  the 
Pope  will  let  you  into  Paradise,  of 
which  he  keeps  the  keys.  The 
Romans  themselves  are  not  duped  by 
their  beggars  ;  they  are  too  .sharp  to 
be  taken  in  by  these  swindlers  in 
mi.sery.  Still,  they  put  their  hands 
into  their  pockets  ;  some  from  meek¬ 
ness  or  humanity,  some  from  osten¬ 
tation,  some  to  gain  Paradise.  If  you 
doubt  iny  a.ssertion,  try  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  I  once  did  with  consider¬ 
able  success.  One  night,  betwc'en 
nine  and  ten  o’clock,  I  begged  all 
along  the  Corso.  I  was  not  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  beggar.  I  was  dressed 
as  if  I  were  on  the  Boulevards  at 
Paris.  Still,  between  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  and  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  I 
mfuh'  sixty-three  baiocchi  (about  three 
shillings).  If  I  wore  to  try  the  same 
experiment  at  Paris,  the  gergenia-^fr 
rxlh  would  very  pro])erly  think  it 
their  duty  to  walk  me  off  to  the  near¬ 
est  police  station.  Tlie  Pontifical 
(lovernment  encourages  mendicity  by 
the  protection  of  its  agents,  and  re¬ 
commends  it  by  the  example  of  its 
friars.” 

We  shall  conclude  this  brief  notice 
with  one  more  extract,  which  shows 
that,  bad  as  things  are  now,  they  have 
been  worse.  “  While  I  was  visiting 
the  holy  house  of  Ix)retto,  which,  as 
all  the  world  know’s  or  ought  to  know, 
was  transport<*d  by  angels,  furniture 
and  all,  from  Palestine  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Ancona,  a  number  of 
pilgrims  came  in  upon  their  knees, 
shading  tears,  and  licking  the  flag* 


to  hear  reason,  because  they  believe 
themselves  participators  in  the  ponti¬ 
fical  infallibility.”  So  far  the  bril¬ 
liant  Frenchman  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the 
earnest,  practical  reformer  of  Lutter¬ 
worth,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

“  He  feels  that  the  idea  of  the 
(’hri.stian  (Mnirch,  gathered  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  New  Testament,  is 
not  only  not  represented  in  theexist- 
ing  state  of  Christendom,  hut  is 
op|)ose<l  by  it.  He  sees  that  for  the 
clergy,  for  instance,  to  consider  and 
call  themselves  the  (’hurch,  cjinnot 
be  right ;  and  that  whether  they  be 
so  or  not — and  the  less  so  if  they  be 
— it  cannot  be  right  that  any  men 
with  their  vows  and  duties  should 
give  themselves  up  to  worldly  busi¬ 
ness  chiefly,  or  act  in  w'orldly  affairs 
in  a  worbily  spirit ;  seeking  treasure 
most  of  all  on  earth,  and  using  spiri¬ 
tual  functions  only  to  promote  tem- 
])oraI  ends.  But  was  not  this  what 
they  were  doing  ?  No  high  office  of 
stiite — neither  that  of  prime  minis¬ 
ter  or  prime  judge,  nor  treasurer, 
nor  Secretary  of  Stat<‘,  had  ever 
l)een  filled  by  a  layman  ;  nor  wiis 
any  of  the  most  menial  offices  of  the 
bouseliold  free  from  ecclesiastics.”* 
The  similarity  of  thought  and  dis¬ 
similarity  of  expression  in  these  ex¬ 
tracts  is  striking.  That  M.  About 
does  not  content  himself  with  merely 
hearsay  evidence,  his  remarks  on  men¬ 
dicity  will  prove.  “  The  streets  and 
roads  swarm  with  beggars.  Under 
lay  (irovernments  the  poor  either  re¬ 
ceive  sncx'our  in  their  owm  homes  or 
are  admitted  to  houses  of  public 
charity ;  they  are  not  allowed  to 
obstnict  the  public  thoroughfares  and 
tyninni.se  over  the  passengers.  But  we 
are  in  an  ecclesiastical  country.  On 
the  one  hand,  poverty  is  dear  to  God  ; 
on  the  other,  almsgiving  is  a  deed  of 
piety.  If  the  Pope  could  make  one- 
lialf  of  his  subjects  bold  out  their 
hands,  and  the  other  half  put  a  half¬ 
penny  into  each  extended  palm,  he 


*  My  ers*  Leotarci  on  Great  Men, 
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I  Stones  with  their  tongues.  I  thought 
these  poor  creatures  belonged  to  some 
neighbouring  village,  but  I  found  out 
'  niy  mistake  from  a  workman  who 
happened  to  be  near  me.  ‘  Sir,’  said 
lie,  ‘  these  unhappy  people  must  cer¬ 
tainly  belong  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Apt'nnines,  since  they  still  make  pil- 
;Tiiuages.  Fifty  years  ago,  we  used 
to  do  the  same  thing.’  ” 


(j  The  Bible  op  Evert  Land.  A  History 
!  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  every  lan- 

I  puage  and  dialect  into  which  transla- 
I  tions  have  been  made :  Illustrated  by 
gpecimen  portions  in  native  characters ; 
leries  of  alpliabets ;  coloured  ethnogra- 
I  phical  maps  ;  Tables,  Indexes,  etc.,  etc. 
S’ew  edition,  enlarged  and  enriehed. 
London:  Samual  Bagster  and  Sons, 
Paternoster-row. 

It  is  an  act  of  but  bare  justice  to 
5.;  this  volume  our  highest  recom- 
1^  ^  mendation.  It  is  not  only  a  monu- 
"  '  ■  inent  of  patient,  persevering,  indomi- 
' '  table  industry,  but  embodies  such  a 

1  history  of  the  translations  of  the 
sacred  books  as  can  be  found  in  no 
other  tongue  or  country.  It  is  true 
that  it  has  taken  ages  of  time  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  the  materials  for  such  a 
work  ;  but  while  “  the  facts  and  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  subject, 
and  illustrative  of  it,  have  been  su|>- 
plied  even  to  profusion  by  w’riters  of 
Ji  almost  every  age,  creed,  and  jiation,” 
9  it  was  left  to  Englaml,  in  this  the 
P  nineteenth  century  of  Christian  deve- 
£  lopinent,  to  reduce  these  materials  to 
Ft  their  present  shape  and  form,  and  so 
.  'lispose  of  the  facts  as  to  give  “a 
g  clear  and  condensed  account  of  the 
I  means  by  which  the  Scriptures  have 
V  i^'^n  transmitted  from  generation  to 
j.^neration.  Nor  is  this  a  history  of 
7  translation  only ;  we  have  the  cha- 
nicteristics  of  each  language  ;  the 
and  present  condition  of  the 
nations  to  whom  the  Holy  Books  have 
l>een  given  ;  maps  which  “  exhibit 
the  geographical  location  and  extent 
nf  each  language,’*  and  how  far  the 
i*eht  of  reveaJed  truth  has  penetrated 
ihi*  dark  world ;  the  marvellous 


effects  which  have  followed  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Bible  in  other  lands, 
with  the  prospects  which  are  opening 
upon  the  Church  of  a  bright  and 
glorious  future  in  the  history  of  fallen 
man. 

The  publication  of  .such  a  work  is 
an  achievement.  It  is  a  book  for 
every  study  and  for  every  table  ;  and 
our  readers  wdll  unite  with  ns  in 
acknowledging  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  is  due  to  the  publishers  for 
such  a  boon  to  the  literature  of  the 
Christian  Church. 


Lectures  onHomilectics  and  Preach¬ 
ing,  AND  ON  Public  Prayer  ;  to- 
gothor  with  Sermons  and  Letters.  By 
Ebenezer  Porter,  D.D.,  President  of  the 
Theological  Seminarv,  Andover,  U.  8. 
Seventh  Thousand.  London:  Ward  & 
Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

Tue  Homilist:  Conducted  by  the  IW. 
David  Thomas.  Volume  TX.,  from  the 
eominencemont.  London  :  AVard  &  Co., 
Patemoster-row. 

The  first  of  these  two  works  has  be¬ 
come  a  cla.ss-book  with  not  a  few  of 
our  theologicid  students  ;  nor  could 
they  avail  themselves  of  a  much 
better  manual.  It  is  emphatically 
tnie,  as  Professor  Porter  says,  that 
no  man  can  learn  to  preach  the 
Gospel  liy  mere  study  ;  ”  that  “  he 
must  be  taught  of  God,  or  he  will 
never  understand  the  Gospel  that 
“  he  must  love  Christ,  or  he  will  never 
feel  the  motives  of  the  Gospel,  nor 
exhibit  its  truths  in  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  with  power.”  Still 
there  are  important  qualifications  that 
can  result  only  from  study.  Preach¬ 
ing  is  a  service  which  has  its  elemen¬ 
tary  principles,  and  “other  thin^ 
being  equal,  he  will  best  succeed  in 
that  sacred  work,  who  best  under¬ 
stands  and  applies  these  principles.** 
Let  the  student  then  take  nis  place  at 
the  feet  of  our  Professor,  and  the 
blame  will  be  his  own  if  he  does  not 
learn  much  that  is  essential  to  make 
him  a  preacher,  and,  as  a  preacher,  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed* 
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The  Homilist  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  emliodiment  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Professor  Porter,  in  his  lec¬ 
tures,  only  several  of  the  writers  fall 
into  the  very  error  against  which  the 
Professor  warns  us,  of  drawing  into 
our  plan  all  that  is  relative  to  the 
subject  in  hand.  In  some  of  the 
sermons  and  homilies  is  an  endless 
and  most  wearying  number  of  divi¬ 
sions,  which  weakens  the  composition 
and  leaves  no  distinct  impression. 
To  make  the  pulpit  of  our  day  a  force, 
a  power,  thouglit  must  be  concen- 
tnited,  and  truth  presented  in  its 
soundness  and  fulness  to  the  mind. 

Herein,  we  think,  lies  the  chief 
defect  of  the  “  Homilist.”  In  several 
of  the  )KiiK‘rs  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
loose  thinking  and  of  imaginative 
writing.  The  logic  and  the  theology 
are,  in  many  instances,  ecpially  at 
fault.  Still  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  work  holds  on  its  way  with  in¬ 
creasing  power  and  success  ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  E<litor  may,  according 
to  his  wish,  be  tlie  instniment  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  pulpit  of  our  age  what  it  might 
be,  and  wliat  it  ought  to  be — a  living 
power. 


between  Glermany  and  England,” 
which  Dr.  Graham  says  he  is  about 
to  fill  up,  can,  or  ought,  to  be  so  filled. 
If  the  pulpit  accomplish  its  pro|)er 
work,  its  theology  must  not  wear  the 
pretence  of  learning ;  not  even  after 
the  model  in  which  Dr.Graham  himself 
stitches  together  bits  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  very  high-flown  rhetoric ; 
it  must  be  thoroughly  and  entirely 
popular  ;  as  much  of  learning  in  the 
preacher  :is  is  jwssible,  and  as  much 
of  learned  investigation  in  the  sul)- 
ject ;  but  let  him  remember  that  the 
])ulpit  is  the  very  hist  place  in  which 
he  should  display  it ;  he  wants  all  his 
learning  to  make  things  simple.  We 
trust  that  our  churches  will  increas¬ 
ingly  demand  a  sound  schohirship 
and  a  sound  theology  in  her  minis¬ 
ters  ;  but  we  trust  also  that  the  day 
has  for  ever  gone  by,  when  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  the  preacher  was  tested 
by  the  Greek  that  he  could  (piote,  or 
when  the  “  painful  preachers”  of  sopo¬ 
rific  systems  of  divinity  sent  to  sleep 
even  the  most  determined  theologic;d 
elder.  We  are  persuaded  that  the 
quickened  religious  life  of  our  day  u 
largely  owing  to  its  more  popular 
preaching  ;  the  reiisonings  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  treatise  have  given  place  to 
})opular  warm-hearted  practical  ad¬ 
dresses,  which  bear  the  same  relation 
to  scientific  theology  that  the  fruit 
does  to  the  botany  of  the  tree  that 
produced  it,  or  the  corn  crop  to  the 
geology  of  the  field  in  which  it  grew. 
We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  the  critical  commentary  and  the 
popular  sermon  are  utterly  incom- 
I)atible  things,  and  that  just  in  pro- 
|>ortion  as  the  attempt  to  blend  them 
together  succeeds,  it  will  be  destitute 
of  the  value  of  either.  If,  as  from  its 
rhetorical  style  we  imagine,  this  book 
was  preached,  we  are  glad  we  did  not 
hear  the  sermons;  there  is  far  too  much 
Greek  in  it  for  any  popular  audience, 
since  the  days  of  Jeremy  Taylor: 
if  MTitten  as  a  commentary,  there  is 
far  too  much  preaching,  to  make  it 
pleasant  reading  for  the  student; 
still  there  are  many  good  things  in 
it,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Graham’s 


A  Practical  and  Exeoetical  Com- 

MKSTAUY  ox  THE  KpISTLK  TO  TiTUS. 

Itv  the  William  Graham,  D.D., 

M.K.I.A.  Nisbet. 

Dn.  Graham’s  aim,  he  tells  us,  is  to 
unite  criticism  with  popular  exposi¬ 
tion  ;  he  “  seeks  a  class  of  readers 
that  are  discontented  with  the  super¬ 
ficial  theology  of  the  popular  sermons 
or  religious  novels  of  the  day.”  An 
odd  assochition  surely,  juid  l)y  no 
means  complimentary,  to  either  the 
preacher  or  the  novelist.  But  does 
not  Dr.  Graham  confound  things  that 
dirter  ?  What  should  we  think  of 
Lonl  8t.  Leonards  publishing  a  legjil 
treatise  for  the  lienefit  of  those  who 
were  discontented  with  the  sui>erficial 
law  of  Bleak  House  \  And  we  (jues- 
tion  whether  learned  criticism  and 
])opular  preaching  either  can,  or 
ought,  to  be  brought  into  combina¬ 
tion  ;  or  whether  the  “great  gap 
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itching  to  have  a  bishop  or  two 
biiniod  for  the  benefit  of  Episcopacy 
and  to  “  diminish  Dissent;  ”  and  it 
j/mv  be  large  enough  to  fill  up  the 
giip  into  which  its  author  thrusts  it. 


COMMEKTART  OX  THE  SeRMON  OX  THE 

Mouxt.  By  Dr.  A.  Tholuek.  Trans- 
slati'd  from  the  Fourth  Revised  and  En- 
Inrijod  F!<Htionby  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Brown, 
M.A.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark, 
George-Btreet. 

Bihlical  Commextart  ox  the  Epis¬ 
tles  OF  St.  Joux,  in  continuation  of  i 
the  Work  of  OUhausen.  With  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  an 
Intnxluctory  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  St.  John.  By  Dr.  John 
IT.  A.  Ebrard.  Translated  by  the  Rev, 
W.  B.  Pope,  Manchester.  Edinburgh ; 

T.  and  T.  Clark,  George-street. 

These  two  works  constitute  the 
seventh  and  eighth  volumes  in  the 
Third  Series  of  Clark’s  Foreign  Theo¬ 
logical  Library,  and  are  both  entitled 
to  more  than  mere  ordinary  attention. 

The  Commentiiry  of  Tholnck  has 
gone  through  so  many  editions,  and 
been  given  over  to  the  English  pnl>- 
lic  in  so  many  forms,  that  it  must  now 
be  pretty  extensively  known.  The 
subject  is  one  of  almost  unequalled 
breadth  and  depth  ;  nor  does  even 
this  exposition  exhaust  it.  We  do 
not  say  this  to  depreciate  Dr.  Tho- 
liick’s  Labours.  Far  from  it.  He  has 
done  much  to  elucidate  the  text,  and 
to  render  more  definite  and  certain 
the  exegesis  ;  but  if  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  be  the  law  of  moral  being, 
and  if  obedience  to  the  law”  has,  on 
the  part  of  man,  the  condition  of  life, 
then  it  still  remains  to  bo  shown 
wherein  lay  the  wisdom  of  the  world’s 
Great  Teacher  in  giving  such  promi¬ 
nence  to  this  fiict  at  the  introdnetion 
of  Christianity,  unless  the  perfect 
righteousness  which  He  required  in 
His  followers  as  the  condition  of  their 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  represented  as  a  reality  in  him¬ 
self.  This  is  the  key  to  the  interpre-  i 
tatioii  of  the  Sermon  ;  and  until  it  is 
viewed  and  set  forth  in  this  light,  it 


will  ever  prove  a  stone  of  stumbling 
and  a  rock  of  olience.  We  accept  the 
pre.scnt  work  as  one  of  the  best  on 
this  great  subject,  persuaded  that,  as 
he  has  opened  the  door  into  this 
holiest,  others  will  enter  in. 

As  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  we 
hold  them  to  be  among  the  most 
profound  utterances  of  the  Christian 
Inspinvtion  ;  and  long  and  wistfully 
have  we  l)cen  looking  for  an  exposi¬ 
tion  equal  to  their  cbiim. 

The  little  volume  of  Liicke  comes 
far  short  of  the  mark,  though  there 
are  pa.ssages  in  it  of  much  value,  and 
which  we  should  bo  sorry  to  lose. 
The  work  of  Ebrard  is  a  positive  ad¬ 
vance  upon  that  of  Liicke,  and  offers 
more  to  the  student  than  has  hitherto 
been  within  his  reach  on  this  portion 
of  the  Christian  Testament.  Our 
Author  has  rightly  perceived  that 
these  writings  appeal  rather  to  the 
monil  consciousness  than  to  the 
intellect  and  the  logic  of  the  man  ; 
and  as  Huther  says,  “  He  who  ven¬ 
tures  upon  them  with  only  his  analy¬ 
tical  understanding  and  merely  philo¬ 
logical  leaniing,  will  find  that  they 
remain  unintelligible  hieroglyphics  ; 
their  internal  essence  being  disclosed 
to  us  in  proportion  as  we  experience 
in  our  own  souls  that  of  which  they 
speak.  ...  At  the  same  time, 
there  reigns  throughout  the  Epistles  a 
firm  and  manly  tone — the  perfect  op¬ 
posite  of  all  effeminate  and  senti¬ 
mental  enthusiasm.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Apostle  speaks  to  his 
readers  as  a  father  speaking  to  his 
children,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
forgets  that  they  arc  no  longer  babes 
to  whom  he  has  something  new  to 
communicate,  but  that  they  are  alto¬ 
gether  equal  to  himself,  possessed 
like  himself  of  all  the  truth  which  ho 
announces,  and  of  all  the  life  which  it 
is  not  for  him  to  create  in  them,  but 
only  to  preserve  and  increa.se.”  Thus, 
to  the  most  profound  Christian 
thinker,  this  writing  Is  unfathomable, 
and  yet  to  the  simplest  believer,  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  life 
in  his  soul,  it  is  immediately  and  de¬ 
lightfully  intelligible. 
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Thr  Christian  Element  in  Plato, 
AND  THE  Platonic  Philosophy, 

UNFOLDED  AND  SET  FORTH.  Bj  Dr. 

C.  Ackorraann,  Arch(l»*acoa  at  Jena. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Samuel 
Ralph  Asbury,  B.A.;  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Note  by  William  G.  T.  Shedd, 

D. i).,  Brown  Professor  in  Andover 
Thofdofjical  Seminary,  T.S.  Edinburgh; 
T.  and  T.  Clark,  George-street. 

Tins  is  a  book  for  the  times.  Though 
pul)iishe<l  some  tive-und-twenty  years 
since,  this  is  its  first  appearance  in 
this  country  in  an  English  translation. 
Nor  could  the  publishers  have  be- 
stowx'd  a  more  valuable  upon  this 
age  of  deeper  Jind  wider  inquiry. 
Tlie  Platonic  and  the  non-Platonic 
philosophy  are  terms  which  easily 
pass  from  lip  to  lip  among  us,  and 
yet  by  how  few  are  they  understood  i 
Between  Platonism,  properly  so 
called,  and  the  non-Platonism,  which 
is  the  offspring  of  the  Alexandrian 
School,  and  belongs  to  the  second 
century  of  the  Evangelical  era,  our 
author  carefully  discriminates,  and 
gives  with  great  precision  and  faith¬ 
fulness  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
two  systems.  Nor  this  only.  While 
his  aim  has  been  to  find  the  Christian 
element  in  Plato  and  his  philosophy, 
it  docs  not  once  enter  into  his  thoughts 
to  put  that  philosophy  on  the  same 
level  with  the  Grospel ;  far  less  does 
he  think  tliat  it  can  ever  take  its 
pliice.  His  words  are :  “  When  we 
say  there  has  never  been  a  more 
Christian  philosophy  outside  the 
Church  of  (Jhrist  than  the  PLi tonic — 
when  we  say  that  Christianity,  which 
from  the  beginning  lay  in  the  womb 
of  history,  before  its  living  appearance 
in  the  person  and  life  of  Jesus,  came 
almost  to  the  light  and  to  a  manifes¬ 
tation  in  a  mind  thinking  and  inquir¬ 
ing  after  Divine  truth,  and  that  this 
ph'ol  GosjKd  is  Platonism,  we  have 
expressed  the  highest  and  the 
best  which  we  can  with  well-founded 
conviction  say  of  it : — more  than 
an  ideal  jiower  and  magnitude. 
Platonism  can  and  will  never  be.** 
Nay  more  : — ‘‘If  there  is,  confessedly, 
in  the  whole  philosophical  literature 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  no 


production  which,  in  respect  of  the 
combination  of  msthetic  perfection 
of  form,  with  depth  and  wealth  of 
ideas,  and  the  energy  of  a  mind 
divinely  animated,  would  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  Platonisers,  then 
how  incompanibly  high  stands  the 
often  luistaKcn  and  scorned  Chris¬ 
tianity,  since  we  even  perceive,  far 
behind  it,  the  most  sublime  system 
which  human  art  and  wisdom  ever 
created  !’* 

While  the  work  is  occupied  chiefly 
with  those  feature.s  in  Platonism 
which  have  affinity  with  Revelation, 
and  are  favourable  to  the  Evangelical 
scheme,  the  tninslator  yet  tells  us,  in 
all  fidelity,  that  “  there  runs  through 
all  the  views  of  Plato  a  want  of  any 
distinct  apprehension  of  the  claims 
of  Divine  Justice,  in  consequence  of 
human  sin  that  “  there  is,  proba¬ 
bly,  no  single  point  in  the  moral  re¬ 
lation  of  the  creation,  for  which  we 
are  so  entirely  indebted  to  Revelation, 
as  this  of  the  enonnity  of  sin,  and  the 
severity  of  Divine  judgment  and 
that  the  grand  characteristic  defect  of 
all  platonised  Christianity  is  this,  “a 
forgetfulness  or  inadequate  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  most  tremendoiLs  proof 
this  part  of  the  universe  has  ever 
been  permitted  to  witness,  of  the 
reality  of  the  Divine  hatred  of  sin— 
THE  FACT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ATONE¬ 
MENT.” 

But  we  have  exceeded  our  limits. 
Most  earnestly  do  we  recommend 
this  work  to  the  study  of  all  who 
lay  cLiim  to  the  power  of  thought  and 
refiection. 


Will  Adams,  the  first  Englishman  in 
Japan.  By  William  Dalton.  Dindon: 
A.  W.  Bennett. 

Japan  has  achieved  two  things  not 
often  achieved  in  this  world  ;  it  lias 
utterly  extirpated  Christianity,  and 
it  has  entirely  excluded  foreigners. 
Tw'o  very  powerful  ingredients,  there¬ 
fore,  contribute  to  the  interest  with 
which  we  regard  it — the  repulse  of 
religious  faith  and  feeling,  and  the 
pique  of  baffled  curiosity.  Until 
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just  now,  Japan  has  been  a  terra  in¬ 
cognita  to  the  western  world  of 
uiodern  times  ;  the  dim  traditions  of 
2r)()  years  a"o,  when  it  was  accessible 
to  European  missionaries  and  mer¬ 
chants,  atibrding  just  light  enough 
for  the  creations  of  the  imagination, 
hut  not  enough  for  the  certainties  of 
knowledge. 

No  traditions  of  aboriginal  bar¬ 
barians  are  found  in  Japanese  annals. 
Like  their  neighbours,  the  Chinese, 
they  bojist  an  immemorial  civilizii- 
tioii,and  this  the  popular  imagination 
of  the  West  had  exaggerated  into  a 
utopian  polity  and  an  arcadian  in¬ 
nocence,  which  Captiiin  Sherard 
Osborne  and  Mr.  Dalton  very  rudely 
dispel.  Captain  Osborne  visited 
Japan  in  1858,  and  in  his  “(.ruise 
in  Japiuieso  W  aters  has  given  us  a 
very  vivid  picture  of  Japanese  cha¬ 
racter  and  life,  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  a  European  visitor. 
Mr.  Dalton  does  not  appear  to  have 
visited  Japan  at  all,  but  to  have  con¬ 
structed  his  book  as  Tom  Moore 
wrote  Lalla  Rookh,  from  a  careful 
study  of  all  that  travellers  liave  told 
respecting  it.  Captain  Osborne’s  is 
a  book  of  travels,  dating  1858  ;  Mr. 
Dalton’s  is  a  historical  romance, 
dating  1G(M).  Both  conscientiously 
labour  to  present  us  with  a  faithful 
delineation  of  Japanese  character  and 
life.  Our  first  impulse,  therefore,  is 
to  compare  the  two,  and  assuming 
their  e(pial  fidelity, -to  compare  the 
Japan  of  1G(H)  with  the  Japan  of 
1858.  And  perhaps  the  most  re¬ 
markable  result  is  the  almost  identity 
of  impression,  the  difference  chiefly 
lying  in  the  decided  moral  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Ja])anese  of  1858.  The 
civilizjition  of  Japan  is  like  that  of 
China,  not  only  in  its  aboriginal, 
hut  in  its  limited  and  stereotyj^ecl 
cluiracter.  A  kind  of  instinct,  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  not 
snrpa.ssed  in  the  later ;  politeness 
without  deliciicy,  order  without 
morality,  marvellous  power  of  imita¬ 
tion  without  inventive  genius,  seem 
to  be  the  invariable  char.icteristics 
of  the  barbarous  civilization  of  all 


orientals,  Turk,  Hindoo,  Cliinese, 
Japanese  alike.  The  Government  of 
Japan,  like  all  oriental  Governments, 
is  an  absolute  despotism,  only  it 
is  an  anal  instead  of  an  individual 
despotism  —  the  Mikodo  being  the 
head  of  the  church,  and  the 
Ziogoon  the  head  of  the  state : 
and  yet  it  is  a  despotism  on  cerUiin 
recognised  principles — there  is  a 
popular  i>ower  behind  the  throne, 
which  is  greater  than  the  throne. 
Like  all  despotisms,  the  throne  of 
Japan  is  far  more  at  the  mercy  of 
popular  feeling  than  a  constitutional 
throne.  Mr.  Dalton’s  book  tells  us 
of  civil  wars,  bloody  and  devivstating, 
reminding  us  of  the  later  Roman 
Empire. 

A  peculiarity  of  Japanese  social 
life  is,  tliat  their  women  are  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  jealous  seclusion  of 
OrienUl  women  everywhere  else,  but 
have  the  free  intercourse  wdth  the 
opposite  sex  which  they  have  in 
western  nations. 

Will  Adams  himself  is  a  historical 
character — a  bravo  old  English  ship- 
man,  who,  in  the  year  1598,  sailed 
from  the  Texel  as  the  pilot  of  a 
Dutch  fleet,  and  after  a  disastrous 
voyage,  was,  in  16(M),  with  several  of 
his  shipmates,  thrown  upon  the  shores 
of  Japan,  where  he  g-ained  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Ziogoon,  and  for  twenty 
years  lived  as  his  confident  and  ad- 
,  viser,  the  first  Englishman  who  ever 
set  foot  in  Japan.  He  married  a 
native  lady  ;  negotiate<l  a  treaty  of 
commerce  upon  free  trade  principles 
with  his  own  country  ;  founded  an 
important  factory ;  made  a  will, 
which  was  afterwards  brought  to 
England,  and  then  died.  Consider¬ 
able  information  respecting  him 
exists  in  the  sUite  of  contemporary 
letters  and  other  documents  ;  these 
Mr.  Dalton  has  car(‘fully  collected, 
and  out  of  them,  with  the  help  of 
Rundal's  memorials  of  the  Empire  of 
Japiin,  in  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries, 

firinted  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  he 
las  woven  his  story.  As  a  romance 
it  is  not  very  successfid.  The  nar¬ 
rator  of  the  story  is  Melchior  von 
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The  CHEI8TIA.N  Element  in  Plito, 
AWD  THE  Platonic  Philosophy, 
UNFOLDED  AND  SET  FOETH.  Bj  Dr. 

C.  Ackermann,  ArcUdeacoa  at  Jena. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Samuel 
Kalph  Asbury,  B.A. ;  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Note  by  William  G.  T.  Shedd, 

D. D.,  Brown  Professor  in  Andover 
Tbeolo^cal  Seminary,  U.S.  Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clark,  George -street. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  times.  Though 
published  some  five-and-twenty  years 
since,  this  is  its  first  appearance  in 
this  country  in  an  English  translation. 
Nor  could  the  publishers  have  be¬ 
stowed  a  more  valuable  upon  this 
age  of  deeper  and  wider  inquiry. 
The  Platomc  and  the  non-Platonic 
philosophy  are  terms  which  easily 
pass  from  lip  to  lip  among  us,  and 
yet  by  how  few  are  they  understood  ? 
Between  Platonism,  properly  so 
called,  and  the  non-Platonism,  which 
is  the  offspring  of  the  Alexandrian 
School,  and  belongs  to  the  second 
century  of  the  Evangelical  era,  our 
author  carefully  discriminates,  and 
gives  with  great  precision  and  faith¬ 
fulness  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
two  systems.  Nor  this  only.  While 
his  aim  has  been  to  find  the  Christian 
element  in  Plato  and  his  philosophy, 
it  does  not  once  enter  into  his  thoughts 
to  put  tliat  philosophy  on  the  same 
level  with  the  Grospel ;  far  less  does 
he  think  tliat  it  can  ever  take  its 
place.  His  words  are  :  “  When  we 
say  there  has  never  been  a  more 
Christian  philosophy  outside  the 
Church  of  Christ  than  the  Platonic — 
when  we  say  that  Christianity,  which 
from  the  beginning  lay  in  the  womb 
of  history,  before  its  living  appearance 
in  the  person  and  life  of  Jesus,  came 
ahnost  to  the  light  and  to  a  manifes¬ 
tation  in  a  mind  thinking  and  inquir¬ 
ing  after  Divine  truth,  and  that  this 
id^  Gospel  is  Platonism,  we  have 
expressed  the  highest  and  the 
best  which  we  can  with  well-founded 
conviction  say  of  it : — more  than 
an  ideal  power  and  magnitude, 
Platonism  can  and  will  never  be.” 
Nay  more : — ‘*If  there  is,  confessedly, 
in  the  whole  philosophical  literature 
of  ancient  and  modem  times,  no 


production  which,  in  respect  of  the 
combination  of  msthetic  perfection 
of  form,  with  depth  and  wealth  of 
ideas,  and  the  energy  of  a  mind 
divinely  animat-ed,  would  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  Platonisers,  then 
how  incompambly  high  stands  the 
often  mistaken  and  scorned  Chris¬ 
tianity,  since  we  even  perceive,  far 
behind  it,  the  most  sublime  system 
which  human  art  and  wisdom  ever 
created  !’* 

While  the  work  is  occupied  chiefly 
with  those  features  in  Platonism 
which  have  affinity  with  Revelation, 
and  are  favourable  to  the  Evangelical 
scheme,  the  translator  yet  tells  us,  in 
all  fidelity,  that  “  there  runs  through 
all  the  views  of  Plato  a  want  of  any 
distinct  apprehension  of  the  claims 
of  Divine  J iistice,  in  consequence  of 
human  sin  that  “  there  is,  proba¬ 
bly,  no  single  point  in  the  moral  re¬ 
lation  of  the  creation,  for  which  we 
are  so  entirely  indebted  to  Revelation, 
as  this  of  the  enomiity  of  sin,  and  the 
severity  of  Divine  judgment  and 
that  the  grand  characteristic  defect  of 
all  platonised  Christianity  is  this,  “  a 
forgetfulness  or  inadequate  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  most  tremendous  proof 
this  part  of  the  universe  has  ever 
been  permitted  to  witness,  of  the 
reality  of  the  Divine  hatred  of  sin — 
THE  FACT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ATONE¬ 
MENT.” 

But  we  have  exceeded  our  limits. 
Most  earnestly  do  we  recommend 
this  work  to  the  study  of  all  who 
lay  claim  to  the  power  of  thought  and 
reflection. 


Will  Adams,  the  first  Englishman  in 
Japan.  By  William  Dalton.  London: 
A.  W.  Bennett. 

Japan  has  achieved  two  things  not 
often  achieved  in  this  world  ;  it  lias 
utterly  extirpated  Christianity,  and 
it  has  entirely  excluded  foreigners. 
Two  very  ])owerful  ingredients,  there¬ 
fore,  contribute  to  the  interest  with 
which  we  regard  it — the  repulse  of 
religious  faith  and  feeling,  and  the 
pique  of  baffled  curiosity.  Until 
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just  now,  Japan  has  been  a  terra  in¬ 
cognita  to  the  western  world  of 
modern  times  ;  the  dim  traditions  of 
250  years  ago,  when  it  was  accessible 
to  European  missionaries  and  mer¬ 
chants,  affording  just  light  enough 
for  the  creations  of  the  imagination, 
but  not  enough  for  the  certainties  of 
knowledge. 

No  traditions  of  aboriginal  bar¬ 
barians  are  found  in  Japanese  annals. 
Like  their  neighbours,  the  Chinese, 
they  boast  an  immemorial  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  this  the  popular  imagination 
of  the  West  had  exaggerated  into  a 
utopian  polity  and  an  arcadian  in¬ 
nocence,  which  Captain  Sherard 
Osborne  and  Mr.  Dalton  very  rudely 
dispel.  Captain  Osborne  visited 
Japan  in  1858,  and  in  his  “Cruise 
in  Japanese  Waters  has  given  us  a 
very  vivid  picture  of  Japanese  cha¬ 
racter  and  life,  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  a  European  visitor. 
Mr.  Dalton  does  not  appear  to  have 
visited  Japan  at  all,  but  to  have  con¬ 
structed  his  book  as  Tom  Moore 
wrote  Lalla  Rookh,  from  a  careful 
study  of  all  that  travellers  have  told 
respecting  it.  Captain  Osborne’s  is 
a  book  of  travels,  dating  1858  ;  Mr. 
Dalton’s  is  a  historical  romance, 
dating  1600.  Both  conscientiously 
labour  to  present  us  with  a  faithful 
delineation  of  Japanese  character  and 
life.  Our  first  impulse,  therefore,  is 
to  compare  the  two,  and  assuming 
their  equal  fidelity,  to  compare  the 
Japan  of  1600  with  the  Japan  of 
1858.  And  perhaps  the  most  re¬ 
markable  result  is  the  almost  identity 
of  impression,  the  difference  chiefly 
lying  in  the  decided  moral  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Jajianese  of  1858.  The 
civilization  of  Japan  is  like  that  of 
China,  not  only  in  its  aboriginal, 
but  in  its  limited  and  stereotyped 
character.  A  kind  of  instinct,  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  not 
surpassed  in  the  later ;  politeness 
without  delicacy,  order  without 
morality,  marvellous  power  of  in)itii- 
tion  without  inventive  genius,  seem 
to  be  the  invariable  characteristics 
of  the  barbarous  civilization  of  all 


orientals,  Turk,  Hindoo,  Chinese, 
Japanese  alike.  The  Government  of 
Japan,  like  all  oriental  Governments, 
is  an  absolute  despotism,  only  it 
is  an  anal  instead  of  an  individual 
despotism  —  the  Mikodo  being  the 
head  of  the  church,  end  the 
Ziogoon  the  head  of  the  state : 
and  yet  it  is  a  despotism  on  certain 
recognised  principles — there  is  a 
popular  power  behind  the  throne, 
which  is  greater  than  the  throne. 
Like  all  despotisms,  the  throne  of 
Japan  is  far  more  at  the  mercy  of 
popular  feeling  than  a  constitutional 
throne.  Mr.  Dalton’s  book  tells  us 
of  civil  wars,  bloody  and  devastating, 
reminding  us  of  the  later  Roman 
Empire. 

A  peculiarity  of  Japanese  social 
life  is,  that  their  women  are  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  jealous  seclusion  of 
Orientiil  women  everywhere  else,  but 
have  the  free  intercourse  with  the 
opposite  sex  which  they  have  in 
western  nations. 

Will  Adams  himself  is  a  historical 
character — a  brave  old  English  ship- 
man,  who,  in  the  year  1598,  sailed 
from  the  Texel  as  the  pilot  of  a 
Dutch  fleet,  and  after  a  disastrous 
voyage,  was,  in  1600,  with  several  of 
his  shipmates,  thrown  upon  the  shores 
of  Japan,  where  he  gained  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Ziogoon,  and  for  twenty 
years  lived  as  his  confident  and  ad¬ 
viser,  the  first  Englishman  who  ever 
set  foot  in  Japan.  He  married  a 
native  lady  ;  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
commerce  upon  free  trade  principles 
with  his  own  country ;  founded  an 
important  factory ;  made  a  will, 
which  was  afterwards  brought  to 
England,  and  then  died.  Consider¬ 
able  information  respecting  him 
exists  in  the  state  of  contemporary 
letters  and  other  documents ;  these 
Mr.  Dalton  has  carefully  collected, 
and  out  of  them,  with  the  help  of 
Rundal's  memorials  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan,  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  he 
has  woven  his  story.  As  a  romance 
it  is  not  very  successful.  The  nar¬ 
rator  of  the  story  is  Melchior  von 
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Santvoort,  one  of  Adams’  shipmates, 
who  of  course  writes  in  the  style  of 
the  period,  which  Mr.  Dalton  is  not 
always  successful  in  preserving — we 
might  almost  say  that  he  rarely 
attains  to  this.  His  antiquated  idiom, 
so  picturesque  and  illusive  in  “  The 
Newcombes,”  is  neither  synchronous 
nor  easy,  and  often  breaks  right  away 
into  the  idioms,  epithets,  and  allu¬ 
sions  of  1860.  It  is  not  every  one 
who  can  so  artfully  blend  fact  and 
fiction,  biography  and  imagination,  as 
to  produce  a  homogeneous  result.  In 
Mr.  Dalton’s  hands  the  ingredients  do 
not  mix  very  well  together.  The  Lady 
Mary  is  in  many  respects,  both  of 
thought  and  speech,  an  Englishwoman 
of  the  present  day  ;  and  the  romantic 
incidents  of  her  story  might,  with  as 
little  violation  of  the  unities,  have 
been  inserted  in  the  last  modem 
novel.  Of  Will  Adams  himself  we  see 
but  little,  especially  during  the  long 
period  of  his  court  favour,  when  his 
life  would  have  been  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  ;  a  few  sentences  of  narra¬ 
tion  by  himself  are  all  that  we  are 
told  of  it — the  narrator  is  occupied 
with  the  recital  of  his  own  separate 
adventures. 

In  historical  details  Mr.  Dalton 
succeeds  admirably,  and  we  could 
well  have  dispensed  with  the  love- 
making  for  a  fuller  picture  of  the 
Japanese  as  furnished  by  his  authori¬ 
ties.  With  his  clear,  graphic  style, 
Mr.  Dalton  could  very  admirably 
have  reproduced  for  us  the  Japan  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  according  to 
the  historiographer,  rather  than  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  novelist.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is.  intended  but  as  a  critical 


qualification  of  the  very  hearty  and 
even  high  praise  which  his  book 
demands.  It  is  solicitously  faithful 
to  facts,  and  is  exceedingly  instruc¬ 
tive  and  interesting.  No  one  who 
takes  it  up  will  be  disposed  either  to 
lay  it  aside  unfinished,  or  “  to  skip.” 
It  narrates  to  us  the  early  history  of 
the  Jesuist  missions,  and  the  planting 
of  Christianity  in  Japan  by  the  de¬ 
voted  Xavier,  together  with  the  first 
persecutions  of  the  Christians,  and 
their  subsequent  and  utter  extirpation 
— a  chapter  of  their  history  as  extraor¬ 
dinary,  perhaps,  as  any  in  the  records 
of  the  Church.  Scarcely  less  remark¬ 
able  is  the  history  of  the  relations  of 
Europeans  with  Japan.  Until  the 
death  of  Will  Adams,  in  1620,  they 
were  permitted  the  freest  access  to 
its  shores ;  and  while  every  western 
nation  was  encumbering  its  commerce 
with  ingenious  monopolies,  they  were 
permitted  to  trade  in  the  most  un¬ 
restricted  manner.  But  from  that 
period  to  our  own  day — probably 
through  the  connection  of  Christian¬ 
ity  with  rival  factions  in  the  empire 
— foreigners  have  been  most  jealously 
excluded ;  so  much  so,  that  even  a 
native  of  Japan,  if  he  left  its  shores, 
was  not  permitted  to  return.  Our 
age  of  strange  revolutions  has  seen 
this  state  of  things  come  to  an  end, 
and  Americans  and  Englishmen  have 
found  their  way  even  to  Jeddo  itself 
— let  us  hope  only  as  precursors  of 
the  spiritual  and  unselfish  missionary 
— although  we  are  sorry  to  say  the 
conduct  of  some  of  our  own  country¬ 
men  has  been  anything  but  such  as 
to  secure  a  prepossession  in  his  favour, 
or  to  make  his  work  easy. 


